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A-REVIEW: OF THE: WORLD 


PRESIDENT WILSON TELLS US WHEN 


AND HOW THE WAR WILL 


O a Christian world, hard pushed for any concrete 
reasons for Christmas cheer at this time, come two 
messages that, in lieu of anything more definite, may 
be used to hang a star of hope upon. One is the mes- 
sage that Jerusalem has been captured from the Turks 
-—a feat for whickt+the old Crusaders. thought many 
wars and an unlimited number of lives not too big a 
price to pay. The other is the message in which Presi- 
dent Wilson tells when the war will end. To be sure, 
he does not give us the date for its ending, and he calls 
not for an immediate peace but for a new war—upon 
Austria- Hungary. In promptly following his lead, 
Congress has more than doubled the number of “enemy 
aliens” in our midst and technically added to our foes 
abroad an empire of more than fifty millions of souls. 
Such a message does not have the look of a Christmas 
gift! Yet, as the N. Y. World points out, the Presi- 
dent’s address is a peace message as well as a war mes- 
sage. It holds up the vision of a new world to be made 
secure against any recurrence of such a cataclysm as 
we are now witnessing. And the vision, instead of 
being a mere Utopian dream, has commanded the great- 
est amount of assent that has been given to anything 
presented to this distracted world by any man since the 
war began. The assent comes from many diverse 
sources. It comes from the war-weary Lord Lans- 
yne and the never-weary Lord Northcliffe, from the 
avry London Post and the radical London News, from 
Theodore Roosevelt and Scott Nearing, from the Los 
Angeles Times and the Appeal to Reason of Girard, 
Kansas, and the Hearst papers. The United States is 
not only next to unanimous but enthusiastic over it, and 
in the joint session of Congress to which it was deliv 
ered every member — except La Follette and Meyer 
London—rose to his (or her) feet not once but several 
times to cheer the President during its delivery. In 


In a Restatement of War-Aims, he says the 
German Autocracy Must Be Crushed and 
the German and All Other Peoples Freed 


END 


Great Britain, the only difference of opinion seems to 
be in the claims of rival statesmen as to which one of 
them looks, so to speak, most like President Wilson, 
France is appreciative and Italy is turbulent with joy. 
If any one ever spoke what old Homer was so fond of 
calling “winged words,” President Wilson spoke them 
in his message last month. They flew a long, long way. 


Wilson’s “Moral Leadership” 
of the World. 


‘THE most striking feature of the message, and one 

that sets it apart from all other presidential mes- 
sages of our history, is the fact that it is obviously an 
address to the world at large and only incidentally to 
Congress. The recommendations for Congressional 
action can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
President advises that Congress declare that a state of 
war exists with Austria-Hungary; that a violation of 
the terms proclaimed for enemy aliens be made a crim- 
inal offense so that those violating the terms—women 
as well as men—may be sent to the penitentiaries, not 
merely to detention camps; that further steps be au- 
thorized to “set limits to prices,” inasmuch as “the law 
of unrestrained selfishness” has replaced the law of sup- 
ply and demand and the farmer especially is made to 
suffer injustice thereby ; that the conservation and con- 
structive development of our natural resources should 
be extended at once, especially as relating to water- 
power ; that changes in law to permit “regulated com- 
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of these five subjects is dismissed in a few lines. ‘The 
big thing in the message is its statement of the war- 
aims of this country and, inferentially, of our allies. 
_ The Paris Matin recognizes Wilson’s voice as that of 
the spokesman for the Allies. “President Wilson,” it 





DOES THAT GIVE US ANYTHING TO EAT? 
—kKirby in N. Y. World 


says, “has defined the new era that is opening for hu- 
manity. Once more the statue of Liberty has risen to 
enlighten the world.” El Diario, of Buenos Aires, says 
of him: “Modern democracy has found its prophet.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette sees in the message “the most 
direct approach to practical handling of the muddle of 
the Eastern questior! [Turkey and the Balkans] yet 
made by any Allied statesman.” The IJndependence 
Belge, formerly of Brussels, calls the message “one of 
the rare documents of which history will keep an im- 
perishable memory.” The London Daily News says: 
“It would be affectation to pretend that this language 
echoes the declarations of the European spokesmen of 
the Alliance. It is the voice of a statesman whose 
vision comprehends the world, while theirs compre- 
hends only half a world.” “The extraordinary thing,” 
says the N. Y. Evening Post, “is that the Allies are con- 
tent to acquiesce in President Wilson’s intellectual and 
moral leadership. . .. In all the heaped-up comment 
from France, Italy and South America this is the unify- 
ing conception.” 


The War Must Not End In Any 
Vindictive Action. 
“OUR object,” says President Wilson, “is to win the 
war”; and then he asks, ‘““When shall we consider 
the war won?” In his answer he does not mince words. 
He says: 


“T believe that I speak for them [the American people] 
when I say two things: first, that this intolerable thing of 
which the master of Germany has shown us the ugly face, 
this menace of combined intrigue and force, which we now 
see so clearly as the German power, a thing without con- 
science or honor or capacity for covenanted peace, must be 
crushed, and, if it be not utterly brought to an end, at least 


shut out from the friendly intercourse of the nations; and, 
second, that when this thing and its powers are indeed 
defeated and the time comes that we can discuss peace— 
when the German people have spokesmen whose word we 
can believe and when those spokesmen are ready in the 
name of their people to accept the common judgment of the 
nations as to what shall henceforth be the bases of law and 
of covenant for the life of the world—we shall be willing 
and glad to pay the full price for peace and pay it un- 
grudgingly.” 

That price, we are told, is “full, impartial justice” to 
our enemies as well as our friends. The war must not 
end in vindictive action of any kind. “No nation or 
people shall be robbed or punished because the irre- 
sponsible rulers of a single country have themselves 
done deep and abominable wrong.” He calls for gen- 
erosity as well as justice, “to the exclusion of all selfish 
claims to advantage on the part of the victors.” Again 
he tells us when the war will be considered won: 


“The peace we make .... must deliver the once fair 
lands and happy peoples of Belgium and northern France 
from the Prussian conquest and the Prussian menace, but 
it must -also deliver the peoples of Austria-Hungary, the 
peoples of the Balkans, and the peoples of Turkey, alike in 
Europe and in Asia, from the impudent and alien domina- 
tion of the Prussian military and commercial autocracy. 

“We owe it, however, to ourselves, to say that we do not 
wish in any way to impair or to rearrange the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It is no affair of ours what they do 
with their own life, either industrially or politically. We 
do not purpose or desire to dictate to them in any way. 
We only desire to see that their affairs are left in their 
own hands in all matters, great or small.” 


Striking at the Very Existence 

of Democracy and Liberty. 
F,QUALLY explicit is the message in regard to the 
rights of the German people. We intend no inter- 
ference with their internal affairs. We are fighting for 
their emancipation as well as our own from fear, “from 
the fear as well as from the fact of unjust attacks by 
neighbors or rivals or schemers after world-empire.” 
The nearest the President comes to a threat to the 

German people, as distinct from their rulers, is this: 


“The worst that can happen to the detriment of the Ger- 
man people is this: that if they should still, after the war 
is over, continue to be obliged to live under ambitious and 
intriguing masters interested to disturb the peace of the 
world, men or classes of men whom the other peoples of 
the world could not trust, it might be impossible to admit 
them to the partnership of nations which must henceforth 
guarantee the world’s peace. That partnership must be a 
partnership of peoples, not a mere partnership of govern- 
ments. It might be impossible also, in such untoward cir- 
cumstances, to admit Germany to the free economic inter- 
course which must inevitably spring out of the other part- 
nerships of a real peace.” 


In the above extracts is the gist of the President’s 
message. He takes occasion, however, to warn states- 
men that “no such covenants of selfishness and com- 
promize as were entered into at the Congress of Vi- 
enna” will be allowed by public opinion. He adds also 
that when he spoke last January in favor of “free path- 
ways upon the sea” and of “assured and unmolested 
access to those pathways,” he was including in his 
thought Austria as well as Servia and Poland. Before 
closing he repeats his indictment of the rulers of Ger- 
many in the following words: ) 
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“The purposes of the Central Powers strike straight at 
the very heart of everything we believe in; their methods 
of warfare outrage every principle of humanity and of 
knightly honor; their intrigue has corrupted the very 
thought and spirit of many of our people; their sinister and 
secret diplomacy has sought to take our very territory away 
from us and disrupt the union of the States. Our safety 
would be at an end, our honor forever sullied and brought 
into contempt, were we to permit their triumph. They 
are striking at the very existence of democracy and 
liberty.” 





“The Spokesman of Liberty 
Throughout the World.” 

JN the American comment on this message, the note 

that recurs over and over again is one partly of ela- 
tion and partly of surprise that, within eight months 
after our entry into the war, the President of the United 
States should be in the position of spokesman and leader 
for all the Allies. There is no passage in his address as- 
serting such a claim. He professes to speak in the 
name .of the American people only. But the validity 
of the whole address rests upon a tacit assumption that 
he is voicing the will of the people in all countries and 
stands as a champion not for the Allies only but, in a 
very real if less apparent sense, for the people of Ger- 
many, Austria, and even Turkey and Bulgaria. Says 
the Springfield Republican: 


“If the President delivered his address to Congress with- 
out coming to a previous understanding with our allies in 
Europe, he: performed the boldest act of his career, since 
he virtually made claim to the leadership of the combina- 
tion against Germany. If there had been an understand- 
ing reached, it is clear that Mr. Wilson’s world leadership 
in the struggle against Germany’s apotheosis of autocratic 
insolence and brutality is already conceded.” 


The event that has shaped the address, in the judg- 
ment of the same journal, is the conclusion of an armis- 
tice between Germany and Russia. The purpose of the 

















HINDENBURG: “HIS NAME, SIRE, WAS BYNG” 
—Morris in N. Y. Mail 
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address is to strengthen the moral position of the Allies 
and thus to strengthen the anti-war feeling in Germany 
and Russia and to weaken the control the Bolsheviki 
have obtained in Russia through their imperialistic in- 
terpretation of the aims of the Allies. The Des Moines 

















“KAMERAD!” 


—Knott in Dallas News 


Register also comments on the fact that “President 
Wilson has, by a priority that cannot be disputed, be- 
come the spokesman of liberty throughout the world.” 
It adds: “His words will be the words of humanity 
when the final demands are made, when the program 
of the world future is written.” “No head of any other 
government,” says the Rochester Post Express, “ever 
had the whole world for an audience as our President 
had in his address yesterday, and, save for the govern- 
ing classes in enemy countries, it is safe to say that he 
carried his audience with him.” 


“Will Establish the Promised 
Millennium for Mankind.” 
VEN the Hearst papers, which have wasted but few 


words of love upon. the President in the past few 
years, grow enthusiastic over his recent message 
“These are great words nobly spoken,” says the N. Y. 
Evening Journal, ‘Enacted into durable treaties around 
the universal peace table, they will write this war as 
the world’s Armageddon, and its results will establish 
the promised millennium for mankind.” The N. Y. 
Tribune, which also has been critical of Wilson, finds 
that in some respects the message “leaves the reader 
groping for the thing that was in the President’s mind,” 
but that it is very clear on the fact that we are in the 
war to a triumphant finish. The chief solicitude of the 
Tribune is that the minds of the German, Austrian and 
Russian masses may in some way be impregnated with 
“the broad, humane, democratic ideas” the message 
conveys. Another critical Republican paper, the Bal- 
timore American, finds cause for rejoicing. It says: 
“This message is an outspoken and above-board decla- 
ration, without heat or passion, that the war will be 
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relentlessly pursued to the end. It is an arraignment 
of Germany in terms of humanity and civilization. It 
is a clarion call to the American people. The Presi- 
dent has buckled on his armor afresh and the Ameri- 
can people stand panoplied in the whole armor of God 
at his side.” Senator Reed Smoot’s organ, the Deseret 
Evening News, speaks of the President’s “splendid 
definition of American war aims.” Well may the 
President be accepted as the spokesman of the Allies, 
says Henry Watterson’s Courier-Journal: 


“Fortunate is the country in having as its executive chief 
and the commander of its war forces a man with the vision 
to see, the decision to grip and the firmness to maintain the 
vital truth of the situation as it exists, despite the uncer- 
tainties with which the thoughtless and the ignorant have 
beclouded it and the assiduity with which the disloyal and 
the hostile have misrepresented and distorted it.” 


Blasting Germany’s Hopes 

From Secret Diplomacy. 
OW the President has grown, says the Courier- 
Journal further, to meet the crisis! A short time 
ago he was calling for a “peace without victory”; to- 
day he is “sounding forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat.” The N. Y. World finds of great impor- 
tance the President’s insistence on a peace dictated by 
public sentiment instead of by secret diplomatic finesse. 

It says: 


“Nothing could more clearly accentuate the fundamental 
differences between the President and the Prussian autoc- 
racy in respect to peace negotiations than these paragraphs. 
The President’s primary demand is for a peace of the peo- 
ples, as contrasted with the official German demand for a 
peace of Governments. 

“In spite of all Berlin’s boasts of victory in the field, it 
is at the council table that German autocracy hopes to win 
the war. That was the inspiration of Bethmann-Hollweg’s 


peace proposals of last December. It was the inspiration 
of the German reply to the Vatican note, and it has 
been the dominant note of German diplomacy since events 
demonstrated that the general staff’s plans had miscarried 
and that there was no hope of a military decision that 
would enable.the German Government to impose its own 
terms upon its crushed and broken enemies. That is the 
obvious reason why every attempt to smoke out the Im- 
perial Government and compel it to define its aims and 
objects in the war has failed... . 

“The challenge is one that autocracy cannot ignore, how- 
ever much it shrink from meeting the issue.” 


The same point is emphasized by the Chicago Evening 
Post: 


“There is no hope for the specious ‘peace by agreement 
and understanding’ of Michaelis and the Reichstag bureau- 
crats. There is no hope for the Pope’s suggestion of the 
old-fashioned dicker-and-trade. There is no hope for an- 
other land - grabbing, war - breeding congress of Vienna. 
There is every hope for the winning of a real gain for 
humanity out of this dreadful war.” 


Here is an interesting comment from John Bur- 
roughs, in a letter to the N. Y. Sun: 


“‘T have known and met all the Presidents from Lincoln 
down, and have read, or tried to read, their messages and 
state papers, and I do not hesitate to say, that not one of 
them approaches Woodrow Wilson in power of utterance, 
not one approaches him in the power to unite the people 
and make them forget their political differences, or in the 
power to focus their thoughts and aspirations upon the 
highest national interests. ... 

“*No other President has had to grapple with such prob- 
lems (problems upon which hang the fate of nations) as 
he has, and his utterances have become more and more 
adequate, till he finds himself not only the ‘spokesman of 
the whole Allied cause but of the great democratic move- 
ment throughout the world.’ ” 





Congress can prove its harmony with the spirit of the day by 
deciding to economize on speeches.—Baltimore American, 


The election of Hylan cost Murphy of Tammany $3,000, but no 
one can guess what it may cost New York.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





THE HALIFAX DISASTER BRINGS THE HAZARDS 
OF WAR CLOSE TO AMERICAN CITIZENS 


AS by a flash of light, the disaster in Halifax reveals 

the fact that the perils of the great war extend 
thousands of miles away from the actual field of battle. 
The Mont Blanc, the munition-ship whose cargo ex- 
ploded and wrecked one-half of Halifax last month, 
was loaded in New York harbor in a place of com- 
parative safety. But the explosives were made in many 
places, transported through many more, loaded on light- 
ers and floated through waters filled with ships and 
ferry-boats and surrounded by thickly-crowded build- 
ings. The hazards of modern warfare are no longer 
confined to the war-zones defined by the belligerents. 
Halifax is thousands of miles from such zones. But 
in’a flash, 1,266 persons—children in school, invalids in 
hospitals, families in their homes—are stricken dead, 
about 6,000 are injured and 25,000 are made homeless 
in bitter winter weather. The historic fire in Chicago 
resulted in the death of 200 persons, the earthquake 
and fire in San Francisco resulted in 452 deaths. The 
Halifax explosion took toll of nearly twice as many 
lives as were taken by both the disasters named. Air, 
fire, and water (in the form of snow and ice)—three 


New York and Other 
Cities See a Similar Peril 
Due to High Explosives 


of the four elements of the ancient Greeks—conspired 
in the disaster, for the explosion was followed by the 
breaking out of scores of fires and close after, in quick 
succession, came three blizzards interrupting the work 
of rescue, delaying the transportation of supplies and 
augmenting the suffering in every way. 


An Explosion That Made a Tidal Wave : 
and Was Heard Sixty Miles Away. 
HE Mont Blanc left New York harbor carrying her 


first load of munitions—and her last. She had in 
her hold 2,800 tons of explosives, including thirty tons 
of T. N. T. (trinitrotoluol) and a large amount of gun- 
cotton and dry picric acid. On her deck, sealed in iron 
drums, were twenty-five barrels of benzol. On a clear 
day, between 8 and 9 A. M. of December 6, she was 
proceeding slowly through the Narrows of the Halifax 
harbor, on the way to an anchorage in Bedford Basin. 
At the same time the /mo, a Belgian relief ship, was 
coming out of the Basin on the way to sea on her 
errand of mercy. For some reason that may never be 
conclusively determined, the ships collided. The bow 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE POISONOUS GAS! 


—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 


of the Jmo cut one-third of the way into the deck and half blown out, the city lay stunned and prostrate when 
hold of the Mont Blanc, smashing the drums holding a blinding snow-storm and a fierce gale began the next 
the benzol and the cases holding the acid. The benzol day to beat upon it. Trains of supplies—drugs, dress- 
poured down into the picric acid and a fire was the im- ings, medical instruments, food and clothing—and car- 
mediate result. In the next compartment was the  rying doctors and nurses were rushed to the city from 
T. N. T. The captain of the Mont Blanc rushed his Providence, Boston, New York City and elsewhere, 
men into the boats, then to the shore and into the woods __ only to be stalled in the fierce storm for hours. 

before the explosion came, about twenty minutes after 


the collision. An area of about two and one-half square The Whole World Full of the 


miles in Halifax, on the eastern side of the Narrows, Machinery of Destruction. 
was laid waste by the explosion as completely as if a HAT went wrong, the investigation that is still 
barrage of artillery fire had swept it. The force of the in progress as this is written has not clearly dis- 


explosion created a sort of tidal wave that lashed the closed. The testimony of the officers of the Mont Blanc 
land and swept far out to sea. The explosion was_ indicates that there may have been a misunderstanding 
heard sixty miles away. A single telegraph wire was_ of signals on the mo. Rumors of a German plot were 
left over which Halifax sent word of the disaster to not slow in starting, and the helmsman of the Jmo, a 
the world. With one-half of the city in ruins and the Norwegian sailor, has been arrested on suspicion. 
doors and windows of nearly all the houses of the other Little importance is attached to such rumors in the 











THE PROMISED LAND 
—Cesare in N. Y. Post 


press. The general attitude is that it was an accident 
due to the fallibility of man and the chances which war 
has spread over a large part of the surface of the earth. 
Says the Spokane Spokesman-Review: 

“The disaster to Halifax is a tragic example of how the 
destructiveness of war radiates in wide waves from the 
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centers of conflict. What happened to the great Canadian 
port might happen, in less degree, perhaps, to almost any 
center of population where high explosives and projectiles 
are concentrated in great quantities in process of manu- 
facture or for shipment. With the whole world full of the 
machinery of destruction, it would be strange if sad disas- 
ters did not at times befall large groups of noncombatants. 
Indeed, in the larger sense there are no noncombatants any 
more. The organization of war has taken us all in.” 


The manufacture and handling of explosives on the 
scale demanded by the war, says the Pittsburgh Dispatch, 
is a new thing to the world. “Considering the number 
of persons engaged who could have had no experience 
in such matters before the war and the urgency for 
haste, the marvel is perhaps that the world has had so 
few great disasters.” War, says the Newark Evening 
News, cannot be waged with any guarantee against 
such catastrophes. We shall have to accept such dis- 
asters as cannot be avoided as incidents to the war; but 
that is no reason why we should not take every possible 
precaution. One such precaution is suggested by a 
writer in the N. Y. Sun. It is clear, he says, that there 
is no adequate chemical inspection of vessels carrying 
explosives to the Allies. A corps of chemical engineers, 
including practical experts, and with its officers given 
military rank and authority, should be formed for ser- 
vice on the battle lines and on munition ships. 


“If the Mont Blanc had been in charge of an officer of 
this corps, inflammable benzol or benzine would certainly 
not have been put in the cargo of T. N. T. and other ex- 
plosives. The assemblage defies all reasonable explanation. 
It is stated that such an explosion would not do more than 
break windows in New York. But who can calculate the 
force of the explosive wave? It is unwise to boast. We 
have had three explosions, and if there is anything in the 
omen of mystic numbers the Halifax disaster should be 
full of portent.” 





. 
Patriotism was once defined as the last refuge of a scoundrel, but 
it is the first camouflage of traitors and near-traitors.—Springfield 
Republican, 


The most sublime courage yet displayed in this wartime is shown 
in Milwaukee, where a railroad official has organized a men’s 
knitting class—Baltimore American. 





JERUSALEM FREED FROM 
THE MOSLEM YOKE 


INCE the news from the Battle of the Marne re- 
assured an imperiled civilization, no event of the 
world war has had such power to stir the imagination, 
it would seem, as the announcement that General Al- 
lenby and a British army are in possession of Jerusalem. 
Whether regarded from a romantic and religious point 
of view, or in the light of its military significance, or as 
a prophecy of a coming Zionist nation, the new status 
of the Holy City is bound to exert an influence that 
will be felt to the ends of the earth. Jerusalem has 
been the fountain-head of three world-religions—the 
Jewish, the Christian and the Mohammedan. “If 
Athens,” says the New York Globe, “stands for beauty, 
Rome for power, the Holy City bespeaks the deeper 
things of the heart—of the mystic and ineffable puis- 
sance whose purposes join together all history.” Since 
the days when David, the poet-king, fought the Jebu- 
sites for possession of the city, it has been the prize 
‘ 
*. 


The Reconquest of the Holy City By Christian Sol- 
diers after Seven Centuries of Moslem Misrule Thrills 
the World and Renews Hopes of a Jewish Homeland 


and prey of half the races of the world. It has passed 
successively into the hands of Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Greeks, Romans, Persians, Arabs, Turks, the motley 
crowds of the Crusaders, finally to fall before the de- 
scendants of that Richard the Lion-hearted, who strove 
for it in vain more than seven hundred years ago. The 
reconquest of Jerusalem at the present time is to Chris- 
tendom, according to the New York Evening Sun, 
“what the finding of the magic cup or ring was to the 
paladin of fable. It is the talisman of victory.” The 
New York World adds: “For the Entente Allies, the 
‘fall’ of Jerusalem, which is in fact its rise to freedom, 
will be an immense incentive to further effort.” 


Moral and Military Significance 
of the Capture of Jerusalem. 


HEN Bagdad fell, the German dream of “Berlin 
to Bagdad” received a staggering blow. When 
Jerusalem fell, another towering German ambition was 

















checkmated. It will be recalled that nineteen years ago 
the Kaiser visited Jerusalem and made dramatic entry 
through a special aperture in the old wall of the city. 
There is still in Zion his statue in crusader armor. 
There is also in Stamboul a memorial of “Hadji” Wil- 
helm’s visit. Ele wanted to be known as the “Protec- 
tor” of the millions of Moslems in Palestine and in 
Asia Minor. But, since the war, his influence, it is 
believed, has steadily declined. “To the Young Turks,” 
remarks the New York Evening Post, “the fall of 
Jerusalem brings incalculable impairment of prestige. 
They will appear to the average Turk now as easy 
dupes in the hands of the Germans. Teutonic victory 
in France, Italy or Russia can only intensify the con- 
viction that Turkey has been used and exploited by the 
Kaiser.” The Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
comments in similar vein. 


Is Palestine to Become 
a Jewish State? 
N OW that Jerusalem has passed into the hands of 


the British, the recent words of Arthur James 
Balfour, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, ad- 
dressed to Lord Walter Lionel Rothschild, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the English Zionist Organization, assume wide- 
reaching significance. Mr. Balfour said: “His Majes- 
ty’s Government views with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use its best endeavor to facilitate the achievement 
of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” These words make it clear 
that the Jews of the world are to be offered an oppor- 
tunity to create a homeland in Palestine. It must not 
_ be forgotten, as the Boston Transcript points out, that 
the conditional promise made by the British Govern- 
ment carries with it no assurance of Jewish govern- 
mental autonomy in Palestine. National autonomy im- 
plies the existence or establishment of a distinct and 
preponderant population of a certain national type. 
There is as yet no such Jewish population in Palestine, 
the people there being predominantly Mussulman and 
‘Christian. Nevertheless, with forty Jewish self-gov- 
erning villages and a population of some 15,000 already 
established in Palestine, Zionism may be said, for the 
first time, to have outgrown its Utopian phase. As the 
Jewish Morning Journal (New York) puts it: 


“The question of the return of a part of the Jews to 
our old home with the consent and encouragement of the 
greatest allied powers of modern times has been brought 
into the sphere of practical politics, and the beginning of 
a natural deliverance has become as much a probability 
for the near future as the rehabilitation of devastated 
Belgium or the reconstitution of the destroyed kingdom 
of Serbia. 

“We would have been doubtful and, perhaps, uneasy 
about any other power; but with England we are safe.” 


The Nearing Realization of an 
Age-Old Dream. 
HE full significance of the British offer of Pales- 


tine as a Jewish homeland can hardly break 
through the clouds of war. Its importance will become 
clearer a few years hence, when the stream of Jewish 
migration begins to flow towards Palestine. In the 
meantime, organization with a view to taking advan- 
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, we 
AGAIN AT THE GATES OF JERUSALEM 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
tage of the British offer after the war is uniting Jewry 
on an unprecedented scale. The English Rothschilds 
and Israel Zangwill are leading the movement in Lon- 
don. The French Rothschilds and Max Nordau are a 
part of it in Paris. In New York, Nathan Straus, 
Jacob Schiff and Henry Morgenthau are in its ranks. 
Justice Brandeis is its apostle in Boston, and in Chicago 
the large influence and the mighty fortune of Julius 
Rosenwald are generously behind the movement. Even 
those who, like Mr. Schiff, favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a Jewish cultural center rather than of a 
Jewish nation, are keenly alive to the quickening value 
of the Zionist ideal. Mr. Morgenthau has lately pointed 
out (in a letter to the New York Times) that Jews 
who have not the slightest intention of surrendering 
their citizenship in the countries where their children 
are to live and work will still wish to have a share in 
the preservation and development of a free Jewish 
Palestine. Many American Jewish papers sound the 
same note. The American Hebrew, edited by Herman 
3ernstein, becomes almost lyrical in contemplation of 
the great changes impending. “The dream of Israel 
since the dispersion,” it says, “is nearing realization. 
The ancient land of the Jewish people is to become 
once more the national homeland of the Jewish, people. 
The land where our grandfathers died, where our 
prophets lived and radiated inspiration throughout the 
world, is to be regenerated by the new spirit of Israel.” 
One of the results of the capture of ‘Jerusalem, it is 
predicted, will be a new era of archeological discovery 
and a flood of light on Christian origins. The Turkish 
Government has permitted practically no excavations 
and research. Now the ban is lifted. We are to know 
far more than we now know concerning Jesus Christ 
and his life on earth. 








REBELLION OF THE COMMONS 
AGAINST LLOYD GEORGE 


THE most trying hour in the official career of Prime 

Minister Lloyd George will take place this coming 
month in the critical division that impends in the 
House of Commons on the conduct of the war. If 
the state of the London press is to guide us, the 
ministry may be near its overthrow. The Prime 
Minister, in the words of the Tory London Post, which 
started the agitation that brought him into power, has 
been tried and found not only wanting but guilty— 
guilty of all kinds of downright incompetence. The 
impression is echoed in many ways by organs of every 
variety of opinion. The Northcliff press (including 
the London Times and the London Mail, long so de- 
voted) wavers now in its allegiance to the ministry. 
The organs of Toryism are affirming that the Premier 
is no terror to the Hun. The liberal papers, especially 
the London News and the London Westminster Gazette, 
say that the return of the Liberals to power alone can 
save the situation. As for influential provincial papers 
like the Manchester Guardian, they profess themselves 
startled at the suppression of all kinds of legitimate 
criticism at a time when the war is going badly on 
the continent and when that active and energetic naval 
policy of which so much was expected does not go 
into effect. Labor is in revolt. Pacifism is, to use 
the word of the Tory Post, rampant. The Irish do 
not come down to the House at all. There is a revival 
of the talk of a general election on a new register 
enfranchizing women. The London World predicts 
defeat on the next critical division. Mr. Asquith may 
come in, 

Causes of the Feeling Against 


Lloyd George. 
HE fundamental difficulty with the Lloyd George 


ministry, as set forth in the London Post, is its 
lack of that very “dtive” it was created to supply at 
the front. Jerusalem, it is true, has fallen. The sub- 
marine is for the moment at any rate checked. Amer- 
ica is “in.” Italy, on the other hand, has not been 
held in line. British diplomacy has failed with the 
Vatican. The management of the Russian situation 
is everywhere conceded to have been a fiasco. The 
revolution in Portugal, despite official efforts to put 
a fine face on that affair, is suspected as more or less 
German. Spain is a subject of anxiety. The Scan- 
dinavian countries are of doubtful neutrality. No- 
body can find out what goes on in Holland. Switzer- 
land is a nest of intrigue directed from Berlin. Such 
are the fruits of what the London Post calls Balfour- 
ism at the foreign office. The attack on Balfour is 
taken up in the liberal press with energy. As for 
the domestic situation, it is worse than ever as regards 
Ireland, liberal and unionist organs agree, and perilous 
as regards the disaffection of labor. The Commons, 
watching the progress of events in impotent despair, 
as the London World laments, finds itself shut out of 
all sources of information. The members never know 
what is going on. 

Mysterious Atmosphere of 


British Politics. 
NOTHER unfortunate tendency of Mr. Lloyd 


George, according to his numerous critics, is 
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The British Prime Minister, According 
to His Critics, Has Been Tried on a 
Cliarge of Incompetence, and Found Guilty 


Commons. He is less disposed to make his important 
speeches in the House. When he says anything out- 
side of it, the effect is disastrous, as the address in 
Paris indicates. The Prime Minister may never re- 
cover the loss of prestige occasioned by his now 
famous Paris “indiscretions,” or the Post is no guide. 
He evades the worst consequences of these blunders, 
says the London World, by putting members of the 
House on important war commissions, where they draw 
extra salaries and give over to the work of administra- 
tion time that should be spent as parliamentarians. 
The Commons may be said to have ceased to exist in 
the old sense, such critics tell us. One effect of the 
demoralization, as even the Northcliff organs agree, 
is the repetition of pacifist demonstrations in the House 
behind the Prime Minister’s back. Mr. Lloyd George 
has met the difficulty by making the censorship more 
drastic, to the intense indignation of the Manchester 
Guardian, which gives utterance to a very widespread 
feeling in these words: 


“The powers which the Government already possesses to 
deal with seditious publications—powers to prosecute, to 
seize, and to destroy—are ample, and we are sure that the 
nation will do better to run the risk of some seditious 
pamphlets getting into circulation rather than to run the 
risk of allowing the Government to deny it the right to 
discuss matters which are life and death. We believe that 
there is no sort of excuse for this new Order in Council, 
and that it will in the long run prove highly injurious to 
the nation’s interests, and will go far to destroy respect for 
Government and to promote a real disaffection which does 
not at present exist. It will provoke the suspicion—a sus- 
picion for which there is no warrant but this order itself 


and the mentality which has generated the order —that” 


there is a large and dangerous element in this country 
which differs radically from the Government in regard to 
the aims of war and peace, and which the Government 
prefers to gag rather than meet in argument. It is quite 
untrue, and it is an injury to the State that it should be 
made to appear true. There appear to be some among our 
governors who think that every time they trample upon a 
British liberty they are defeating the enemy.” 


Mr. Lloyd George and His 
War Aims. 

[N the atmosphere of crisis that prevails at London, 

the pacifists, avers the London Telegraph, manage 
to seem far more important than their numbers justify. 
All the skill of that old parliamentary hand, Arthur 
James Balfour, head of the foreign office, barely pre- 
vented what the London Times calls a disgrace. The 
pacifists are filling the land with pamphlets to the effect 
that France is war-weary, that the Central Powers ask 
only a reasonable treaty, and that President Wilson 
is in sympathy with the terms set forth by Lord Lans- 
downe in his recent letter. The London Mail is furious 
at such misrepresentation, as it considers it. The raids 
of last month upon the headquarters of various pacifist 
organizations did not prevent a demonstration by some 
of their sympathizers in the House. They clamored 
for a statement of the Lloyd George “war aims.” The 
London Mail denounces them all: 


“The Pacifists are carrying on a systematic campaign 


manifest in his neglect, not to say his contempt, of the against British credit because they believe that by stopping 
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the money they can stop the war. They have hit on the 
idea of the ‘conscription of wealth’ and repudiation of 
debt as being most likely to terrify the small investor. 
They are promoting war-weariness by circulating exag- 
gerated reports of Germany’s overwhelming power. They 
are stirring up dissension among the Allies by sending to 
Italy, Russia, and the United States gross misrepresenta- 
tions of the feeling of the British people.” 


A Dramatic Scene in the 
Commons. 


‘THE burden of pacifism, as charged against Lloyd 

George, is that the war-aims of the Allies have 
been altered and expanded in the interest of an im- 
perialist clique, headed by Curzon, Carson, Balfour & 
Co. These aims, set forth in the debate led by Ram- 
say MacDonald, Lees Smith, Philip Snowden and 
others of that group, include economic war after the 
war, a thing opposed to the very idea of a league of 
peace. They include the theory of German colonies 
for England, East Dalmatia for Italy, Alsace-Lorraine 
and even the Saar Valley for France. Thus Lees 
Smith, formerly an enlisted army officer and now a 
pacifist champion. Ramsay MacDonald wanted to 
know the present purpose of the war amid all the talk 
of secret diplomacy. He drew a picture of a democ- 
ratized Europe with a league of nations which would 
be something more than a league of governments. He 
thought the political liberation of Germany was involved 
in the demand for a specific statement of the war-aims 
of the Allies in place of the luminous but vacuous fine 
phrases upon which the people are fed. It made a 
difficult moment for Mr. Balfour, but he is so ac- 
customed to dealing with pacifist demonstrations in 
the Commons by this time that he was in excellent 
form, the London Westminster Gazette admitting so 
much. He painted the “cold-blooded, deliberate, cal- 
culated, skilful determination of Germany” to be the 
dominating power first of Europe and next of the 
world. When we see a Germany truly democratic, a 
different idea of her may prevail. The London Times 
comments: 


“Charges that our aims are ‘imperialistic,’ that they have 
been enlarged, that they are unascertained, are other items 
in the list of our iniquities which the Wilhelmstrasse circu- 
lates among its international dupes and disciples. Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Asquith declared for the hundredth time that 
accusations and innuendoes of the kind are untrue. 
aims are the aims which Mr. Asquith laid down at the 
Guildhall three years ago, and which Mr. Balfour repeated 
in more detail in the dispatch covering the Allies’ reply to 
Mr. Wilson’s inquiries. There is nothing ‘imperialistic’ or 
vindictive about them. They are so well known that it is 
superfluous to go through them in detail. The important 
point on which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith lay stress is 
that, while they include the restoration of Belgium, of 
Serbia, of Alsace-Lorraine, and of other territory wrong- 
_ fully held by the Central Powers, they must be looked upon 
as a whole. We mean to free Europe from the domination 
of Prussian militarism, and to enable the nations to live 
under the kind of government they desire. There is not 
the slightest sign that the German Government or the 
German people are at present disposed to negotiate on the 


Our’ 


basis of this change. It is the Central Powers, and not 
the Allies, who refuse to disclose their war-aims—even in 
their reply to the Pope’s note. There is no use in getting 
diplomatists to sit around a green table until some measure 
of agreement exists between the Governments who instruct 
them.” 


What Is the State of Opinion 
In England? 


‘THE time has now gone by when it was possible for 

Mr. Lloyd George to leave to subordinates the 
management of an apathetic, distrustful, rebellious 
House of Commons. Mr. Balfour can carry no more 
divisions. Mr. Asquith is being told by his supporters 
that if his chivalry is too great to permit him to un- 
horse Lloyd George the Liberals will find another 
leader. The intimation is so directly conveyed in the 
radical and liberal press that Mr. Asquith has been 
driven, the London News says, to modify his attitude 
to the Prime Minister. Mr. Asquith may lead the 
next rebellion in the Commons. In that event, com- 
petent observers in London predict, a new ministry 
must emerge. Thus we find Mr. Lloyd George be- 
tween two fires—that of the Conservatives, Unionists 
and Imperialists and that of the democratic forces. 
It may all come to a question of what labor will do 
and for the moment labor remains loyal, or so the 
London Chronicle believes. To put the same situation 
from the war standpoint, according to the London 
Nation, two contrasted tendencies strive for mastery 
in the councils of the present ministry. “There are 
the Endians and the Never-Endians.” The first school 
of critics are deeply concerned with the immensity of 
the area of suffering and of loss occasioned by the 
war. The others are concerned with foiling the am- 
bitions of imperial Germany. The “Endians” see in 
the war the collapse of a system, the end of a world. 
The “Never-Endians” are satisfied with the world as 
it was before the war and they seek to restore it: 


“They would arm again, intrigue again, fight again. It 
is essential to their interpretation of the war that the 
following peace should reflect its essentially limited and 
material ends. For this purpose they do indeed borrow 
the nomenclature of the rival school. They insist that 
there must be no ‘inconclusive peace,’ when what they 
really mean or imply is that there will be no concluded 
war. For what, in effect, they propose (appealing to the 
earlier and now repudiated and obsolete scheme of annexa- 
tions) is a Europe from which the Central Teutonic block 
is either in some unexplained way eliminated altogether or 
kept in permanent subjection to—what? Well, to a new 
Balance of Power. To some kind of Slav-Latin-Anglo- 
Saxon League. Of this police-force Germany will be, in 
effect, the prisoner. The guarantees for her good conduct 
in prison will be a series of pennings-in, a complete hostile 
occupation of the colonial and economic ground, a France 
stretched out to the left bank of the Rhine, an independent 
Czecho-Slovakia interposed in the midst of the Austro- 
German mass, an immensely aggrandized Italy, a Russian 
Constantinople, an Anglo -Franco- Russian partition of 
Asia Minor. The two pictures of the war-aims of the 
Allies—that which the Germans draw of them and that 
which these champions draw of themselves—are essentially 
the same.” 








Now Ecuador has gotten up a revolution, and this shows what 
a small space is needed for things to revolve in.—Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 


Japan cares not who fights the war so long as she may come in 
for a share of the benefits when the war is ended.—N. Y. Morning 
Telegraph. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE NEW 
DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 


BERLIN has not for many weeks experienced a 

period of such hope as is reflected in the com- 
ment of her leading dailies upon the past month’s 
developments. No sooner had the triumph in Italy— 
the greatest of the war, says the Vossische — grown 
stale through familiarity than the prospect of complete 
peace with Russia prompted the inspired organs of the 
German capital to ask what the Allies could do next. 
The deliberations of the Allies with their American 
friends, the speech of Lloyd George in Paris, the latest 
utterance of President Wilson and the negotiations with 
Petrograd were a sort of prelude to a renewed offensive 
along the western front from which much seems to be 
expected, however summarily it may be dismissed in 
the newspapers of London and Paris. These things 
are the prelude to peace, rumors of which have been 
filling the German newspapers of late. How the Ger- 
man mind comes by its sudden faith in the prospect is 
a matter of mystification to papers like the London 
Post and the Paris Temps, which have never been in a 
less compromizing mood. The fact remains that the 
German masses have once more been assured by a 
Chancellor that a German peace is inevitable. More- 
over, the leading German dailies have been dwelling 
upon the fact, so obvious to them, that in Germany 
there is more freedom than exists in any other land 
on earth. There has been a sort of discovery of 
democracy in the fatherland, as the Gaulois sar- 
castically observes. The London News is of opinion 
that there is more democracy in Germany than there 
was when the war began. It finds expression through 
a new situation in the Reichstag. 


The Latest Political Combination 
In Germany. 
T this moment the factors controlling political 


policy in Berlin are National Liberal, Clerical— 
the so-called Center—and Socialist in the official sense. 
The great personages politically are Herr von Kuhl- 
mann, Herr von Payer, supposed to be still the vice- 
chancellor, and Prince Sch6naich - Carolath; a feudal 
territorial lord of radical opinions as Junkers view 
such things. In England the Prinée would be a mod- 
erate Liberal. These statesmen, according to the Paris 
Humanité, have been in conference. They see in 
Prussia the crux of the difficulty. If the constitution 
can be made modern, if a democratic suffrage is put 
into effect, the German empire will be shocked into a 
democratic political life. It is true that the Emperor 
stands committed to some “revolution” of the sort in 
his kingly Prussian capacity. He was for putting all 
this off until the end of the war. Circumstances have 
proved too strong. The democratization of the Prus- 
sian parliament is proceeding through the appropriate 
committees of the upper and lower chambers. So much 
seems assured from the statements of the Prince, Herr 
Erzberger and the Vice-Chancellor. In their official 
capacities, they have nothing to do with these innova- 
tions. In actual fact, the situation in the Reichstag is 


so profoundly influenced by the constitutional crisis in 
Prussia that the two are merely aspects of one another. 
Unless some totally unexpected factor is introduced at 
the last moment, the Prussian State is in the throes cf 
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A Discovery of Democracy in the Father- 
land Finds Expression Through a Realine- 
ment of Political Groups in the Reichstag 


the greatest upheaval in all its history. These are sup- 
posed in French dailies to be the facts behind all the 
talk about the new democracy in Germany. It is proba- 
ble, according to the French Socialist organ, that before 
long a logical development of the crisis will call for a 
new Chancellor—perhaps Bulow. 


Junkers Rebel at the Democratiza- 
tion of Germany. 

HE militarist elements at Berlin, speaking through 

their organ, the Tdgliche Rundschau, are in revolt 
against the Prussian “reforms,” slight as the reforms 
are in the opinion of the London Telegraph. It has 
been clear for some time to the organ of Berlin mili- 
tarism that the majority in the Reichstag dominates the 
councils of the empire. This may all be very pleasing 
to Herr. Wilson, we read, but it makes for confusion 
and ruin in the fatherland. The object of Herr Wilson, 
says the militarist organ, is to introduce into Germany 
the same sort of rule by shifty politicians with smooth 
tongues that has made England the curse and peril 
of the world. Instead of a Germany ruled by her 
strongest and bravest, it is proposed to set up a nest 
of parliamentary intrigue over which crafty lawyers 
and irresponsible journalists will hold sway. This is 
the real meaning of a world saved to democracy! The 
Kreuz-Zeitung observes that people may well ask them- 
selves if the German world is to be turned upside down 
in a period when men bred in the traditions of Bismarck 
and the first William must go to school to Herr Wilson 
in order to find out how to govern themselves. The 
next step must be a city government at Berlin modeled 
upon that of New York surrendered to Tammany Hall. 
The Hamburger Nachrichten, true to its Bismarckian 
principles, observes that Herr Wilson is the victim of 
his own fine phrases, which half the time mean noth- 
ing, seeing that he is himself the greatest of autocrats. 
These are the voices of reaction and, as the French 
dailies believe, of impotent despair. The democratized 
Prussian State is believed to be inevitable, at any rate 
by the Socialist*Vorwdrts and its radical contem- 
poraries. 


Germany’s Chancellor and Her 
Political Leaders. 


[N the critical phase of the negotiations between 

Chancellor von Hertling and the parties of the 
Reichstag, his state of health, the Figaro learns, obliged 
him to turn the whole matter over to the radical von 
Payer. It will be remembered that before taking office 
Hertling agreed to admit into his cabinets — those of 
Prussia and imperial Germany—representatives of the 
National Liberals and the Progressives among others. 
For some unexplained reason the negotiations have 
fallen through. The Liberal groups are consequently 
in some rebellion, news of which does not get into the 
Berlin dailies. The official Socialists under Scheide- 
mann are also in rebellion. They accuse the Junkers of 
causing the new distrust of Germany at Petrograd and 
of responsibility for the intrigue that aimed at setting 
the deposed Czar again upon his throne. The situation 
is complicated by the issue of “regionalism.” The Jun- 
kers, vexed by a Bavarian Chancellor, are further out- 
raged by the appointment of a south German to the 

















post of vice-chancellor. The significance of the crisis 
to the Socialist press outside Germany is in the evidence 
it affords that the Hohenzollern dynasty has to all 
appearances thrown over the Junkers. It was upon 
the Prussian Junkers that the Hohenzollern always 
leaned. It is beyond cavil that the dynasty has traveled 
far from its ancient political moorings. 


Is the New German Democracy 
a Sham? ; ‘= 
OO much has been made in a certain British and 


French press, observes the Humanité (Paris), of 
the notion that the new democracy emerging at Berlin 
is alla sham. There is no sham about the new Prus- 
sian electoral law. An election held under its demo- 
cratic provisions, should it become a statute, would not 
be a sham. The same view is put forth in the London 
News. It finds expression in the Manchester Guardian. 
The forces attaining ascendancy in the Germany of to- 
day, these dailies believe, are democratic compared with 
what has been witnessed in the past. The Vossische 
Zeitung, organ of the solidly respectable commercial 
element in the empire, is somewhat puzzled by intima- 
tions abroad that the Emperor is enacting a farce for 
the deception of the world. It points out that Chan- 
cellor von Hertling is not a mere functionary in the 
bureaucratic sense. He is one of the few German 
parliamentarians who have taken a serious interest in 
world politics. He is at the same time the leader of one 
of the most important political parties in the State. In 
any event the Reichstag, it says, after assuring the 
enactment of important domestic political reforms, is 
earnestly undertaking control of the foreign relations 
and the foreign policy of the empire. The Reichstag 
will soon prove to the world how true this is. In prin- 
ciple, it says further, it is the political consideration 
which should determine the purpose of war. It was 
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the misfortune of Germany to omit all reference to 


such a truth in framing her war scheme. She has suf- 
fered in consequence. This utterance is said to have 
been inspired by the foreign minister, Herr von Kihl- 
mann, and great significance is attached to it in France. 


The Diplomatic Future 
in the Reichstag. 

ig has for weeks been an open secret that the Foreign 

Office in London was sounded from Berlin on the 
subject of peace. The last approach of the kind was 
made, says the Figaro, just after the assumption of 
power by von Hertling, altho the initiative was taken 
by the Wilhelmstrasse, acting through intermediaries 
at the Hague. Peace was at that time very near, says 
the Petit Journal, the Paris Echo confirming it with the 
additional observation that the plan fell through because 
the Junkers saw in it the end of their sway. In Paris 
it is believed that the failure at the eleventh hour of the 
peace move settles the fate of von Hertling. The first 
joy of the German Liberals at von Hertling’s accession, 
says the Paris Temps, is seen by themselves now to 
have been premature. “A compromize chancellor,” was 
the phrase of the Kdlnische Zeitung, and the inspired 
organ of the Quai d’Orsay endorses it. The German 
Liberals were misled by the association with the new 
chancellor of the democratic. von Payer. ‘The latter 
has not justified the hopes he inspired. He is too docile. 
The Hertling combination grew out of a compromize 
between the “annexationists” and the champions ef a 
Scheidemann Socialist peace. Out of the compromize 
the militarist elements have been able to make much. 
Between the extreme parties, that is, between the Con- 
servatives and the Socialists, are the National Liberals, 
not the Progressives, the Radicals. The National Lib- 
erals, wtih the Roman Catholic Center, form the pivot 
of the combination. 





The German Imperial Chancellor is getting to be a _ proces- 
sion.—Albany Journal. 


If Byng keeps banging at that Hindenburg line there won’t be 
cnough of it left to hang clothes on.—Atlanta Constitution. 





RUSSIA’S REVOLUTION 
GETS A FRESH START 


GHOULD it turn out to be true that the Constituent 
Assembly has got down to actual work at Petro- 


grad, a new and very important phase of the Russian, 


Revolution will have arrived. The various “indepen- 
dent republics” must ultimately recognize and submit 
to the scheme of government emerging from the de- 
liberations of this body. The counter - revolutionists 
will not find it easy to deprive the Bolsheviki and other 
extremists of much credit for this development. Such 
is the view of the somewhat radical London Chronicle, 
in agreement with the Avanti of Milan. A tragedy for 
Russia would be the disruption of the Constituent As- 
sembly over some vital point. Thus the somewhat 
pessimistic Paris Gaulois, a rather moderate organ of 
legitimate monarchy. The Bolsheviki claim a majority 
of the six hundred delegates. They had much to do 
with the elections, held as far off as Kamchatka and 
participated in by women as well as by men. The prin- 
ciple of proportional representation has been main- 
tained. There is a story in the Figaro to the effect that 
some factions in the Assembly fear its pessible dis- 
persal at the point of the bayonet, especially if the Con- 





The Strength of the Bolsheviki, the Possibility cf an 
Aggressive Against Germany, and the Disposition of 
Japan Are All Factors in the New Russian Situation 


stitution be too bold on the land question. The con- 
flict in the deliberations will rage around this question. 
The London News expresses its surprise at the failure 
of the western powers to appreciate the vital importance 
of the Assembly as the key to all recent events at Petro- 
grad. Kerensky fell because he put off the Assembly. 
Lenin will prevail if he can secure the confidence of this 
body, which he will strive desperately to do. His suc- 
cess is anything but assured to this observer. 


Intrigues at Petrograd Undermine 
Everybody. ; 
]N one respect the Bolsheviki have been wiser than 


their critics—in handling agrarian discontent in Rus- 
sia, and this is beginning to be appreciated by many 
London dailies which at first denounced these ex- 
tremists. The arrival of the delegates to the Con- 


stituent Assembly at the capital reveals the appalling 
want of the masses all over the Russian Empire. Its 
people, says the Manchester Guardian, after first-hand 
investigation on a considerable scale, lack the neces- 
saries of life. 


The Russian masses are not only with- 
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LEARNING TO PLAY WITH HIS BLOCKS 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


out food. They have no clothes, no shoes, no hats. 
Even domestic utensils, dishes, furniture and the like 
have gone in the general destruction. In many a des- 
titute home there is money but it procures nothing. 
Lenin was perfectly right when he said in the Soviet 
that the peasants believe they have nothing to fight for. 
They have not enough land. They have not boots to 
wear in the trenches. The peasant can not understand 
how he is to fight for democracy while he is hungry 
and naked, a point made again and again by the Bol- 
sheviki in their organs and at last perceived by the 
British Ambassador at Petrograd, to whom the coming 
of the Constituent Assembly has, the British paper says, 
proved a revelation of much that mystified him. 


German Impressions of the 
Crisis in Russia. 


A COMBINATION of journalism with diplomacy 

is seen by western European dailies in the plans 
of their German contemporaries to report very fully 
the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly at Petro- 
grad. The reporters will be agents of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, says the Figaro. The charge is made, too, that 
some of the delegates are German agents disguised as 
Socialists of an advanced type. Germany, says the in- 
fluential Frankfurter Zeitung, can conclude a peace 
only with a stable Russia. That means the Russia 
which formulates herself through the Constituent As- 


sembly. It is absurd, says the Vossische Zeitung, to 
suppose, as the western powers do, that Germany will 
not feel warranted in following the proceedings of the 
Assembly with intense interest. . Russia is next door 
to Germany just as Mexico is next to the United States 
and China is next to Japan. The Berliner Tageblatt 
observes that the Constituent Assembly may disperse 
into chaos or it may fall a prey to the intrigues of the 
English. At every manifestation of German friendli- 
ness, the Assembly will be poisoned against the govern- 
ment of Berlin. The British, the German daily adds, 
will take the Constituent Assembly in tow if the utmost 
care be not exercized to prevent such a catastrophe. 
The English, it feels sure, want the whole scheme of 
the Assembly to fail. 


Possibility of a Renewal 
of Russia’s Warfare. 


‘T HE past few weeks have brought a revulsion of 

feeling among the Russian Radicals on the subject 
of Germany and this, too, observes the careful London 
Chronicle, is having its effect upon the progress of 
events in the councils of the Bolsheviki. They see that 
the policy of fraternization with the Germans has failed. 
The Bolshevik explanation is that Russia has nothing 
for the German masses to eat, a theory favored in the 
Petrograd Den. The London organ learns that the fol- 
lowers of Lenin, returning from the front, disillusioned 
him when it appeared that German troops were for- 
bidden to talk with Russian revolutionaries. The prog- 
ress of the revolutionary spirit in Germany has been 
overestimated. It is true that a powerful faction of 
the Bolsheviki still feel confident that the expected 
German social revolution will materialize. It is, how- 
ever, long overdue. Some of the Bolsheviki in the 


Constituent Assembly profess to be aware that the 
Germans are fighting the social revolution in Russia. 
Lenin has actually said, if he be correctly quoted in 
western Europe, that if the Germans refuse to make a 
just peace they are to be deemed enemies of the Rus- 
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ALL FOAM 
—Rehse in N. Y. World 














sian revolution. That would mean a war between revo- 
lutionary Russia and a Germany that must be deemed 
autocratic and imperialistic. 
taking shape along these unexpected lines, says the 
Paris Victoire. It is confirmed by the Humanité. 
Lenin’s present feeling is that the education of the 
German masses has been mainly along sociological lines 
and that they have a defective conception of political 
liberty, the rights of the individual. One of the con- 
ferences between his followers and the envoys from 
Berlin broke up in disorder, the Socialist French organ 
says. It is likely to strain the diplomatic capacity of 
the Germans to avoid a rupture with the new-found 
Russian friends as the peace negotiations proceed. M. 
Albert Thomas, the French Socialist leader, is quoted 
as having told a group of deputies at Paris that Russia 
may spring to arms to drive out the Germans, and that 
very soon. He denies that the eastern front has been 
denuded of the best troops by the general staff in Berlin. 


Japan Takes the Alarm at the 
Russian Situation. 


H AVING heard that supplies are held up at Vladivos- 

tok, the Bolsheviki despatched troops across Si- 
beria to that port in the far East. They found Japan 
already there. The Japanese, according to the explana- 
tion in the Figaro, supposed to be authorized, are not 
afraid to hand over the accumulated stores to the pro- 
visional government, however “revolutionary” it may 
be. The fear at Tokyo is that quantities of ammunition 
and weapons of offense will find their way into German 
hands. The new Siberian Republic, of which so much 
was heard last month, has been active along sections of 
the Siberian railway in a fashion not palatable to the 
Japanese. There is a feeling that some of the inde- 
pendence movements in Russia are of German origin 
and the French dailies think the inference just. Japan 
means to permit nothing to leave Vladivostok until she 
is reassured as to destination. The Tokyo government, 
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JAPAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD REVOLUTIONARY 


The situation is rapidly , 








RUSSIA 





WANTED: A BEAR-TAMER 
—Taylor in Los Angeles Times 


in announcing this policy, likewise authorized the news- 
papers to repudiate all connection with the plotters who 
effected the alleged escape of the vanishing Nicholas 
Romanoff. The Nichi Nichi and other inspired Japa- 
nese dailies are likewise agitated by German insinua- 
tions that official Tokyo stands for reaction. Viscount 
Motono explained to the correspondents that Japan 
does not care how democratic Russia becomes. The 
Wilhelmstrasse, he avers, is trying to discredit the 
Japanese Government as a reactionary autocracy living 
in fear of Russian revolutionists. The truth is that offi- 
cial Tokyo is eager to establish cordial relations with 
any government at Petrograd that really represents the 
Russian people. The landing of troops at Vladivostok 
was hastened by reports of a German plot to blow up 
stores of explosives there. 


Bolsheviki and Junkers 
. ; in for a Row. ; 
HE Russians who stream into the Scandinavian 


lands as refugees or as seekers of something to eat 
venture upon confident predictions which find their way 
into the Aftonbladet and its contemporaries. There 
will be, it is said, a sort of treaty between the Wilhelm- 
strasse and the Tauride Palace. The Junkers and the 
capitalists will profess sympathy for Bolsheviki. There 
may be a mutual understanding regarding territory. 
In the end there will emerge a hopeless conflict of irre- 
concilable points of view. The Junkers will give them- 
selves the airs of conquerors. They will cling to the 
Baltic provinces. 
to hold this view of what impends. 


The Socialist leader Branting is said 
He is said to feel 
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FALSE PROPHET 


—Pease in Newark News 


that the men in power at Berlin, who think they know 
the Russian character, are hopelessly astray on the 
subject. - Official Germany has never been in contact 
with the masses of the Russian people. On the other 
hand, the revolutionists at Petrograd mean to urge 
upon Berlin evacuation of all conquered regions, in- 
cluding Rumania and Belgium. This will be found 
impossible by the Junkers and their industrial satellites. 
The Lenins and the Trotzkys will be unable to hold 
the workers and soldiers, and above all the delegates 
to the Constituent Assembly, if they do not produce 
evidence of a new spirit in Germany. The result will 
be that Lenin and the Bolsheviki must go over to the 
anti-German party at Petrograd or lose all hold over 
their followers. There is a feeling in the Scandinavian 
countries, accordingly, that an outbreak of hostilities 
between Petrograd and Berlin is inevitable unless the 
present attitude of Berlin changes greatly. Even those 
who regard Russia as the victim of a malignant Social- 
istic fever do not despair of an ultimate recovery. They 
point out that Lenin and Trotzky will have to show that 
they know how to make war, if necessary, as well as to 
make peace. The armistice arranged at Brest-Litovsk 
was obviously a makeshift. Russia is still to formulate 
a conscious military policy. The Bolsheviki may even 
be compelled to initiate an offensive. The competent 
correspondent of the London Mail is positive in his 
predictions that Russia will return to the battle line. 


The Difficult Task of Managing 
the Russian Crisis. 
A® stage succeeds stage in the Russian cyclorama, 
laments the Manchester Guardian, a tempting 
opportunity presents itself which the London foreign 
office lets slip. The failure of the Allies in Petrograd, 
it insists, is due to the persistence of a clique at the 
British foreign office which is wedded to secret diplo- 


macy. This clique misrepresents the Russian revolu- 
tion as an orgy of licentious anarchism based upon the 
proposition that Petrograd Bolsheviki have not the 
same political aspirations as the British aristocrats. 
The situation will continue while a Balfour runs the 
foreign office. The English, it says, can neither an- 
ticipate events in Russia nor control them. The 
Guardian says: 


“There was a time when the action of this country might 
have very sensibly affected the development of the Russian 
Revolution. Had the Government, the official classes, and 
the press as a whole been sincere in their democratic sym- 
pathies, they would have hailed the Revolution as a great 
step forward in human history, and would have stood from 
the first in sympathetic relation with the men who were 
trying to evolve a new order in Russia. Next, instead of 
turning aside impatiently from the proposal of peace with- 
out annexations, a Government that understocd Russia— 
for that matter we may say a Government that understood 
our own national interests—would have at once consented 
to examine this proposal in the light of the new situation 
which the Revolution had brought about. Examining it in 
concert with the Russians, they would at once have seen 
that, if the Revolution made some things more difficult, it 
made others much easier. The whole Austrian, Balkan and 
Turkish policy called for revision, and in all these parts it 
was possible materially to lighten our eargo. Constan- 
tinople ceased to be an objective, the dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary, if ever seriously intended, fell utterly 
out of date, and it at once became possible to open to Aus- 
tria, crying out as she was for peace, the possibility of an 
escape from the war on easy terms. It would have been 
no very arduous feat for a competent diplomacy to have 
severed Germany from Turkey and broken the organism 
of Middle Europe at the neck. No sign of any such effort 
appeared. The suggestion of a Labor Conference, which 
might at least have served to keep the Russian Socialists 
in touch with our Labor party, was treated as semi- 
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THE ACQUAINTANCE WILL PROBABLY BE SHORT-LIVED 
—Ding in Des Moines Register 
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HUNGER § STRIKE! 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 


treasonable. A perfectly wooden attitude was adopted, and 
the Western Powers made believe that nothing had hap- 
pened. In this very week we have had Mr. Balfour ad- 
hering to the terms of the Allies’ reply to President Wilson 


WHY AMERICA IS AT WAR UP TO THE HILT 

















JA, TAKE IT AROUND BY TH’ BACK DOOR 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


—a reply sent last January, before the Czar fell, before the 
Russian designs on the Straits had been abandoned. Mr. 
Balfour might as well have expressed adherence to the 
policy of the Crimean War.” 





A cablegram says Russia is ready to negotiate a separate peace. 
It will end probably in separate pieces—N. Y. Telegraph. 


In supplying Russian soldiers at the front with only Bolsheviki 
ballots, Foreign Minister Trotzky proved his New York training 
in practical politics ——Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


The kind of peace Russia can make now will be anything but 
peaceful.—Detroit Free Press. 


Siberian rebels are said to have named the former czar emperor. 
Well, it can’t be denied that Nicholas did a lot for Siberia while 
he was in power.—Chicago Herald. 





THE POWER THAT AMERICA IS WIELDING 
TO WIN THE WAR 


By SIR GEORGE H. REID, M.P. 


Formerly Premier and Lord High Commissioner of Australia 


The author of this important drticle, written especially for CURRENT OPINION, is the father 
of the Australian commonwealth, which is closely patterned after the American form of 
government. His view-point is that of a visitor who has studied us attentively and is a pas- 


sionate champion of American ideals. It is only by rightly 


ding the weight of our 





traditional political maxims—the maxim of peace and that of detachment from the affairs of 
other continents—that, he says, the immense significance of our entrance into the war can 


be understood.—EDITORIAL NOTE. 


HEN the lives of American civilians, engaged in 
legitimate travel on the Lusitania, the Ancona, the 
Sussex, paid the toll of the German policy of submarine 
ruthlessness, men in Europe were amazed at the failure 
of America to take up arms immediately. Germany’s 
fell purpose of dominion was to them a fact, proved 
and demonstrated by nearly a year of war such as the 
world had never seen, such as modern man never had 
conceived possible. They could not understand why 
the great republic, founded on the principle of respon- 
sible individual liberty, on the principle of great public 
policies being finally determined in the main by the 
force of public opinion, failed to perceive the menace 
actually threatening not only its theories but its very 
existence. They could not understand why this great 


people could tolerate the murder of its citizens, could 
view the events, of such pregnant meaning, with so 
curious a detachment. 


Yet, perhaps, in that very de- 





tachment was builded the overwhelming force and 
determination to win which characterized America’s 
final entrance into the war. 

Perhaps in no country in the world is the press as 
powerful and so expressive of public opinion. There 
may be contrary instances, but in the main, and es- 
pecially on great national issues, the American press 
molds and is molded by the feelings, instincts and 
judgments of the great body of the public, to an unusual 
degree. Individual journalism, if I may use the phrase, 
such as Die’ Zukunft, of Maximilian Harden, for in- 
stance, is practically unknown in this country. On my 
previous visits to America, I have had occasion to 
consider attentively one—to the foreigner—very pe- 
culiar feature of the American press. I refer to the 
absence of what I may call extra-American news. If 
an American millionairess married a European noble- 
man, then the papers carried the news. But otherwise, 
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local and national affairs, sports and all those features 
that make the American press so attractive were su- 
preme. The affairs of the world outside did not interest 
the press, for the simple reason that world affairs did 
not interest American readers. They were busy solving 
their own problems. Their position was but another 
aspect of that aforementioned policy of detachment. 
Busy, self-centered individualists, concerned with the 
problems of individual existence and success, concen- 
trated on the task of individual achievement within 
the self-imposed limits of that liberty of action which 
they had won, they seemed to ignore the affairs of the 
rest of the world almost entirely. And in its lack of 
time and space for foreign affairs, the American press 
was, no doubt, acting in sympathy with the tastes of 
its readers. The spirit and purposes of German ag- 
gression must have been utterly foreign to American 
notions. 

The true significance of German aims was slowly 
but surely brought home to America, as it had been 
brought home to England, France and Belgium. The 
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workings of the German mind are horribly patent now, 
even here. But how that mind came to act as it does 
is beyond understanding. To the German mind your 
amazed incredulity was probably regarded as mere 
make-believe. But when Germany sought to impose 
her rule upon the shipping, upon the very ports of 
America, she went too far even for American patience. 
Your ships might leave your ports only if Germany 
were satisfied that they obeyed, in cargo carried, in 
routes followed, in destinations cleared for, Germany’s 
august commands. Even your tolerant President would 
not stand for this. There is no doubt that the Presi- 
dent had good reasons for his patience, but he felt now 
that the nation was behind him. The response was as 
immediate, as it was stunning to Germany. Her plot- 
ting ambassador and a ship-load of his tools were sent 
home; and within a few weeks, the President from the 
rostrum of the House of Representatives sounded the 
call to arms, and, in a speech that will stand for all 
time, declared that “the world must be made safe for 
democracy !” 
Going to War at the Drop 





of the Hat. 














HE DECLARES THE WAR-MAKING MIGHT OF AMERICA IS NOT 

EXAGGERATED 

Sir George Reid is firmly of the opinion that the military power of Germany must and will 
be broken, and that Uncle Sam will swing a sledge-hammer of crushing force. 


ESOLUTELY, with full realiza- 

tion of the issues that lay at the 
root of this world war, America 
brought into it mighty reserves of 
manhood and production. That the 
rights of man might be forever 
secure, this great republic brought 
its fresh, indomitable vigor and will 
to the support of the Allied foes 
of autocracy in Europe. What the 
President, the Cabinet, the Congress 
and the heads of all the depart- 
ments have accomplished since the 
declaration of war seems to. me to 
be truly wonderful, considering how 
many radical changes, both of prin- 
ciple and practice, were involved. 
The tasks were great, the emergency 
grave, and the genius for getting 
through work that has made America 
famous has been severely tried. Part 
of your great navy was in European 
waters almost immediately, and the 
rest had taken over the policing of 
the Atlantic. Within two months, I 
understand, ten millions of your 
young men were enrolled for pros- 
pective war service. In eight months, 
seven billions of dollars were raised 
by voluntary subscription, and in a 
form with which the public was un- 
familiar. Great industrial, mining, 
agricultural and transportation re- 
sources have been rapidly and sys- 
tematically mobilized. Tens of thou- 
sands of troops have been safely 
transported across the submarine- 
infested Atlantic. In October, 1916, 
your military establishment, in Eu- 
ropean eyes, was negligible. In 
October, 1917, only the densest Ger- 
man arrogance could even affect to 
be ignorant of the tremendous de- 
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velopment in the American naval, military, and ship- 
building spheres. Of course, there are many problems 
unsolved, for difficulties and delays were and are to 
be expected. Your aerial preparations are in them- 
selves of vast and vital importance. However, all 
these problems will be overcome. I understand that 
the matter of coal is acute. In England, the coal 
problem for the approaching winter was tackled months 
ago. A census of all the houses in the kingdom was 
made, the number of rooms and the number of in- 
habitants. Then coal was allotted according to a 
schedule scientifically worked out, and the local coal 
dealers came under government control. 

In Australia, on the other hand, there arose in the 
first period of the war few of the great problems that 
America has had to face. In the first place, Australia 
has had for some years a system of compulsory mili- 
tary training. It has some resemblance to the Swiss 
system. All Australian males between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-six are enrolled. The boys up 
to eighteen are cadets and receive a preliminary train- 
ing as part of their education. At eighteen they take 
up military training regularly, and every male between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-six spends at least ten 
days annually in a military camp. When the war was 
started, these trained young Australians, with splendid 
loyalty, rushed from all parts of the continent to the 
recruititg stations. Out of a population of about five 
and a quarter millions, between three and four hundred 
thousands have volunteered. The same proportion 
would give America a fighting force of seven or eight 
million men. In the same way, Australia had created 
for herself a nucleus of a navy. At the outbreak of 
the war, the Australian ships promptly cooperated with 
the British navy in the Pacific, and the destruction of 
the German raider Emden was the work of the Aus- 
tralian cruiser, the Sydney. In Australia, the control 
of exports and of shipping was rendered simple by 
adopting the British Orders in Council: The wheat 
crop of the country was taken over by the British gov- 
ernment and millions of bushels of wheat are lying in 
Australian warehouses awaiting shipment to England 
and the Allies. Australia has been able not only to 
actively participate in the war, but to pay, as she does 
to every man serving her colors, a minimum wage of 
six shillings ($1.50) per day. 


Competitive Armaments Must 
Be Stopped. 


T the eventual conference to settle the terms of 

peace—and men at the front are much more san- 
guine regarding this conference than the men at home— 
America will represent the highest possible ideals. If 
I understand him, the American is willing to make 
great sacrifices, but he will show a touch of German 
thoroughness when the settlement comes. I hope and 
believe that America will demand a settlement that will 
last, and not an armistice that will enable the German 
to go back to nurse his hatred and to plot and contrive 
a renewal of the fight. Germany must not be allowed 
to pave the way again for her mad dreams of world 
dominion. For one thing is certain. If competitive 
armaments are not stopped, this war will be but a 
draw. German diplomats are clever at bluffing, or at 
least they think they are. In this connection, Bismarck 
once made a remark to my friend, Sir William Rich- 
mond, the eminent painter, who was staying with him, 


WHEN THE DOOM OF THE KAISER 
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Referring to the Em- 


that has special weight to-day. 
peror William, the Iron Chancellor—who had all the 
present-day German diplomat’s ruthlessness and un- 
scrupulousness, but vastly better brains—said: “The 
emperor will play a trump card some day, but he will 


play it at the wrong time and ruin his country.” Wil- 
liam has played his trump card and has ruined his 
country. 

The doom of the Kaiser and of his brother despots 
was sealed when President Wilson delivered his mo- 
mentous war message. Shall we allow representatives 
of Germany, Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria—outrageous 
outlaws who have broken every law of God and man— 
to sit at the council table with our men? When a nest 
of highway robbers is caught red-handed, you do not 
invite them to a council table to help you to make laws 
for the better suppression of highway robbery. No! 
They must be taken before this grand alliance, rep- 
resenting twelve hundred millions of the human race, 
and the terms of peace must be dictated to them; and 
something more solid than their oaths must be security 
for faithful performance. 

, How a Permanent Peace 
Can Be Insured. 

‘THE great federated democracies must make it plain 

to all the world that they in their strength will never 
tolerate wars again. Let England and America say 
that there shall be no more wars over international 
disputes. In war there is always the aggressor and the 
attacked. Let it be known to the world that these two 
powers will at all times defend the attacked; that they 
will stand behind the power that seeks a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute; and that they stand behind 
that power with all their might—and there will be no 
war. 

Germany is nearer to the fateful hour, I believe and 
hope, than most people are aware. It is now strictly 
a defensive war for Germany, despite her successes in 
Italy, and the chaotic conditions in Russia. No matter 
what her temporary advances may be, her final posi- 
tion is that she has to stand in enemy territory while 
her enemy daily grows stronger, and that when she 
falls back—as in France—she falls back permanently. 
England has now 5,250,000 men under arms. The 
German idea was a smashing victory. The Kaiser said, 
in August, 1916: “Our victorious soldiers will be back 
in Berlin before the leaves fall.”” But the smash failed. 
As more lives are lost, as the German people’s hunger 
grows day by day—the blockade is proving extremely 
effective this winter—they will look for a scapegoat. 
Can they overlook their War Lord? The leaves are 
falling, but they will not shower upon his returning 
victorious troops. And yet, it would be wanton folly 
to look for the end we must achieve without making 
the greatest effort, the greatest sacrifices. In the final 
stage, the mighty power of America will be as in- 
valuable and invincible as her ideals will be at the peace 
conference. America brings to the conflict unexampled 
treasures of men and money; and every resource must 
be employed to that end. . . . Remember, that if Ger- 
many were to triumph, the British and American na- 
tions will lose their fleets, and never will be allowed 
to rebuild a navy again. Our nations never will be 
allowed armies again. The Germans are also very 
thoro in their brutality when they get the upper hand. 
It is for us to conquer or to perish as world powers. 
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SPEAKER FOR UNCLE SAM AT THE 


COUNCIL TABLES 


T the conference in Paris of the 
special ambassadors of the 
Allies to establish a firmer 
unity of control in the con- 
duct of the war, the United 
States was chiefly represented by a 
hard-headed, soft-spoken man who has 
quietly come to be a dominating figure 
at the council tables of Europe. He 
has been called the Assistant President 
of the United States. It was his third 
mission abroad, the first two of which. 
as special envoy of the administra- 
tion, were veiled in an atmosphere of 
mystery and were accompanied by un- 
ending speculation on the part of the 
general public. The first, undertaken 
in January, 1915, was popularly sup- 
posed to have as its motive peace nego- 
uiations. This he denied, and his de- 
nials were disregarded. Whereupon a 
writer in the New York Times has 
been provoked to inquire why it would 
not be a goog idea to begin taking 
Colonel Edward M. House at his word. 
It is suggested in support of the idea, 
revolutionary as it is, that persons who 
have tried it have never gone wrong. 
In other words, Col. House does not 
lie to newspaper men. He has uttered 
perhaps as many as twelve sentences 
for publication in the past five years; 
not a large number, but there has been 
nothing but the truth in any of them, 
we are assured. Furthermore, says 
Mark Sullivan, in Collier’s: 


“He holds no public office, has no con- 
stituents to make him keep his ear to 
the ground, and need make no conces- 
sions to expediency. More than any of 
the others, he will be able to look the 
truth in the face. Finally, Colonel House, 
more than any living man, knows the 
factors of the problems involved. He 
has had more intimate access to them 
than anybody else. For nearly three 
years of the war, so long as we were 
still neutral, Colonel House was, so to 
speak, the common denominator of all 
the warring nations. He could and did 
go to Germany and talk with the Kaiser, 
Bethmann - Hollweg, and the jothers in 
power; he could and did go back and 
forth across the North Sea to England 
and talk with Lloyd George, Asquith. 
and the other men in authority; he could 
and did cross the Channel and have the 
same relation of intimacy and confidence 
with the French leaders. He was the 
common denominator at a time when all 
over Europe diplomacy had come to an 


end and neither side knew. what the other. 


side thought. He was the common bearer 





Nothing About Col. House Suggests Mystery Nor 


Even the Signal Ability Which Has Made Him 


OF EUROPE 


of ideas and intelligence at a time when 
it was not physically possible for the 
statesmen of Europe to hear anything 
from the other side except the roar of 
cannon.” 


The power that Colonel House wields 
and has wielded over many men of 
different character is not suggested in 
his appearance, which is that of a man 
in no way remarkable. No ore would 
turn to look after him in the street, 





THE UNITED STATES 


Colonel Edward M. House, three times a 
special envoy of the administration on im- 
portant missions to Europe, is a man of power 
who does everything but look the part. 











Virtually Assistant President of the United States 


we read, nor be at all impressed by a 
casual meeting. He is unobtrusive, 
slight, not tall, grayish, rather color- 
less, suave in manner, easy in conver- 
sation; there is nothing about him to 
suggest mystery. He does not convey 
the idea of the silent man in politics, 
nor the idea of a politician, tho he is 
that. He could not impress a crowd, 
and he never tries to. His influence 
is exerted over individuals. President 
Wilson painted a little picture of him 
once in these words: 


“IT can point out to you a few men— 
of course I am not going to name them 
now—whom every man ought to be afraid 
of because nothing but the truth resides 
in them. I have one in particular in 
mind whom I have never caught think- 
ing about himself. I would not dare to 
make a pretense in the presence of that 
man even if I wanted to. His eyes con- 
tain the penetrating light of truth before 
which all disguises fall away.” 


One line in this pen-picture, that 
about the lack of self-consciousness, is 
very true and apt, agrees the editor of 
Collier’s ; but at the next dip of his pen 
he asserts that the rest of the word- 
painting, standing alone, is apt to 
throw one off the key. It incorrectly 
pictures a stern, unbending man, a 
Scotch Presbyterian sort of man, with 
accusing eyes and uncompromizing 
mind. Whereas: 


“Colonel House is essentially smiling 
and friendly. He is all gentleness and 
tolerance and deference; and compromize 
has been one of his ways of getting re- 
sults in politics. He always tried to get 
the best man and the best measure. When 
he couldn’t he took the second best and 
took it with a smile, knowing quite well 
it was second best, for his accurate mind 
would never deceive itself. He has 
opinions, strong ones, but no pride of 
opinion, no arrogance. When you say 
something that Colonel House does not 
agree with he smiles and says ‘yes’ with 
a rising inflection in the questioning way; 
but when you utter an idea that he has 
thought about and approves, he becomes 
animated and talks in a voice that is low, 
but with a gently bubbling enthusiasm. 
You never hear him speak in condemna- 
tion of any man. If he likes a man, he 
speaks of him with an attractively ani- 
mated enthusiasm. If a man doesn’t 
appeal to him, there just doesn’t seem 
to be any reaction, altho occasionally he 
will laugh with real heartiness over the 
obstinacy or stupidity or blindness of 
some men.” 
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Most of his contacts with men occur 
in the workroom of his apartment in 
New York, a room that contains only 
four chairs. To that room comes every 
variety of public men — office-holders, 
office-seekers, foreign diplomats, Allied 
army officers, Socialists, business men, 
Democrats, Republicans, journalists. 
Colonel House is seldom or never seen 
at the distinguished guest table of a 
public dinner. He has never held an 
office nor sought one. What, then, is 
the motive of power; what does he 
get out of it? Evidently, we read, it 
isn’t money, for his wealth is variously 


THE MAN WHO CONTROLS THE GERMAN BLOCKADE 


estimated at from $2,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000, chiefly consisting of planta- 
tions and other lands in his native 


state of Texas. It is quite enough to 
enable him to have a modest apartment 
in New York and a modest New Eng- 
land summer home, to entertain the 
almost daily luncheon parties of rarely 
more than three which are his prin- 
cipal means of keeping in contact with 
the world, and to give him the free- 
dom to devote himself to ideas. The 
motive can hardly be fame, which he 
studiously avoids. No; Colonel House, 
we are led to conclude, loves the hu- 
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SIR ERIC GEDDES: THE AMERICANIZED 
FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY 


ORE than any other Briton 
now holding exalted office 
in London, Sir Eric Geddes, 
ruler of the King’s navy, 
exemplifies traits recognized 

in England as “American.” They are 
not “Yankee” characteristics, however, 
as London Truth is at some pains to 
explain, seeing that this clean-cut and 
brisk Scot gained his practical experi- 
ence of our ways in the South. Even 
in his speech, it seems, the first lord 
of the admiralty suggests the other 
side of Mason and Dixon’s line, for he 
says “hoase” and not “house” and “ah” 
for “I.” His somewhat soft and liquid 
accent, blended with the northern burr 
in his speech, imparts a highly original 
and piquant flavor to the observations 
he makes from time to time in the 
Commons. When Sir Eric is up, as 
they say over there, there are no de- 
bates in the House. There are con- 
versations. Sir Eric is at his best 
when interrupted with a question, an 
observation. He is most impressive 
when he sticks his hands in his pock- 
ets, stands very straight, leans back 
and remarks: “Ah suppose, sir, ah 
have a right to think as ah please, sir,” 
quite in the Kentucky manner. There 
are, in the opinion of this statesman, 
but two places where men educate 
themselves in the school of greatness 
—our own South and Kipling’s India. 
The first lord of the admiralty knows 
both as well as if they were his own 
pockets. 


Sir Eric Geddes is the head of a- 


gifted Scotch family long known, ac- 
cording to the London World, for the 
pushing ways of its sons. Sir Eric’s 
father was a railway magnate in India 
years ago, a civil engineer by profes- 
sion, a keen Scot who made a fortune 
out of his personal qualities of thrift, 
foresight and industry. There has 
been a distinguished Geddes before the 
world for generations, sometimes in 
science, sometimes in commerce, often 
in the army and now and then in the 
Church. They are all extremely clan- 


nish and all eager to “arrive.” The 
younger brother of Sir Eric, Sir Auck- 
land, is another Geddes whom the war 
has rendered notable. Sir Eric. is 
now forty-two, and London journalists 
are impressed by his remarkable re- 
semblance to his published photo- 
graphs! They do not, says the London 
World, convey any idea of the breezi- 
ness of his personality, the eagerness 
of the voice in which he dwells upon 
the “blockade,” his earnest tone as he 
expounds the truth that the North de- 
feated the South in our Civil War by 
the persistence and the effectiveness of 
the blockade. The naval history of 
the American Civil War is always on 
the tip of this Scot’s tongue. He has 
studied it long and profoundly. He is 
well informed on the subject of block- 
ade running and he seems to share the 
general British impression that Stone- 
wall Jackson was the most brilliant 
military commander in the struggle. 
Nevertheless, according to Sir Eric, 
the South had a hopeless task from the 
first owing to the rigidity of that un- 
relaxing blockade. The lesson is ob- 
vious, and the first lord of the admi- 
ralty never fails to state it: Germany 
is whipped because the sea can never 
be hers, whatever be the deeds of her 
submarines. Here we have the whole 
case of the so-called “ginger” school 
against Sir Eric. He has not risked 
a sea-fight. He talks about one but in 
the end he is always harking back to 
that blockade. 

Administration, organization—these 
are said in our London contemporary 
to be the trump cards of Sir Eric. He 
was intended for the army, and as a 
lad he was. sent home to Scotland from 
India and spent some years at Mer- 
chiston Castle School, in Edinburgh, 
where the head master finally ob- 
served: “Ye’ve no metaphysics, ye’ve 
no leeterature, ye’ve no art; but ye’ve 
a future.” He is said to exist to this 
day in a state of astonishing ignorance 
on’all these themes, but in the wisdom 
of this world he is conceded to be 
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man race, is interested in it as another 
man is interested in birds or bees or 
pictures, and believes in it. He has 
read and reflected enough to know 
that, in terms of centuries rather than 
years, democracy is still an experiment. 
Just at this moment the experiment is 
in extreme peril. He believes in de- 
mocracy, not merely with his mouth 
but with his heart. But his intelligence 
and his knowledge. of history tell him 
that this business of human society 
managing itself is complex and diffi- 
cult, if not a baffling problem, and he 
has a zeal to help. 


He Was Once a B. & O. Station 
Agentand Baggage Smasher, and Now 
Controls the Blockade of Germany 


a marvel. At the Oxford Military 
School he did brilliantly but abandoned 
an army career for business. He was 
a lad in his teens when first he reached 
this country and looked about him for 
a job. He was not above turning his 
hand to anything, and he worked in a 
lumber camp down South for many 
strenuous weeks, wearing overalls, su- 
perintending the labors of a gang and 
initiating himself into the mysteries of 
forestry. His success in dealing with 
“labor” and the esteem, even affection, 
he inspired in the men under his orders 
first drew the attention of a high offi- 
cial of the Baltimore & Ohio road to 
the youthful Scot. In due time he was 
filling a responsible post on the line, 
directing the operations of station 
agents and superintending the con- 
struction of power houses and yards. 
He practiced such severe thrift at this 
period that his living expenses never 
exceeded ten dollars a week and were 
often much less. He had accumulated 
a snug sum when he received a flatter- 
ing offer from a railway line in India. 

It is to the Indian experience of Sir 
Eric that he is indebted, observes a 
writer in the London News, for his 
remarkable insight into the nature of 
what is called for this purpose “rail- 
way human nature.” Fresh from 
America, the young Scot applied to 
the management of the crews the ideas 
he had picked up in our own South. 
He is understood to have lost favor 
with official Calcutta by a somewhat 
candid expression of his view that the 
illiteracy of India was a disgrace. He 
rose very rapidly through the grades 
of the railway hierarchy, all the same, 
and as an expert his fame reached the 
directors of the great North Eastern 
in England. He was barely thirty 
when he entered its service. His 
knowledge of human nature, in con- 
junction with his practical knowledge 
of railroads, made him the most im- 
portant official ‘in the service when 
Great Britain entered her period of 
strike disturbance on the eve of the 
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great war. His capacity for the man- 
agement of men disposed to strike has 
won him many a eulogy from Lloyd 
George. Sir Eric Geddes has known 
the privations of the railway worker’s 
lot. He has been deprived of oppor- 
tunity for meals, for sleep, for recrea- 
tion, through what he has himself de- 
nounced as lack of organization, in- 
capacity to adjust hours of work to 
the necessities of transportation. He 
knows when to coax, when to persuade, 
when to speak firmly; but, above all, he 
can talk to his men with a first-hand 
knowledge of their daily lives which 
no other railway magnate of his stand- 
ing and fame possesses. This practical 
wisdom proved of inestimable service, 
says the London World, when it be- 
came vital to transfer the control of 
the railways from that of directors to 
the government itself. 

The outside world heard little of Sir 
Eric Geddes when the war of move- 
ment on the western front had given 
place to a struggle for strategic posi- 
tions and the construction of railways 
was all-important quite apart from the 
organization of train services over 
lines in the British zone. He was, nev- 
ertheless, the man of that emergency, 
and it was then, our contemporary af- 
firms, that he really began —a little 
over two years ago—the career which 
has now made his name a household 
word. In France he was a complete 
success and his first reward was his 
knighthood. He has a quickness of 
decision which at times, says the Lon- 
don Mail, takes his superiors aback. 
“Don’t you think,” he was asked, re- 
garding a particularly daring sugges- 
tion, “that you’d better think it over?” 
“Think it over!” echoed Geddes. “If 
I think it over I might decide not to 
do it.” He is notoriously impatient of 
boards, committees, conférences and 
councils, a detail in his character 
which the bureaucrats of a traditional 
type find most disconcerting. “Don’t 
you believe,” he was asked once, “in 
talking a thing over?” “Yes,” said he, 
“but how can you talk a thing over 
until you have done it?” This element 
of recklessness in Sir Eric, as some of 
his critics deem it, has been justified 
by its brilliant results. He is admit- 
tedly over-positive and even dicta- 
torial, and then he must rely upon the 
suavity of his brother Auckland to 
smoothe down the ruffled susceptibili- 
ties of those with whom he works or is 
supposed to work. 

Another source of difficulty with Sir 
Eric is his tendency to summon to his 
aid men whom he knew in his days of 
obscurity, men often unknown to the 
political world of London, men with 
no bureaucratic records, men of no 
family and, as some affirm, no ante- 
cedents. This, he declares, is essential 
in building up an organization. He is 











smasher when he was in his teens. 





THE RULER OF THE KING’S NAVY WHO WAS ONCE A LUMBER-CAMP BOY 


Sir Eric Geddes, who controls the blockade of Germany by sea, made his own way 


from poverty to renown and ran a B. & O. 


station as an humble agent and baggage 








careless in his attitude to representa- 
tives of ancient families, the inner 
circle. This is affirmed to be the real 
cause of the criticism directed against 
him by Tory organs. No one has yet 
accused him of picking inefficiency. 
His brother owes nothing to Eric, who, 
it is whispered, does not get along any 
too well with him. There is a theory 
in the Geddes clan that Auckland is 
the genius of the family, wonder being 
freely expressed that the world. does 
not yet perceive the fact. Eric has 
none of the shining traits. He is no 
orator, for one thing. His talks in the 
Commons are conceded in the London 
News to be distinctly below par—no 
fine phrases, no apt retorts, no felici- 
tous elucidations. Indeed, the first lord 
of the admiralty is charged with mak- 
ing obscurity more obscure and the art 
of popularity is not his. He is essen- 
tially the business man of a type more 


familiar in this country than in Eng- 
land, a man who manages a great cor- 
poration rather than a popular assem- 
bly. This explains his persistence in 
advancing young officers over the 
heads of men long in the service. He 
makes no concealment of his view that 
the world is scourged in this crisis by 
the presence of too many old men in 
positions of supreme authority. His 
manner of stating the theory is criti- 
cized as harsh and inconsiderate. 

Those who are lucky enough to re- 
ceive invitations to Scriven Park, in 
Knaresborough, are afforded a sight of 
Eric Geddes in a delightful, genial 
mood. Here he dwells in somewhat re- 
duced magnificence with his wife, once 
the beautiful Gwendolen Stokes, and 
their three sons, the oldest of whom is 
ten. He is a rank outsider in official 
life, puzzling to Englishmen, and often 
very much puzzled by them. 
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STANDARD OIL PUTS HIM AT THE TOP 
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AT THIRTY-NINE HE BECOMES A _ Walter C. Teagle Has Upset All Standard Oil Prece- 


dents in Being Chosen President of the Wealthiest 


GREAT CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY and Most Autocratic Oil Corporation in the World 


BROAD - SHOULDERED, 

thick- chested young man, 

blue of eye and square of 

jaw, swung down the corri- 

dor of a building that faces 
Bowling Green, in New York City, 
the other day, passing from the direc- 
tors’ room to a room at the other end 
of the hall marked “President.” He 
dug a fantastic-looking pipe from an 
inner pocket, filled and lighted it and 
settled himself comfortably before a 
pile of neatly typed letters on the desk. 
The young man glanced through the 
first one and under a line reading 
“Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey,” he signed “Walter C. Teagle, 
President.” 

With such scant ceremony the big- 
gest and wealthiest oil corporation in 
the world acquired a thirty-nine-year- 
old president. The staid old company, 
autocratic as junkerdom in many ways 
and firmly set against breaking prece- 
dents, had itself shattered one. It 
reached down the ladder of its own 
organization and literally jerked to the 
top rung a comparative youngster who 
had been climbing upward for several 
years; who had taken the time and 
trouble to learn the oil business from 
firing a still to studying the competi- 
tive ways of marketing the product. 
Nor have the directors or any of the 
stockholders of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany any doubt, according to the New 
York Sun, that the thick - chested, 
broad - shouldered, thirty-nine-year-old 
executive will keep the wheels of the 
corporate machine whirring, as has the 
man—A. C. Bedford—who stepped on 
up from the presidency to the chair- 
manship of the board. 

It is quite characteristic of Teagle, 
we read, that a few hours after he had 
been elevated to one of the dominant 
positions of the business world, he was 
packing a suit-case and catching a 
west-bound train to inspect some new 
oil fields the company had acquired. 
He said that he was too busy to receive 
congratulations. Physically he appears 
to be capable of playing a smashing 
game behind the line or of leading a 
company of infantry over the top. 


“Six feet, one and a half inches tall, 
weighing in the neighborhood of two 
hundred pounds, he is of the type that 
big corporations all over the country are 
seeking to handle their problems. His 
experience has extended from the oil 
fields of America to those of Europe 
and South America, and he has literally 
been on the firing line of the oil game 
since the industry has reached its present 
stage of development. Now he has been 


called in from the firing line to aid in 
the direction of putting American pe- 
troleum into every corner of the earth. 








FOUND IN HIM 


institutions. 





CORNELL LOST A PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, 
A NEW PRESIDENT 

Walter C. Teagle vigorously flays selfish millionaires who are bent on amassing. war 
profits, and declares they are doing irreparable injury to the nation and to democratic 


BUT STANDARD OIL HAS 








First, tho, will come the aid which he 
will be able to ‘give the government 
through the Standard Oil Company in 
winning the war. That is his chief con- 
cern at present....He says, in this 
connection: 

“‘*Now, above all times, it should be 
remembered that selfish insistence on the 
part of even a few in increasing their 
wealth by enormous war profits will do 


‘ more harm to the nation and to demo- 


cratic institutions than can ever be coun- 
teracted even if later on they give their 
entire fortunes for the benefit of the 
country, because such conduct engenders 
class prejudice. The business men of the 
country are face to face to-day with a 
national duty and also the great economic 
necessity of giving material aid to the 
government in every way. It also de- 
volves upon them to do everything in 
their power to prevent unrest and dis- 
satisfaction, such as has been spread 
among us by Socialists and the I. W. W. 
It is a time when we must prove by our 


unselfish methods and our willingness to 
do public service that we should be per- 
mitted to handle the responsibilities in 
business that have been -entrusted to us. 
The business men of the country must 
mobilize their resources to help win the 
war.” 

It is of biographical interest that 
this new czar of industry never had to 
reach far for the successive insignias 
that have advertized his advancement. 
His forefathers were among the men 
who got into the oil business on the 
ground floor, tho that has not inter- 
fered with his desire to stand firmly 
on his feet and carve out his own ca- 
reer. His maternal grandfather, Mor- 
ris B. Clark, was the first partner of 
John D. Rockefeller in Cleveland. 
They were engaged primarily in han- 
dling grain. Later the firm was re- 
organized to take up the handling of 
oil, and the grain part died a natural 
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death. His father was a member of 
the oil firm of Scofield, Shurmer & 
Teagle. To his father and to his wife, 
who was Miss Rowena Bayliss Lee, of 
Memphis, Tennessee, whom he married 
in 1911, President Teagle attributes 
such success as he has attained. It 
was the paternal idea that he learn the 
oil business from the bottom up. His 
start came when his father made for 
him a decision which cost Cornell 
University a professor of chemistry. 
We read: 


“The son had gone through Cornell, 
specialized in chemistry, for which he 
confesses he has always had a fondness. 
Three days before graduation the head 
of the department of chemistry called 
the young man into his office, suggested 
that he return to the university the next 
year to study for a Ph.D., and offered 
him an instructorship that would pay 
$600 a year and would insure a professor- 
ship finally. The proposition appealed 
mightily to him. So he sat down and 
wrote his father a long letter, explaining 
the offer that had been made and asking 
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advice. The answer was a wire to come 
home at once—and go to work.” 

The new chief executive of the 
Standard Oil is a great believer. in 
outdoor sports, and in his extensive 
travels he has invariably seized the 
opportunity to do some hunting. Two 
of his favorite hunting grounds are in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, and in Texas. 
It has been his custom to visit the 
former in September and to make a 
trip in December along the Mexican 
border. 


MADAME KOLLONTAY: HEROINE OF THE She Holds a Cabinet Portfolio, Is 


BOLSHEVIKI UPHEAVAL IN PETROGRAD 


HERE is much curiosity in 

the press of Europe on the 

subject of the exact age of 

that Madame Kollontay who 

holds a cabinet portfolio in 
the Bolshevik government of Russia. 
The estimate of the Paris Débats is 
thirty-five, altho this somewhat un- 
friendly interpreter of the now famous 
lady admits that she does not look it. 
She is a full-fledged member, appar- 
ently, of the great triumvirate, no crit- 
ical decision being taken without her 
approval. Precisely as the real name 
of Trotzky is alleged to be Bronstein, 
or something like that, and Lenin is 
accused of being Uljanoff, Madame 
Kollontay is set down as really Frau 
or Fraulein Schwarzkopf, one of her 
ancestors being, it is said, a Jew. 
However, much inexact information 
about the lady has got into'the papers, 
especially as she declines to reveal her 
age. There seems no doubt that she is 
legally divorced from the Kollontay 
whose name she has borne for a decade 
or so. She does not believe in mar- 
riage, according to the Swiss dailies, 
which know her well. 

Madame Kollontay first drew the at- 
tention of the western world to her 
personality when she was but twenty- 
seven, her political or revolutionary 
début having been made in Switzer- 
land. She was discovered giving a 
series of “conferences” in Berne on 
the subject of the proletariat, with 
which her sympathy is marked and of 
which her comprehension, avers the 
Gazette de Lausanne, is subtle. She 
knows the Russian peasantry as few 
women of her apparent culture and 
refinement ‘know it. Madame emerges 
in the character sketches of the Swiss 
dailies as a temperamental brunet. 
Indeed, the Lausanne daily goes so far 
as to say that to her audiene she often 
seemed on the verge of hysterics. She 
has the witch’s eye, as the Italians say 
—a large, open, dark and flashing eye, 
emitting something like a spark in mo- 
ments of excitement. The brows are 
perfectly penciled and the lashes hang 
over heavily with effects almost Ori- 


ental. The abundant and chestnut hair 
is well combed. She is of a very ele- 
gant figure, despite a tendency to em- 
bonpoint, corrected, we read, by a com- 
prehension of the art of the corsetiére. 
All her lines are elegant, like her ges- 
tures, and no Parisienne ever fitted 
herself with skirts more clinging than 
the Kollontay’s. The nose is just a 
trifle heavy, and the cheeks are pro- 
nounced rather than round. The neck 
and shoulders are perfect. The lady 
makes a physical impression of large- 
ness rather than of solidarity. The 
hair seems more abundant than it is, 
possibly because it is so well groomed. 
In a word, there is very little of the 
Russian student type in the aspect of 
the lady. She has the Frenchwoman’s 
instinct for dress. Unfortunately, the 
Socialist red is very becoming to her 
style of beauty. Unfortunately, says 
the Swiss daily, for her attire often 
made more of a sensation than did 
even her bold opinions, which she 
never hesitated to set forth in Berne 
at a time when the Swiss republic was 
having trouble with Stolypin’s gov- 
ernment for refusing to surrender 
refugees. 

Madame Kollontay’s gift for dress is 
no more remarkable, to follow the 
Lausanne daily still, than her rhetoric 
of revolution. She has what the Bol- 
sheviki refer to as “all the ideas.” 
These include repudiation of national 
debts, confiscation of the fortunes of 
the rich, abolition of armies, end of 
dynasties and collective ownership of 
the means of production and distribu- 
tion. She calls herself a revolutionary 
socialist in western Europe and a 
Bolshevika in the East. It is «useless 
to try to find out what Bolsheviki 
means, the lady told an English jour- 
nalist, because the meaning of the 
word is discoverable only through 
what the Bolsheviki do. “The Bolshe- 
viki,” she explained, “mean only what 
they do.” The observation was em- 
phasized with that graceful wave of 
the hand at the end of the long and 
delicate arm for which she is re- 
markable. There are times when the 


Thirty-Five, Dresses Like a Parisian 
and Does Not Believe in Marriage 


gestures, the dress and the accents of 
Madame Kollontay suggest that her 
past —“‘my miserable past” she calls 
it—must have embraced the films; but 
this is untrue. The lady, says the 
Swiss daily, is artlessly cinemato- 
graphic. Her very silence is dramatic, 
filled out with an incessant play of the 
large, deep, agitating eyes. When, at 
last, she speaks, the effect is all the 
more theatrical because of the quality 
of the voice. It is startling because it 
is so feminine, but it is never shriek- 
ingly feminine, never unmusical. It 
is very ladylike and cultivated, indeed. 

To employ one of her own expres- 
sions, she can not contemplate violence 
without a shudder. She repudiates the 
very idea. 

“But how,” asked an interviewer for 
the daily already named, “how are you 
to achieve the happiness of a whole 
people without resources?” 

Madame lifted the wonderful eyes 
and waved the perfect arm. 

“T will borrow of the rich,” she de- 
clared, “of the banks.” 

“But the rich, the banks, will not 
lend.” 

Madame Kollontay smiled until her 
white teeth shone. Then she touched 
the interviewer caressingly on the arm 
and said in her wonderful whisper: 

“A forced loan would do.” 

“You mean pillage, then?” 

“Call it what you like.” 

She shrugged those shoulders and 
laughed that laugh. It was her way 
of meeting all objections in the “con- 
ferences.” These are characteristics 
of the “intelligentsia” from the south, 
and those who know Russia say she 
must have come from the _ south. 
There could be no mistaking that ac- 
cent, that build. She once taught 
school, it is said, in a village not far 
from the place in which lived the 
beautiful young Jewess who later be- 
came Madame Sukhomlinoff, with con- 
sequences so tragical. Like her for- 
mer friend, Madame Kollontay speaks 
French and German fluently, and at 
the university for women she picked up 
much mathematics, history and science. 
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“L’ELEVATION”—BERNSTEIN’S DRAMA 
OF WAR’S EXALTING POWER 


PLAY that magnifies the 

soul of France in the pres- 

ent cataclysm, not only a 

beautiful and splendid drama 

but one which shows human 
beings capable of sacrifice and renun- 
ciation — such is the opinion of the 
critic of the Paris Gaulois concerning 
Henri Bernstein’s play, “L’Elévation.” 
This play has recently been presented 
by Miss Grace George in a splendid 
American version, with the sub-title 
“The Heights.” While the French 
critics and public are wont to consider 
it as the first considerable dramatic 
work inspired by the war, our Amer- 
ican critics are not quite convinced 
that Bernstein’s unusual theatrical 
power has actually become spiritualized 
at last. He aims to exhibit the en- 
nobling effect of war, as Lawrence 
Gilman points out in the North Amer- 
ican Review, upon the three members 
of the eternal triangle of the French 
drama. His thesis is: Out of the 
slough of selfishness, war lifts us to 
the heights. But the nobility and 
exaltation of this theme, in the opinion 
of Mr. Gilman at least, are too satu- 
rated with “a copious and effluvial ro- 
manticism.” 

The first act shows us a living-room 
in the house of the Cartiers, in Paris, 
at the very outbreak of the war. 
Suzanne, the heroine, pretty, young, 
passionate, has, in accordance with 
French custom, been married to the 
distinguished surgeon and _ scientist, 
André Cartier, who is a man of middle 
age. But she has never truly loved 
him. After six years as Madame 
Cartier she is thrown into contact with 
Louis de Genois, a brilliant but prof- 
ligate young officer. For him she con- 
ceives a devouring passion. The dec- 
laration of war comes. Louis de Ge- 
nois, to whom Suzanne Cartier’s love 
is a trifle, merely an incidental amour 
in his gay young life, has been chosen 
for a post of honor and danger in the 
defence of Verdun. Frantically Su- 
zanne implores him to use his influence 
to obtain a staff position in which his 
life will be safe. He refuses to play 
the part of shirker, even to delay his 
departure for one final meeting with 
his mistress: 


Suzanne. (Solemnly.) Louis, if you 
die, I die. 
Louis. (Lightly.) Now—now— 


Suzanne. It’s the truth. If I lose you 


I shall kill myself. 


Louis. You're all worked up—excited. 

SuzaANNE. No. I am quite calm and I 
know what I am saying. These last few 
days have brought it home to me. 

Louis. Now, see here! You 
things too seriously. 

SuZANNE. I came to this house almost 
directly from the convent. I married a 
man | had scarcely known—a splendid, 
fine man—yes; but a man almost twice 
my age. I settled down to live his life— 
I, a young girl, to live the life of a stu- 
dious old man. I drew back into a corner. 
I even felt a sort of vague content. But, 
all the while, tho I wasn’t conscious of it, 
there was a longing, a desire | didn’t un- 
derstand. Then you came and suddenly 
I knew—knew that I was still young, that 
I had been waiting for something, some- 
one, and that someone was you. 

Louis. I never guessed. Of course I 
knew you cared; but in this way— 

Suzanne, If I should lose you, I could 
not go on. That is 


take 


“Tt Has Lifted Human Beings from 
the Mire of It Has 
Raised Them to Spiritual Heights!” 


Selfishness. 


ly, in despair, she admits the truth. 


Anpré. Then what is it? What is it? 
(A slight pause.) It is—is some one you 
care for—some one perhaps who is going 
to the war—some man— (Sie bows her 
head.) So that’s it! Oh! (Turns and 
walks agitatedly away.) I might have 
suspected it. For days I've felt something 
was wrong. Once or twice I even thought 
this very thing, but I wouldn't let myself 
believe it. I1—I— (The telephone rings. 
Susanne with great agitation rushes to it 
and takes it up.) 

Suzanne. (Eagerly.) Hello! hello! 
Yes. Yes. (Suddenly her voice loses its 
animation.) Oh! yes— (To André.) 
It’s for you. (Jn phone.) The doctor is 
coming— 

ANDRE, 
Dr. Cartier. 
has struck— 
fo go out.) 


(Takes phone.) Yes, this is 
Yes, yes! Indeed the hour 
(To Susanne who is about 
Suzanne, just a moment, 





the only justification | 
I have for what I 
have done. This thing 
was just too big for 


me. I couldn't fight 
it. 

Louis. You make 
me feel so_ terribly 


unworthy—so— 

SUZANNE. It isn't 
a question of worth. 
There never has been 
any one but you— 
there never will be. 
Now you understand. 

Loults. (Kissing 
her.) Dearest! 

SUZANNE. (With 
change of manner.) 
You'll accept your 
uncle’s offer — upon 
his staff? 

Louts. I can’t. My 
place is with my com- 
rades in my regiment. 
You wouldn’t have 
me do something of 
which I would be 
ashamed, of which 
you yourself would 
be ashamed— 


He goes. The 
war excitement in- 
creases. The news 
comes to Suzanne 
that she cannot see 


her lover again. Her 





strange depression — — 

attracts the atten- WAR AND THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 

: The first act of Henri Bernstein's latest play reveals a 

tion of her husband. sordid and cynical situation of gee a ‘a? a» 
; is the parting of Suzanne Cartier and her lover Louis de 

He cross - examines Genois. ; Grace George plays Suzanne; Lionel Atwill, Genois. 


Final- 


her closely. 
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(As Suzanne stops he talks 
again into the phone.) Yes, I believe 
England will intervene—come in. No, 
that’s merely my private opinion; but, of 
course—yes—yes indeed. Might I ask 
you to excuse me? I’m very busy—eh? 
Yes, that was Suzanne. No, she has just 
left. I’m very sorry. You'll excuse us, 
won't you? Thanks! Good-by. (Puts 
back the receiver and goes to Suzanne.) 
Who is the man? (Suzanne makes a 
gesture of refusal.) Surely I have a 
right to ask that much. You'll not put 
me to the humiliation of making inquiries 
among our friends? You're not ashamed 
of him, are you? 


please— 


Suzanne. M. de Genois. 
Anoré. Genois! Who was here just 
now? 


SuzANNE. Yes. 

Anpré. You know once or twice I had 
a vague suspicion that— (With sudden 
change.) When did this begin? 

Suzanne, André, please— 

Anprt. I want to know when it began. 
Tell me and I’ll not ask you any more 
questions. 

Suzanne. In February. 

AwnprE. February? And you met him 
first—I remember now—in December at 
that dinner at General de Genois’. (Walks 
up and down and finally stops in front of 
her.) So for the last six, possibly eight, 
months you’ve been lying to me! 

Suzanne, André! 

Anopré. Well, it’s so, isn’t it? Isn’t it! 

SUZANNE. Yes, it’s so! 

Anpreé. Lied to me every minute of 
the time, for your attitude toward me 
never changed. You let me go on be- 
lieving in you, taking pride in you. Yes, 
boasting of you. And all the time you 
were— (Turns angrily upon her.) By 
what right did you do such a thing? How 
could you! You knew how much I cared 
for you, There’s nothing you could have 
asked of me I wouldn't have done—yes, 
even this, if you had come to me and told 
me. I would have arranged somehow. 
But to have put a thing like this upon 
me—a disgrace and— Oh! you had no 
right, no right to do it. (A slight pause 
during which he starts walking. again.) 
And to think, you, the daughter of a man 
who held his honor above everything else, 
who brought you up with every care, de- 
voted his whole life to your education to 
make you exceptional above other wo- 
men—to think that you—I can’t seem to 
grasp it—you who’were always so re- 
tiring, so pure, so simple, after being mar- 
ried six and half years—you— (With 
sudden access of jealousy.) Perhaps this 


isn’t the only time. There were others as 
well? 

Suzanne. André! 

Anpré&. What? No others in six 


whole years? Surely your timid charms—‘ 
You shan’t talk that way.. 


SUZANNE. 
You shan’t believe a thing like that—not 
for my sake but for your own. You know 
it isn’t true.. You know it! 

Awnoré.. All right then. I’ll believe that 
for six years you were true and I adored 
you. For six years I shared almost my 
every thought with you, consulted you 
about my work, my plans, and—thought 
you understood, and sympathized—an 
ideal marriage of sympathy and under- 
standing—for six years. And then, one 
night you meet this M. Louis de Genois, 


a gentleman of the boulevards, a man of 
no importance, no place in the world, and 
for his sake you—you shame me and 
yourself. 

Suzanne. There’s nothing you can say 
I haven’t already thought. I know what 
he is, and what you are too, but all my 
reasoning won’t help me. This thing is 
just beyond me. 

Anpr&é. Is that any reason that I— 

SuzANNE. I’ve tried to be fair—fought 
against it—I have! 

Anprft, Then in the name of Heaven 
how do you explain it? 

Suzanne. I was only a girl when I 
married you, André, I had scarcely seen 
you. My father and you arranged the 
marriage, I nineteen and you fifty. 

Anor£, I realized that and I tried— 

Suzanne. I know you did, and so did 
I. Oh yes, I have; but what is the use of 
trying when a thing is too big for you, 
when it’s something you’re not prepared 
for—don’t know how to meet—how— 
to—? You know the way we French girls 
are brought up. They plan for us won- 
derfully. They plan for all our future 
duties and most of our future emotions— 
they plan for almost every possibility ex- 
cept one—this—love! And it has come— 
and I—I can’t fight it—I can’t even hide 
it. 

Anpre. I see. You didn’t love me 
when you married me and afterward it 
didn’t come, eh? 

Suzanne. I tried, André, but I just 
couldn’t— 

Anpré. Because I was too old, eh? 

Suzanne. No, no. 

Anpreé, Yes, yes. I should never have 
married you: but your father was keen 
about it—said it would be the joy of his 
declining years. And I—no, it was more 
than that with me. I thought that—no, 
I shouldn’t have done it. Thirty-three 
years—too much difference. It’s fighting 
the law of nature. I did wrong and while 
this may not excuse you, I am partly to 
blame. .. . 

Suzanne, Yes, but— 

Anort, While we are talking about our 
petty troubles, he is méeting big ones. 
Four of them, all brothers, giving their 
lives to their country. Doesn’t that sug- 
gest anything to you? 

SuzANNE. You mean for us— ; 

Anpr&é. I mean that we too have duties, 
like him. 

Suzanne. No sense of duty can change 
one’s feelings. 

Anorf, I don’t expect it to. At any 
other time we could not stay together 
for a day longer. But this is a peculiar 
condition. A separation now would do 
neither of us any good. On the other 
hand it would impair our usefulness. We 
have plans—big things we have planned 
to do together. They would be- ruined 


“by any scandal and, then, who knows what 


time may do? 

Suzanne. It won’t change things, 
André. Don’t count on it. 

Anpré, No, probably not, but, just the 
same, this is something that can’t be set- 
tled now. We must wait. 

Suzanne. Then what do you propose? 

Anpr£é. To leave things as they are un- 
til the end of the war. 


Suzanne. You mean for me to stay 
on here? 
Anprf, Yes. 
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Suzanne, Oh, I couldn’t do that. It 
wouldn’t be fair to you. 

AnprE. I’m the best judge of that. 

SuzANNE. But don’t you see, such a 
thing would be a constant reminder— 

Anopreé. No, we will both try to forget 
it for the time being. You don’t dislike 
me? 

SuzANNE. Oh no. How could I! 

ANnbrE. Very well, then, we will simply . 
be good companions under the same roof. 
We will do our work together as we plan- 
ned. We will devote all our time and 
energy to the service. I need hardly say 
that I’ll never reproach you, never allude 
to this in any way. Come, now, will you 
do it? 


SuZANNE. You really want it? 
ANprE, Yes. 
SuzANNE. Very well then. (She turns 


away and then stops.) Don’t think I don’t 
appreciate what you’re doing, André. And 
I know why you are doing it. I’m grateful. 

Anort. There’s no need to be. I’m 
sure it’s the right thing. I’m positive 
of it—and— (The telephone rings. Su- 
zanne, who was going to her room, sud- 
denly stops agitatedly. André takes the 
phone.) Hello! Yes. Yes— (Looks up 
and meets Suzanne’s eye. To Suzanne.) 
It’s for me— (She turns away.) Yes, 
this is Cartier. Who? Oh, the Medical 
Inspector. Disturb me? Not at all. 
Yes, I’m listening. Yes, the hospital in 
Lamenais Street. Yes, Inspector, both 
my wife and I—anything we can do— 
(Looks at her.) Yes, command us. 
(She turns and goes out.) Yes, I'll be 
there. Yes, Inspector. Count on us, on 
both of us. 


Thus begins war’s work in awaken- 
ing the human soul to service and self- 
sacrifice. The Cartiers throw their 
energies into the hospital work. For 
a year their platonic relations are con- 
tinued. Then comes a dispatch from 
Louis de Genois. He is wounded. He 
is in the hospital at Rennes. Suzanne 
believes he is dying. She wants to 
go to him. Her husband objects. 

She is as determined to go to the 
bedside of her lover as her husband is 
determined that she shall not. If she 
does so, the separation between them 
must be final and irrevocable. Her 
decision is final. She believes there 
is no choice open to her. She defies 
her husband. 

Suzanne rushes out to make prepa- 
rations for her departure. Her hus- 
band, in the meanwhile, has discovered 
evidence of the sordidness of Louis 
de Genois’s life and loves. Upon the 
advice of his mother, he resolves to 
confront his wife with this evidence 
of her lover’s perfidy. She returns 
for her final farewell with her hus- 
band. She wants to thank him for 
his forbearance and consideration. Her 
love for Louis de Genois strikes An- 
dré Cartier as something so ethereal 
and divine that he realizes that his 
moment of supreme sacrifice has ar- 
rived, that there are spiritual battles 
to be fought and won far from the 
trenches. The second act concludes: 




















Suzanne. I realize, André, that I have 
done you a great wrong; that in leaving 
you to-night I am doing you even a 
greater wrong; a poor return for your 


generosity. But this is something be- 
yond me. It’s not only his life that hangs 
in the balance there at the hospital, it’s 


mine, mine, I tell you, and— (Grows 
very agitated.) 
Anpré. Suzanne, you mustn’t. Please! 


SuZANNE. Forgive me. I promise not 
to do it again. You see, I haven’t been 
able to sleep. That message was the first 
word in weeks and— (Recovering her- 
self.) There, I’m all right. André, be- 
fore I go, there is one thing I must say. 
I owe it to him, but I owe it even more 
to you. (Gets up and goes to him.) I 
know you think that he is e erything that 
is terrible and disgraceful. Well, you're 
wrong, André, you’re wrong. 

AnpreE. Am I? Well? 

SuzAaNNnE. No, André, not for him but 
for your sake and mine, you’ve got to 
see. this. I am perfectly willing to face 
the talk and take any social consequences 
my act may bring. There is just one 
thing I can’t stand and that is to have 
you believe I would ruin a life as splendid 
as yours, would wrong a man I respect 
as much as I do you, for a cheap amour, 
a degraded flirtation. 

AnprE. I’m not accusing you. 

Suzanne. And you shan’t accuse him. 
I swear to you, André, you are mistaken 
about him. 


Anprt. What if I told you I had 
proofs that— 
SuzANNE. You've been falsely in- 


formed. Or, rather, only partly informed. 
That man, lying wounded there in the 
hospital at Rennes, is not the man you 
knew, nor any of his friends knew. This 
war has done what no other thing has 
ever done before—it has brought out 
men’s souls. It has brought out his soul. 
It transformed him. He has sought every 
risk and every trial, not because of ambi- 
tion or reward; no, his one idea has been 
that of sacrifice, absolute sacrifice of him- 
self, the pursuit of an ideal. I can bear 
witness to that. He has literally conse- 
crated himself to it and in the best mean- 
ing of the word, hero. Physically and 
spiritually he is a hero. André, you are 
a man above petty feelings. You see 
things with a clearer and bigger mind 
than other men. Don’t judge him be- 
cause of what he may have been or may 
have done. He probably lived like a good 
many other young men; but that is of 
the past, and I know that he now loves 
me as I love him, that he could no more 
harm me than he could fail in his duty 
as a soldier. He never lied to me and 
now, in the face of death, he wouldn't. 
In this war he has been reborn and he 
has climbed to the same heights as you— 
the heights that I too am trying to reach. 

AnprE. (Looking at her steadily, 
speaks quietly.) I understand now. 

Suzanne. And you believe me? 

Anpré. I won't try to keep you any 
longer. Go, go to him. 

Suzanne. André, you— 

AnprE. Go, please, quickly. 

Suzanne. Good-by, André. Try not to 
think too bitterly about me. 

AnprE. I have no bitterness, no anger 
against you. Only— (She sees him 
about to break.) Please! Please! 


UP, UP TO THE HEIGHTS! 
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sacrifice. 








Out of the slough of selfishness, war lifts these illicit lovers to the heights of self- 
Ai I shall give freely of myself to all who need, who suffer,” decares the exalted 
Suzanne, ennobled by the miraculous heroism of Louis de Genois. 
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SUZANNE. Won't you say good-by? 
(Extends her hand.) 

AnprE. Good-by, Suzanne. 
luck in the world! 

Suzanne. And to you, André, every- 
thing that’s best in life and— (With a 
sudden impulse she bends to kiss his 
hand, but he checks her, looking intently 
at her. For a moment they look into each 
other’s eyes, then she speaks almost in a 
whisper, with great emotion.) Good-by. 
(She goes quietly out the hall door. For 
a moment there is a silence while he 
stands staring at the door. Mme. Cartier 
comes in.) 


The best 


Mme. Cartier. I didn’t hear your 
voices, and I— Where is she? 

Anpre. Gone. 

Moe. Cartier. You told her? 

Anpre. No. 


Mme. Cartier. But you said—why, 
why didn’t you tell her? 

Anprt. Because she loved too much. 

Moe. Cartier. I don’t understand. 

AnprE. <A great love was laid bare 
before me. I found myself in the pres- 
ence of an exaltation so big that I felt I 
had no right to speak. 


Mme. Cartier. An exaltation! You 
mean— 
Anprft. No! no! There is nothing 


more precious in life than a love like that 
—nothing. It is a feeling of exaltation 
that fills one with faith and hope, and if 
I had told her, had placed this thing like 
a poison in her heart, I would have de- 
filed her forever. I would have de- 
stroyed her youth, her faith, her dreams. 
I would have robbed the world of some 
of its purity. 

Mme. Cartier. It was your duty. 

AnprE. To render evil for evil? No. 
I held her happiness in my hands. I could 
have wrecked it utterly. I never seemed 
to want her more than when she stood 
there, about to leave me. 

Mme. Cartier. You love her still? 

Anpre. Oh, don’t think I couldn’t have 
revenged myself. And don’t think, either, 
it didn’t occur to me. All the time she 





talked I kept hearing another voice whis- 
pering in my ear: “Go on, strike her! 
You've a perfect right and you can kill 
the very soul of her. In this universal 
carnage and butchery of the world, what 
does one soul matter? Strike her, but 
keep her!” But almost at the same time 
a bigger and a better feeling came to me 
—my respect for life, my belief in the 
goodness of things. And this saved me, 
and I’m happy for it, yes, happy. I have 
not killed—I will not kill! 

Mmne..Cartier. André! 

ANnprE. No, no, if he can make sacri- 
fices, so can I. And I will not kill! 


The last act shows the hospital at 
Rennes. Louis de Genois is in the bed. 
He is paralyzed. He is dying pain- 
lessly. To him comes Suzanne. She 
professes imperishable devotion. Then 
he confesses to her that in the old 
days before the war his love for her 
had been a mere passing whim, one 
of many whims. All is changed now. 
War has taken the sordid dross of the 
cynical life of Paris and has trans- 
muted it into spiritual gold. Suzanne 
does not realize that her lover is dying, 
but she comes to know that their love 
has been made perfect and that there 
is now nothing higher to live for than 
sacrifice. The drama ends with an 
exalted scene: 


Louts. Long ago—at first—before the 
war—did you really believe that I loved 
you? 

SUZANNE. Yes. 

Louis. Never had any doubt of it? 

Suzanne. No. 

Louis. Why were you so sure of it? 

SuzANNE. Because you told me so. 

Louis. And you took my word? 

Suzanne. Oh, I confess I was senti- 


mental, as a dreamy young girl, and later 
I knew that I had deceived myself, that 
you hadn’t really loved me. 
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Louis. Oh, then you knew it later? 
SUZANNE. Yes. 

Louis. How? 

Suzanne. Because you did really love 
me. That’s true, isn’t it? 

Louis. Yes, that’s true. In the bottom 
of these trenches, knowing each minute 
may be your last, you come to know the 
truth. You can’t lie even to yourself. It 
was there I found you—found myself. 

Suzanne. This letter, this confession? 

Louis. Lying there, face to face with 
death, you can’t realize how clear it all 
becomes. All the trivial things you once 
thought so important vanish. Only the 
essential, the real, remains. I saw myself 
there and I was disgusted with the worth- 
lessness of my whole life and all my am- 
bitions and all my vanities. That’s why 
I took every chance and made every sac- 
rifice. I wanted to cleanse myself, for I 
had come to see that such a realization 
was not for nothing, that all my life I 
had been looking for one thing, uncon- 
sciously, but still always seeking, and that 
was you. Queer, isn’t it? It needed 
testing by fire—this war—to make me see 
that. Did you ever suspect it? 

Suzanne. Yes, I think I did. 

Louis. You knew then? 

SuzZANNE. There was one letter of 
yours, November 9, written from some 
place beginning with an O. I looked on 
the map, I couldn’t tell whether it was 
Oeren or Oudecapelle. 

Louris. Oudecapelle, just after the 
battle on the Yser. We had taken Rams- 
capelle at the point of the bayonet. I had 
just joined the infantry— 

Suzanne. It was only a short letter— 
didn’t say much except that you were 
tired. But there was something in it that 
—it was almost like a miracle. Suddenly 
I knew and I could almost feel you close, 
and I wanted to hold you tight. Oh, I 
was frightened too. You see, the minute 
I really knew you were mine I began to 
fear—whether you'd escape, whether I’d 
ever see you again. (With a smile.) I 
didn’t trust our luck. 


Louis. Suzanne, will you make me a 
promise? 

Suzanne. Of course. 

Louis. Promise me then that you will 


let our life begin at Oudecapelle. 
SuzANNE. Begin—at Oudecapelle—I— 
Louts. All that went before was cheap, 

disgusting. I believed no one, I doubted 


even you. 
SuzANNE. How could you? 
Louis. I was another man, the man 


you will read about in that letter there in 
your hand. But you mustn’t keep the 
memory of me. I don’t want it or any- 
thing else to mix in the memory of what 


. came after, of what was pure and clean. 


Promise me. 

SuZANNE. (Tears the letter.) 
gone—is over—the past is dead. 

Louis. That past is dead—yes. 

Suzanne. Only the beautiful remains. 

Louis. Since Oudecapelle! You will 
remember that, you will never forget? 
Promise you will never forget. 

Suzanne. Louis, what is it? 

Louis. Promise me— 

Suzanne. You frighten me. 

Louis. One night, one night in Lor- 
raine, I heard two of my comrades talk- 
ing together—oh, nothing important, just 
little things, but almost every other word 


It is 
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was, “My wife this,” or “My wife that,’ 
and a tenderness crept into their eyes, 
their voices. I said nothing, but after a 
little while I left. It was a foggy night. 
I passed the wire entanglements. Noth- 
ing stirred, and there, in that strange, 
weird silence, suddenly I saw you. You 
were seated on your bed, paper on your 
knees, writing to me. At times you raised 
your face and I saw you thoughtful, ten- 
der, lovely, as I had never known you be- 
fore. I stayed there all night on that 
bleak plain, peopled with the living I 
couldn’t see, and with the dead. All night 
amid the living and dead—with you. It 
was our wedding-night. 

Suzanne. (As his head sinks back on 
the pillows.) Louis! (She rubs his head 
gently with her hand.’) Your tempera- 
ture has gone up. You shouldn't have 
talked. I'll call Dr. Berger. 

Louis. (As she starts away.) Don't 
go! 

Suzanne. I will be but a moment. 

Louis. Please don’t go. 

Suzanne. I'll send Mme. 
and— 

Louis. No! no! 

SuzANNE. Why, Louis! 

Louis. Come here. 

SuZANNE. (Growing fearful.) What— 
what is it? 

Louis. Come closer. 

Suzanne. Oh, they deceived me, they 
didn’t tell me the truth; they let me be- 
lieve that you— 

Louis. Look into my eyes close, closer. 


Sauvaige 


Suzanne. (As she looks into his eyes, 
her face close to his.) Oh, no, no! 

Louis. Yes. 

Suzanne. No, no! It can’t be, it 
shan’t be. 

Lours. It is. 

Suzanne. Why, you yourself just said 
you didn’t suffer. 

Louris. I don’t. My limbs are paral- 
yzed., 

Suzanne. No, no! I don’t believe it, 
I won't believe it! Why, that’s caused by 
weakness. You'll see that it is. You've 


had a terrible shock and— We're not go- 
ing to give up, we're going to fight like 
soldiers and—I'll see Dr. Berger. 

Louis. I did, this morning. I said to 
him I had important matters to settle— 
asked him as man to man— 

SuzANNE, Yes, yes? 

Louis. He told me. (As she draws 
back.) We've got to face it, dear. It’s 
the truth and we've just got to stand it. 

Suzanne. (Brokenly.) You know, I 
felt this from the first. I’ve been fight- 
ing against it since the day you left. I 
knew a happiness such as ours couldn't 
be—that something would happen—that 
as soon as we got it we would have to 
give it up. (Bitterly.) Well, if it must 
be, it must. . 

Louts. That’s the way to look at it, dear. 

Suzanne. Oh, don’t think I’m accept- 
ing this meekly—that I’m going to take 
all this and suffer through the years. 

Louts. What do you mean? 

Suzanne. (With finality.) We've been 
separated for the last time. We won't 
be separated again. 


Louis. (As he gets her meaning.) 
What? 
Suzanne. I told you I had burned 


my bridges behind me. Do you think 
I’m going to stay on here, alone? ... 








Louis. When I lay wounded out there, 
before they got to me, I was trampled 
on, bayonetted, spat upon and I begged 
not for mercy but for death. And as 1 
did, I knew I was a coward. To die for 
any cause—that is a small thing; but to 
live for it+that is big. I can’t live any 
longer. I wish I could. But I can't. 
Won't you take my place in the ranks 
and go on? 

SuzaNNE. Your place in the ranks? 

Louis. (The music and songs are 
again heard outside.) You hear! You 
hear! Those are the wounded and con- 
valescent. They’re not fully recovered 
but they are going back, and they are 
going singing. Don’t think for a minute 
that it’s bravado. No! I know. I went 
into this war as if it were an adventure, 
thought it was a fine, exciting thing to 
do. But fighting there I found what 
these boys have found—I was fighting 
for something big, something real. It 
was my youth that came back to me— 
my youth with all its enthusiasm, its 
faith, I no longer doubted, I believed; 
and I saw France with the eyes of youth 
again—my France, France suffering and 
in torment but still the country of all 
countries, the inspiration to all the world 
for liberty and fraternity! I saw France 
must be victorious. In the past she has 
torn down the prisons of the war, weep- 
ing and suffering. It is for this they 
are giving their lives and I have given 
mine. War is horrible, barbarous, any- 
thing you want; but it has done one 
thing—it has lifted human beings from 
the mire of their own selfishness, it has 
raised them to spiritual heights, and we 
who have found our love in this world- 
calamity—we must be worthy of it. It 
is the only way we can prove its right 
to be, its purity. You understand? 

Suzanne. I understand—I—(Breaks.) 

Louris. No, no tears! You're taking 
your place in the ranks, wounded, may- 
be, like these boys out there, but still 
with a song, with a smile. 

Suzanne. Louis! 

Louis. Salute! Salute! 
attention! Now then— 

Suzanne. Yes? 

Louis. Tell me. 

Suzanne. I will do my bit as you have 
done yours. If my husband will take 
me back, I will try to do everything to 
make up the wrong I have done him. 
As you gave your life to your brothers, 
so shall I—shall give freely of myself 
to all who need, who suffer. And I 
shall try to smile, try to be worthy of 
you. 

Mme. Savvaice. (Goes up to Suzanne, 
who stands immobile by the bed.) Ma- 
dame! (Suzanne starts.) I’m sorry— 
time’s up. 

Suzanne. Oh no, no! Please! 

Mme. Savuvaice. Dr. Berger’s orders. 
You may see him again after his wound 
is dressed, this evening. 

Suzanne. This evening? (She goes up 
to Louis. Already the marching can be 
heard outside.) Until this evening. 

Louis. Until this evening! (As she 
begins to break, he indicates the marching 
outside.) Listen! (She recovers mastery 
of herself. Head erect, holding back her 
sobs, she walks from the room, while 
the troops go marching past the win- 
dow. ) 


Head erect, 
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SPANISH DANCERS WHO HAVE MADE (“Languorous and Forbidding, Indifferent and 


Sensuous, Maddening and Gladdening, as In- 


NEW YORK SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE! toxicating as Vodka, as Insidious as Cocaine” 


HE finest Spanish dancing is 

at once killed or degraded by 

the presence of an indifferent 

or unsympathetic audience, 

and that is probably why it 
cannot be transplanted, but remains 
local.” Thus Havelock Ellis has ex- 
plained why the most vividly mys- 
terious and fascinating folk-dancing in 
the world could never be witnessed 
outside of Spain. But a miracle has 
happened. A troupe of Spanish danc- 
ers and singers has descended upon 
New York and imparted a sensation 
like an electric shock. They appear at 
the Park Theater in a review called 
“The Land of Joy.” Audiences com- 
posed to no-small extent of Spaniards 
and Latin Americans wrought this 
miracle. They gave the cue, writes 
one critic, “they unlocked the lips and 
loosened the hands of us cold Amer- 


icans.” Applause became vociferous. 
There were shouts of “Olé! Olé!” 
Hats were thrown on the stage. “The 


effect was contagious,” wrote Louis 
Sherwin in the Globe, “and even we, 
the sluggish indifferents, joined with 
them in cheering our approval of the 
visitors.” He explains why: 


“The music, the singing, the dancing, 
the costumes, and, above all, the people, 
amazing people, women of such dynamic 
vivacity, diablerie, and ensorccling mag- 
netism, all contribute to a show that is 
absolutely different from anything we 
have been accustomed to on the New 
York stage. ... There is, for one, a be- 
witching dancer called Doloretes, a lithe, 
sinuous, snapping, gipsy-like creature, 
who twists and turns and stamps over 
the stage in a manner to stir the most 
jaded pulse. There is a man, Bilbao, the 


lightning rhythms of whose heel dances 
showed a combination of 


grace and 


agility to which hitherto 
strangers. ... 

“I seem to be emptying the thesaurus 
of adjectives and adverbs and pawning 
them on you in a steady stream, but al- 
tho twelve hours have elapsed the en- 


we were 











QUEENS OF THE 


CASTANETS 
Doloretes and Mazantinita are but two of 


singers 
New 


the stars of the troupe of Spanish s 
and dancers who have electrified blasé 
York into excitement. 




















DIABOLISTS 


These sensuous, gorgeously clad, suggestive women, of a morbid, perverse charm, whirling around to the furious rhythms, accen- 
tuated by the snapping of fingers, with counter-rhythms marked by handclaps and castanets and the tic-tac of tapping heels, would 
galvanize a ladies’ sewing circle into a frenzy of excitement, says one jaded 


metropolitan 





critic. 


thusiasm it inspired is still so powerful 
that any moderate description would be 
hypocrisy.” 


No less, if not more, enthusiastic in 
his appraisal of the extraordinary 
Spanish dancers was Carl Van Vech- 
ten, a young American critic who has 
made himself an authority on the 
music of Spain. The dancing of the 
Spaniards has fascinated many writers, 
as he points out: “What Richard Ford 
experienced and wrote down in 1846 
we are experiencing to-day.” The 
French composer Chabrier, and Eng- 
lishmen like Havelock Ellis and Arthur 
Symons have tried to express in words 
the mysteries of Spanish dancing, but 
Americans have had slight opportunity 
to study it at first hand. Now, says 
Carl Van Vechten (writing in the 
N. Y. Globe), it comes to us in all its 
vigor and energy: 


“The organization as a whole is as full 
of fire and purpose as the original Rus- 
sian Ballet; the costumes, themselves, in 
their blaring heated colors, constitute the 
ingredients of an orgy; the music, now 
sentimental, now pulsing with rhythmic 
life, is the best Spanish music we have 
yet heard in this country. The whole 
entertainment, music, colors, costumes, 
dancing, and all, is as nicely arranged in 
its crescendos and decrescendos, its pres- 
tos and adagios as a Mozart finale. The 
most beautiful costumes and the wildest 
dancing are reserved for the very last 
scene of all. The show is calculated to 
keep you in a dangerous state of nervous 
excitement during the entire evening, to 
keep you awake for the rest of the night, 
and to entice you to the theater the next 
night and the next. It is as intoxicating 
as vodka, as insidious as cocaine, and it 
is likely to become a habit, like these 
stimulants. . . . The intricate rhythms of 
Valverde’s syncopated music (not at all 
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like ragtime syncopation); the thrilling 
orchestration (I remember one dance 
which is accompanied by drum taps and 


oboe, nothing else!); the utter absence. 


of tangoes (which are Argentine), and 
habafieras (which are Cuban), most of 
the music being written in two-four and 
three-four time, and the interesting use 
of folk tunes; the casual and very beau- 
tiful indifference of the dancers, while 
they are not dancing, suggesting a dozen 
Zuloaga paintings; the apparently inex- 
haustible skill and variety of the dancers, 
who wind ornaments around the melo- 
dies with their feet and arms and heads 
and bodies and castanets as coloratura 
sopranos do with their voices. Some- 
times castanets are not used; cymbals 
supplant them or tambourines or even 
fingers. I remember one dance in which 
the dancers seemed to tap on their arms. 
The effect was so stupendous and ter- 
rifying that I had‘ no opportunity to dis- 
cover how it was made!... 

“It’s all very well to prate about the 
theater being an outlet for suppressed 
desires. On the contrary, in most thea- 
ters I am continually suppressing a de- 
sire to strangle somebody or other; but 
I went out into Columbus Circle last 
night feeling completely purged of pity 
and fear, love, hate, and all the rest. It 
was an experience!” 


The discriminating critic of the con- 
servative Nation is likewise impressed 
by the high merit of the company, 
“whose grace and vivacity made one 


feel that one could not again sit 
through the lifeless saunterings of the 
ordinary musical comedy. The con- 
stantly changing gorgeousness of the 
costumes was bewildering. Spanish 
laces, mantillas, combs, and roses gave 
way to cloth of gold, velvet boleros, 
Spanish turbans, which in turn were 
succeeded by the colorful rags of the 
gypsies, gold-encrusted satins of the 
bull-fighters, and the rich cloths of the 
troubadours.” 

Writing from Barcelona to the 
London Egoist, Arthur Symons con- 
tributes an interesting description of 
the peculiarities of this type of dance, 
which can arouse not only the enthu- 
siasm of native audiences but even of 
our somewhat jaded metropolitan crit- 
ics. Mr. Symon compares Spanish 
dancing with other types: 


“Spanish dances have a certain re- 
semblance with the dances of the East. 
One’s idea of a dance, in England, is 
something in which all the movement is 
due to the legs. In Japan, in Egypt, the 
legs have very little to do with the dance. 
The exquisite rhythms of Japanese dan- 
cers are produced by the subtle ges- 
ture of hands, the manipulation of 
scarves, the delicate undulations of the 
body. In Arab dances, in the danse du 
ventre, the legs are more motionless 
still. They are only used to assist in 
producing the extraordinary movements 





MUSIC AND DRAMA AS VIEWED BY 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PRESS AGENT 


OT the least interesting of 
those “anthologies” that have 
followed in the wake of Ed- 
gar Lee Masters’s “Spoon 
River”’—which, by the way, 

was not an anthology at all—is the 
latest, the “Broadway Anthology.” 
Here we have music and drama from 
the point of view of the great Amer- 
ican press agent. The “Broadway 
Anthology” is a collection of free 
verse sketches written by four of our 
best-known directors of publicity, Wal- 
ter J. Kingsley, Edward L. Bernays, 
Murdock Pemberton, and Samuel Hof- 
fenstein. The most interesting con- 
tributions to the present volume (pub- 
lished by the Duffield Company) are 
those in which these press agents re- 
veal all that they have been paid to 
conceal. Their victims are the famous 
stars of the drama and opera. They 
are truthful often at the expense of 
poetry. How the world of American 
music and drama really looks to the 
press agent is strikingly revealed in 
one of Mr. Kingsley’s confessions: 


By many names men call me— 

Press agent, publicity promoter, faker; 
Ofttimes the short and simple liar. 
Charles A. Dana told me 

I was a buccaneer 

On the high seas of journalism. 

Many a newspaper business manager 
Has charged me 


With selling his space 

Over his head. 

Every one loves me 

When I get his name into print— 

For this is an age of publicity 

And he who bloweth not his own horn 
The same shall not be blown. 

I have sired, nursed and reared 

Many reputations. 

Few men or women have I found 

Scornful of praise or blame 

In the press. 

The folk of the stage 

Live on publicity, 

Yet to the world they pretend to dislike it, 
Tho wildly to me they plead for it, cry for it, 
Ofttimes do that for it 

Which must make the om Notoriety 

Grin at the weakness of mortals. 


In different vein but scarcely less 
effective is Mr. Pemberton’s brief but 
vivid picture of a type familiar in the 
theaters of New York: 


THE OLD CHORUS MAN 


He’d played with Booth, 

He’d shared applause with Jefferson, 

He’d run the gamut of the soul . 

Imparting substance to the shadow men 

That masters fashioned with their quills 

And set upon the boards. 

Great men-of-iron were his favored roles 

(Once he played Napoleon). 

And now, unknowing, he plays his greatest 
tragedy ; 

Dressed in a garb to look like service clothes, 

Cheeks lit by fire—of make-up box— 

He marches with a squad of sallow youths 

And bare-kneed girls, 

Keeping step to tattoo of the drums 

Beat by some shapely maids in tights, 

While close by in the silent streets 

There march long files of purposed men 

Who go to death, perhaps, 


CURRENT OPINION FOR JANUARY 


of the stomach and the hips, in which so 
much of the dance consists. It is a dance 
in which the body sets itself to its own 
rhythm. Spanish dancing, which no 
doubt derives its Eastern color from the 
Moors, is almost equally a dance of the 
whole body, and its particular character- 
istic—the action of the hips—is due to a 
physical peculiarity of the Spaniards, 
whose spines have a special and unique 
curve of their own. The walk of Spanish 
women has a world-wide fame: one 
meets a Venus Callipygus at every cor- 
ner. The Baile Sevillanas, with all its 
differences, had a very definite resem- 
blance to the Arab dances I had seen. 
It began with a gentle swaying move- 
ment in time to the regular clack-clack 
of castanets. Now the women faced one 
another, now they glided to and fro, 
changing places, as in a movement of the 
lancers. The swaying movement of the 
hips became more pronounced; the body 
moved in a sort of circle upon itself. 
And then they would cross and recross, 
accentuating the rhythm with a stamp of 
the heels. Their arms waved and dipped, 
curving with the curves of the body. 
The dance grew more exciting, with a 
sort of lascivious suggestiveness, a mor- 
bid, perverse charm, as the women 
writhed to and fro,’ now languishingly, 
now furiously, together and apart. It 
ended with a frantic trémoussemenit of 
the hips, a stamp of the heels, and a last 
clang of the castanets as the arms grew 
rigid in the sudden immobility of the 
body,” 


In “The Broadway Anthol- 
ogy” He Reveals Secrets 
He Is Paid To Conceal 


For the same cause he travesties 
Within the playhouse walls. 


Mr. Bernays reveals many of the 
secrets of the realm of opera and 
concert. There is, among his unflat- 
tering commentaries, this matter-of- 
fact glimpse of a famous baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera: 


He was a wonderful Metropolitan singer, 

His name had been blazoned over these 
United States, 

Ard in Europe it was as well known. 

Records of him could be bought in the 
smallest hamlet ; 

Nothing but praise had been shed upon the 
glory of his name. 

In May he was scheduled to sing in Chicago 

At a festival whére thousands were to fore- 
gather 

To do praise to him and his voice. 

Two days before he left, he came to his 
manager’s office 

we a sickly expression all over his rotund 
ace 

And a deathly gasp in his voice. 

One thought he needed a doctor 

Or the first aid of some Red Cross nurses. 

He was ushered into the private office 

To find out his trouble. 

This was his lament in short: 

A friend, in the hurry of the moment, 

Had procured tickets for him on the Twer- 
tieth Centu 

wae demanded an extra fare of six dol- 
ars,— 

And he wanted to ride on the cheapest train. 

So we got him tickets on another road 

Which takes thirty-six hours to Chicago and 
perhaps more, 

And the great singer, whose name has been 
blazoned over these United States 

And was as well known in Europe, 

Walked out contented and smiling like a 
young boy. 
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THE ELABORATE SIMPLICITY OF The Théatre du Vieux Colombier, Dedicated to All 


that is Great in French Drama, is the Most Com- 


JACQUES COPEAU’S NEW THEATER pletely “New” Theater America Has Yet Seen 


MONG all the new reformers 
of the theater, Jacques Co- 
peau stands alone in his ap- 
parent neglect of “scenery.” 
In this respect he differs 

radically from the Craigs, the Rein- 
hardts, the Granville Barkers, the 
Joneses and Humes who, instead of 
reinstating the poet and actor to the 
supreme place in the theater, have all 
consciously or unconsciously relegated 
those elements to the background. 
When the new French theater of New 
York, the Théatre du Vieux Colombier, 
opened its doors last month, the au- 
dience realized that the theatrical revo- 
lution carried on under the direction of 
Jacques Copeau was something more 
sweeping and profound. The old 
Garrick Theater had been completely 
transformed in accordance with the 
new ideals. A new intimacy between 
audience and actor had been estab- 
lished by the obliteration of the con- 
ventional barrier between stage and 
auditorium. As explained by the dis- 
criminating critic of the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post: 

“M. Copeau, closely following antique 
models, has united simplicity with decora- 
tive quality as a background for the ac- 
tion. He said last winter: ‘I want the 
stage to be naked and neutral, in order 
that every delicacy may appear there, in 
order that every fault may stand out, in 
order that the dramatic work may have 
a chance in this neutral atmosphere to 
fashion that individual garment which it 
knows how to put on.’ The chief ele- 
ments in this stage arrangement were a 
stage-apron which makes possible a good 
deal of action before the curtain; a 
rectangular platform occupying the mid- 
dle of the stage proper, and reached by 
a number of short stairs, between a pair 
of which immediately facing the audience 
was a short bench; and at the back a 
great gallery, with windows beautifully 
draped. Yesterday the stage-apron was 
used in a very pretty ‘impromptu,’ in 
which the company rollicked about the 
stage, spoke in witty dialog liberally in- 
terspersed with quotations from Moliére, 
and furnished the audience an idea of 
their spirit, their individual character, 
and their general aims. In the produc- 
tion of the play proper the platform alone 
was used, the gallery never being brought 
into use.” 


Before Copeau, most of the stage 
reformers never realized the necessity 
of an organic unity between the audi- 
torium and the stage of the theater. 
The architect was .not supposed to be 
directly concerned with the creative 
efforts of the producer. He was left 
to drift for himself, free as to style, 
lighting arrangements and such details. 
As explained by Antonin Raymond, 
the young architect who successfully 
‘realized M. Copeau’s ideal, the work 











French Theater in New 


new “language’”’ for dramatic art. 








OUR NEWEST STAGE 
Here are the proscenium, apron stage, platform stage, and balcony stage of the new 


York, as designed by Antonin Raymond, 
introduced a new plasticity into the modern theater. 





who is said to have 


Mr. Raymond creates with it a 








of designing and building the new 
theater has been in the nature of a 
direct cooperation in a return to the 
initial interests of dramatic art and in 
the reestablishment of the forgotten 
bases of dramatic creation. “Theaters 
which are designed to house and serve 
the drama in Copeau’s sense, are to be 
of a definite character. . . . The archi- 
tect is to be dominated by the poet 
and actor as another element in an 
organic whole.” Mr. Raymond fur- 
ther explains the new theater (in the 
Journal of American Institute of Ar- 
chitects) : 


“Tt is difficult to explain the various 
problems confronting us in trying to re- 
build the "Garrick Theater for Copeau, 
without going deeply into his ideas re- 
garding the spirit with which he con- 
ceives it, for this is of course the reason 
for the external forms which it takes. 
We have to bear in mind all that was 
said about the nature of his reforms and 
remember that he desires to put fresh 


- life and living interests on the stage, now 


used for dead forms and conventionali- 
ties. He believes that he can do so by 
bringing a closer play and intimacy be- 
tween the actor and the spectator. A 
great deal of his energy is spent in an- 
other direction, that is, toward the 
realization of a fixed stage which will 
insure the reign of the poet and the 
actor in the theater, and once again free 
them from the load of misdirected and 
wasteful work of continuous scenery 
changing. The equipment of such a 
stage must be very pliable and consist 
of parts adaptable for many uses, and 


worked out with precision as to size, 
color, etc....It would resemble in 
many ways children’s building - blocks, 
each one for a determined purpose, and 
the possibility of combinations infinite.” 


Plasticity and pliability, we learn 
further, are the dominating character- 
istics of this new theater. Nothing is 
fixed. Everything is elastic. Mr. Ray- 
mond explains further: 


“There is reintroduced, for example, 
the tréteau of the ancient village players: 
it is a platform about three feet high with 
steps on each side of a bench in front, 
and steps in the center of the three re- 
maining sides. By its position and ar- 
rangement, it naturally forces concen- 
tration of action upon a small elevated 
space. A jump of its full height or the 
use of its easy steps create a variety of 
entrances... .. The removable platform 
over the orchestra pit, somewhat below 
the level of the stage, offers another 
variation. By it and a few steps the 
floor of the auditorium itself can be 
reached and utilized as a third extension 
to the stage. The walls around the pro- 
scenium opening are pierced by four win- 
dows with small balconies, accessible by 
the actors, and offering another opportu- 
nity to extend the stage. The two lower 
windows can be connected by steps with 
the stage extension over the pit and serve 
as doors. It is impossible to convey a 
clear idea of this attempt to systematize 
and simplify the now so complicated 
mechanism of the stage. To order it like 
the intervals of the scale and to play it 
without effort, to use it as one uses lan- 
guage, is the aim.” 
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MOVIES TO COME FROM JAPAN? 


ECIL DE MILLE, the mo- 
tion-picture producer, is re- 
ported by Harry Carr, in the 
Los Angeles Times Illustrated 
Magazine, to have recently 
come out of his projecting-room with 
the expression in his eyes that must 
have been in the eyes of Columbus 
when he first saw the new land. 
“Come in here,” said De Mille to 
his associates. “I want you to see 
something. I don’t understand it; it 
is new and strange, but it is the great- 
est thing I ever saw.” And what they 
saw in the projecting-room was the 
Japanese actor, Sessue Hayakawa, in 
a then unfinished film play entitled 
“The Cheat.” It was the spectacle of 
an actor who could register great emo- 
tional effects without moving a muscle 
of his face. It dawned upon them, 
writes Carr, as it has probably dawned 
upon many others, that this Japanese 
screen star was calling upon mysteri- 
ous sources of power of which we 
western people know nothing. Ques- 
tioned on the subject, Hayakawa gave 
a characteristically oblique answer, in- 
timating that the Billy Sunday revival- 
meetings are an indication of the weak- 
ness of western civilizations. He said 
that the vociferous evangelist seemed 
very strange and grotesque to a Japa- 
nese of the Samurai class, adding: 
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Japanese Actors, Obtaining Remarkable 


Emotional Effects Without Moving a Face 


“We are all trained from childhood 
never to betray emotion with our faces. 
Mr. Sunday certainly has a great power 
over his audiences, but he waves his 
arms and jumps up on his pulpit and 
screams out slang phrases. We had an 
actor in Japan named Danjuro who 
could sway an audience more powerfully 
than Sunday. He didn’t fling his arms 
about. He didn’t move a muscle. He 
stood in the center of the stage abso- 
lutely motionless, his face absolutely with- 
out expression. He stood there rigid 
until it seemed as if you must screain 
to relieve the tension.’” 


Hayakawa, on the screen, obtains 
his most pronounced effects by this 
same repressed method. He refutes 
the theory that motion pictures can 
never tell a great story because there 
are no words; that subtle, psycholog- 
ical effects cannot be shown simply by 
gestures. On the contrary: 


“Words are the crude things. It is 
words that cannot tell a subtle story.’ 

“‘But gestures?’ I expostulated. ‘Can 
you tell the story of a man’s soul strug- 
gle by wriggling your hands?’ 

“*T do not wriggle my hands,’ said Ha- 
yakawa with dignity. ‘Neither do I 
make gestures. If I want to show on 
the screen that I hate a man I do not 
shake my fists at him. I think down in 
my heart how I hate him and try not to 
move a muscle of my face; just as I 
would in life.’ 








JEAN VALJEAN ASSISTS IN 


“Les Misérables,” in which 


Valjean. 








DEFENDING A PARIS BARRICADE 


One of many notable scenes in the_picturization, 
William Farnum achieves a triumph in the réle of Jean 


by William Fox, of Victor Hugo’s 











Muscle, Astound Our Masters of the Craft 


““How does the audience get it?’ 

“*That is one of the matters difficult 
of explanation,’ said Hayakawa. ‘But the 
audience gets it nevertheless. It gets 
the story with finer shades of meaning 
than words could possibly tell them. 
Words would in fact take away from 
the meaning and confuse it.’ 

“The truth is that this Japanese has 
opened to the western world ideas on 
art to which we were strangers and stili 
are strangers and always will be, per- 
haps. Hayakawa spoke of these things 
very tactfully. 

“Life in the Orient is harder than 
here and yet more harmonious. You 
western people dread death. To a Jap- 
anese death is nothing; it is welcomed 
joyously. We meet it with happiness. 
Our only dread is that its agonies may 
not be borne with sufficient courage. .. . 


Suicide among the higher class Jap- 
anese is an elaborate ceremonial, under- 
taken without desperation. Sometimes 


an old officer whose post has become ob- 
solete through the consolidation of army 
departments is given permission to com- 
mit hara-kiri as an honor.... Death 
comes very slowly after the hara-kiri. 
The suicide must sit on the ground with 
his knees drawn up and die without mov- 
ing a muscle. To insure this it is cus- 
tomary to bind the knees with a silken 
cord. It is a common thing in Japan for 
a man who has offended a friend to slash 
himself with the hara-kiri knife, then 
bind a white cloth tightly about his mid- 
dle. He walks to the house of his 
friend, begs his pardon and receives for- 
giveness. Then he unbinds the cloth and 
dies at the feet of his friend.’” 


The ancient drama of Japan, we 
are reminded, is all of tragic character 
and tells of death. Comedies were 
almost unknown in Japan until in com- 
paratively recent time. It is true that 
Shakespeare is popular, but his popu- 
larity is based on his tragedies and 
not on his comedies. The favorite 
native Japanese plays are still full of 
sorrow and tears, which makes it all 
the more surprising to this typically 
stoic Japanese actor that among the 
American screen players the most 
popular in Japan is Charley Chaplin. 
A great vogue for Chaplin has come 
through the school-children of Japan. 

In this connection, we read that 
Japan has developed a code of movie 
ethics in the way of censorship rules 
that is in many respects an improve- 
ment on anything that our official cen- 
sors have thus far invoked. For ex- 
ample, Tokio bans the sex triangle 
from its movie menu. It requires 
love scenes to be “temperate and re- 
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WHAT PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS ARE DOING 


strained.” Divorce, domestic infelicity 
and belligerency between husband and 
wife must either be altogether avoided 
or kept discreetly in the background. 
Under no circumstances can such 
things be featured or their unsavory 
details be exploited, regardless of the 


WONDERS OF CAMOUFLAGE THAT 
ARE ACCOMPLISHED IN MOVIELAND 


F the screen were only the screen, 
as the stage is the stage, all might 
be well with the man who makes 
the scenery for the silent drama. 
Unfortunately for him it is not. 

It is nature as well; and so the scene- 
painter who designs settings for the 
motion pictures finds his output in 
very lively competition with outdoor 
beauties which conservatively may be 
said to have stood the test of time. 
Small wonder that we have been im- 
patient toward the decorations of the 
film, as we have gazed, in some flash 
back, upon some inspiring mountain 
panorama. And smaller wonder, com- 
ments the New York Sun, that the 
growing competition — and impatience 
—have spurred a few artists and a few 
motion - picture producers to results 
that, in comparing them with the stage 
instead of with nature, seem a good 
deal further along the road of scenic 
art than many a disciple of Gordon 


Craig himself has traveled. At any 
rate, artists, reputable, even distin- 
guished, artists are now working 


steadily and constructively to raise 
the camouflage of the movies to new 
heights of artistry. 

Until a short time ago, we read, the 
best lighting effects were only acci- 
dents. And then came Wilfred Buck- 
land, stage director for David Belasco, 
to the Lasky studios and did things 
with lighting which his famous master 
could never attempt upon the cramped 
stage. His revolutionizing results were 
obtained largely through the adjust- 


ment of filtered sunlight, banks of - 


Cooper-Hewitt mercury tubes and oc- 
casional arc floods in such a way that 
across a soft general illumination there 
flowed a concentrated light from some 
natural point in the setting. By this 


means realism and dramatic values. 


were achieved together; for the light 
seemed natural and plausible, yet its 
brilliance and direction— changed at 
the will of the director — dramatized 
the people and the setting with warm 
shadows ingeniously designed to height- 
en the expressiveness of faces. Then 
came Robert Brunton to the Thomas 
Ince studios and, taking concentrated 
light from a single source, made it 
play a very real part in the drama by 
driving it through window casement, 
door or draperies in such a way as to 


“moral lesson” ostensibly aimed at. 
Murder, burglary, arson, crime of 
nearly every sort, treason or disloyalty 
tc country, are to be kept off the screen 
as far as possible. Children are not 
permitted to witness pictures in which 
“wanton destruction of property” is 





illumine only the essential portions of 
the settings and the human figures, in 
which all photoplay action is, after all, 
concentrated. Says the Sun: 


“After Lasky lighting and the Ince im- 
provements decidedly the most interest- 
ing step in picture progress—and a step 
freighted with further promise —is the 
advent of easel artists brought about by 
the Goldwyn firm. It is difficult to as- 
sign credit; but Samuel Goldfish who 
played so large a part in bringing Buck- 
land into the Lasky Company, now work- 
ing with the Selwyns of Broadway re- 
pute, and Arthur Hopkins, the new and 
rising producer, are responsible for the 
presence of Hugo Ballin, mural decorator, 
Everett Shinn, illustrator, and William 
H. Cotton, portraitist, upon the Goldwyn 
stage at Fort Lee. 

“Shinn was brought in upon ‘Polly of 
the Circus’ to give the exteriors as well 
as the interiors that authentic small-town 
atmosphere for which his richly detailed 
illustrations were famous. Shinn drew 
typical black and white sketches, with 
some scene in the process of enactment 
and the characters all in place. It would 
easily have passed for a magazine illus- 
tration, but the technical director made 
a room or even a whole street out of it. 
The village of half a dozen rambling 
houses, besides a lazy street down which 
the circus in Polly passes, was first de- 
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depicted. Finally Tokio will permit no 
picture that exposes to ridicule persons 
in authority, such as teachers or police- 
men—a rule that hits at the very 
capstone of American film “comedy.” 
There are many things for us to learn 
from the Japanese in film making. 





What Hugo Ballin, Everett Shinn, William 
Cotton and other Artists are Doing to Give 
the 


Camera More Power of Expression 


signed in this fashion, then built in its 
entirety and carefully knocked to pieces 
and stained with the proper marks of 
time. Effective lighting of the Lasky- 
Ince variety made these Shinn concep- 
tions decidedly convincing.” 


A still further advance in this art 
of motion-picture camouflage is credit- 
ed to Hugo Ballin, the mural decora- 
tor, who has reduced simplicity to the 
least common denominator. Photo- 
plays of the Ballin pattern are said to 
draw the story out of the pictures in- 
stead of drawing occasional pictures 
out of the passing story, as is” usual 
to-day. His working principle is that 
every emotion caf be expressed in 
terms of form and color. Through 
the physical marshaling of objects, 
through contour and balance (art bal- 
ance), through gradations of light and 
shadow, he is demonstrating that grief 
and laughter, anger, remorse and so 
on may be deftly and exactly ex- 
pressed. Despair and hope, doubt and 
decision, hypocrisy and _ sincerity — 
these and other traits are convincingly 
suggested by the material surroundings 
of the people who are supposed to 
portray them. 
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the portraitist, and others. 








EVERETT SHINN MADE A DRAWING OF A VILLAGE STREET WHICH WAS 
REPRODUCED AND LOOKS LIKE THIS ON THE SCREEN 
Camouflage in the photodrama is attaining new heights of artistry through the work 


of such men as Shinn, the illustrator, Hugo Ballin, the mural decorator, W. 


H. Cotton, 
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WHY MANY MOTION PICTURES ARE Flagrant Instances in which Scenario Writers and 


Directors Disregard Legal Procedure in Trial and 


ABSURD IN THE EYES OF THE LAW Court Scenes which Ruin many good Productions 


HAT more good picture plays 
are ruined by reason of be- 
ing founded upon legal ab- 
surdities that can be redeemed 
only by the highest quality of 

acting, is the complaint of a legal ex- 
pert in the Motion Picture Magazine. 
The worst of it is, he adds, that direc- 
tors permit uninformed writers to per- 
petrate the same errors over and over 
again, apparently with no thought of 
the very serious consequences which 
such misrepresentations of the law may 
cause. If red Indians in a Wild West 
picture were allowed to ride forth on 
a raid attired in polo costume, there 
would be a howl of protest; yet “in 
picture after picture, trial judges are 
represented as shaking their fists at 
the accused while instructing the jury, 
and prosecuting attorneys are shown 
interrupting the examination of wit- 
nesses in order to comment upon some 
bit of particularly damaging testi- 
mony.” 

Among the flagrant instances dwelt 
upon is one in a recent picture of a 
woman accused of* murder and yet 
called as a witness and forced to testify 
against herself: 


“Such a thing, of course, could never 
happen in any American court, nor under 
the penal code of any civilized nation; 
yet foreigners fleeing from oppressive 
laws in Old World countries are shown 
such scenes as this as being representa- 
tive of the administration of justice in 
our courts! Is it any wonder that we 
find little respect for ,law and .order 
among great numbers of our foreign- 
born citizens, or that anarchism and 
blood-feuds flourish among the untaught 
dwellers of the slums? How can they 
understand ‘except some man shall teach 
them’? 

“In another play a man adjudicated in- 
sane and actually confined to an asylum 
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JACKSON ISLAND 
In filming the adventures of Tom Sawyer and his pals, the producers sent their 
camera men and actors, headed by Jack Pickford, to Hannibal, Missouri, to give the 
picture geographical accuracy and the Mississippi River atmosphere. : 








was hypnotized into making a will. The 
gay and imaginative author of that sce- 
nario, not content with showing that he 
knew rather less than nothing about the 
law, must needs expose his utter ignor- 
ance of psychology as well. ... Since 
August of 1914 nobody has been able to 
say exactly what international law is, 
but a graphic illustration of what it is 
not was presented when, in another pic- 
ture, members of the United States Secret 
Service entered a foreign embassy and 
arrested a member of it on a charge of 
murder. Somebody connected with the 
production of that picture had overlooked 
such trifles as the facts that embassies 
are the territory of the nations which 
they represent, and not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States; that 
the police force of the District of Colum- 
bia, and not the United States Secret 





Service, make arrests for murders com- 
mitted in the city of Washington; that 
ambassadors and members of their suites 
are immune from arrest and service of 
process, and that a penalty of three years 
in the penitentiary may be imposed upon 
any one issuing or serving process against 
them. ... 

“When a photoplay starts disseminating 
misinformation, there is no way of cal- 
culating the mischief which may follow. 
The movies speak directly and forcefully 
to all sorts and conditions of men, many 
of whom regard the silver screen as be- 
ing not only the mirror but the very 
open door of life; so, if we are to make 
the films the purveyor of weird concep- 
tions of the law, we ought, in common 
honesty, to display this sign beside the 
Board of Review passport: ‘We do not 
guarantee the law shown in this picture.’” 


LEADING PHOTOPLAYS OF THE MONTH 


[The following film productions are selected by CurrENT Optnion in consultation with 
the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures as being among the best new achieve- 
ments of the photodrama in addition to those mentioned in the magazine previously.]} 


SPREADING DAWN. Goldwyn, 6 reels: 
Depicting Jane Cowl as an elderly aristocratic 
spinster on the point of disinheriting a sweet 
young niece for falling in love, this roman- 
tically visualized drama has a Jane-Austen- 
Mid-Victorian flavor. Love has been the 
bane of the elder woman, who is bitterly 
cynical, almost ridiculously so, until she re- 
veals her own past history to the niece 
through a diary she kept when a girl. In 
this diary, which forms the main part of the 
story, the niece finds an unopened letter, the 
reading of which has the effect of humbling 
the proud old woman. She dies without 
disinheriting her niece and goes to join the 
love she has lost in a spiritually presented 
“spreading dawn.” 


WAR FILMS OF THE RUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTION. Skobeleff Committee, 10 reels: 
The awful devastation wrought by the Ger- 
mans on Russian soil and the desecration 


of the sacred monasteries, together with 
events which transpired immediately fol- 
lowing the revolution, are revealed in these 
authentic war films. The brutality of the 
Germans when they destroyed the Cathe- 
dral of Pochayev, dug up the graves of the 
monks and littered the cathedral grounds 
with their corpses, are evidenced by these 
pictures taken shortly after the German 
troops had left the scenes of their Russian 
conquest. . 


TOM SAWYER. Paramount, 5 reels: The 
film adheres closely to the famous Mark 
Twain boy story, so far as it goes, afid suc- 
ceeds in being funny occasionally. Its cul- 
mination is the return of Tom and his fel- 
low plotters from the piratical jaunt to 
Jackson Island ; that which follows either has 
been discarded or is being reserved for a 
second picture. In which event it might be 
well to entrust the title rdle to some other 


than Jack Pickford, who, in addition to being 
too large for the part, acts quite without in- 
spiration or sympathy. Huckleberry Finn 
suffered from a similarly uninspired per- 
formance. A diverting picture for those who 
do not know the Tom and Huck of Mark 
Twain, 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS. Artcraft, 5 
reels: Mary Pickford in curls and short 
frocks, some few snatches of engaging com- 
edy, a few less of pathos, and some very 
good photography characterize this adapta- 
tion of Frances Hodgson Burnett’s story. 
Both its strength and weakness lie in the 
fact that it was written for children in the 
first place and that its present appeal is to 
few others than children. In dramatic qual- 
ity it is disappointing because of a constant 
slight suggestion of surprize, which is never 
realized. 
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DISCOVERY 














RE we certain that in our state- 
ment of biological problems 
we may not have begun on 
the wrong note? The pos- 
sibility that we may have 

done so deserves our earnest con- 
sideration. For his part, that brilliant 
man of science, the lately deceased 
Doctor A. D. Darbishire, thought bi- 
ologists-did begin on the wrong note, 
and much of the sensation created by 
his posthumous volume,* just issued, 
rests on his conviction that. present 
statements of biological problems do 
not correspond to the questions posed 
by Nature herself. Altho our solu- 
tions of those problems may be per- 
fectly correct, they are solutions of 
problems posed by the human mind. 
Darbishire does not maintain that these 
problems are entirely fictitious. He 
thinks they are a distorted version of 
the real problems, that they may be 
said to bear the same sort of relation 
to the real problems as the tune begun 
on the wrong note bears to the real 
tune. 

A history of biology would be the 
picture of man’s effort to interpret 
life. The picture of this evolution, as 
of all other evolutions, is the picture 
of a tree—leaves, twigs, branches, 
trunk, root, rootlets and root hairs. 
This tree is the result of the solidifica- 
tion of the stream of mankind’s in- 
terest in life. The root hairs are his 
first vague curiosity and bewilderment, 
the leaves his most recent publications 
and opinions, intervening points on the 
branches, trunk and roots are inter- 
vening periods in the history of bi- 

ology. Let us imagine further that 

discredited observations and unaccept- 
ed interpretations were represented in 
this tree by dead wood, which quickly 
rotted and fell away. It seems now 
desirable that we should cease for a 
moment from our feast upon the leaves 
and, descending to the ground, reflect 
at leisure under its genial shade upon 
the form of the tree above us. In 
other words, we should ask ourselves, 
are we working in the right direction? 


“For my own part, I believe that at 
certain points in the history of our at- 
tempts to interpret life wrong signals 
were given and that as a consequence we 
are at present working along the wrong 





* Aw IntRopucTION To A Brotocy. By A. B. 
Darbishire. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 












IS THE WHOLE OF MODERN BIOLOGY 
BASED UPON A MISCONCEPTION OF FACT? 


lines. I am not concerned at present with 
the nature of this false step; all I am 
concerned with now is to express my 
belief that the satisfaction of the biolo- 
gist with our current scientific interpre- 
tation of life is the satisfaction of the 
fool with the paradise which he has 
built. 

“The cocksureness of the scientific 
biologist should surely be the cause of 
the gravest misgivings. The more cer- 
tain a man is that he is right the more 
probable is it that he is wrong; because 
it means that facts are as soft clay in 
his hands, and his certainty molds them 
to his purpose. It is the diffident investi- 
gator who tentatively offers us a hypothe- 
sis which, in his modest view, brings some 
of the facts into line, who should in- 
spire us with confidence. It is the theory 
which seems to fit the facts in places but 
seems remote from them in others (as, 
for instance, the theory of sex based on 
clinical, Mendelian and cytological phe- 
nomena and upon the facts of parasitic 
castration) and not the theory which 
peremptorily brings all the facts into 
line which should seem to us to be likely 
to be true.” 


If a man came to us to-morrow, full 
of confidence and certainty, and said: 
“I have now got a theory which fits 
all the facts,” we could think of two 
things. This man, by a miracle of 
energy, might have become acquainted 
with all the manifestations of sex. His 
theory might fit, down to the very 
smallest undulation, the surface of the 
phenomenon as a glove fits a woman’s 
hand. That is, we should think he had 
made up the deficit in the facts by the 
discovery of the remainder and that 
he was now able to give a theory which 
fitted exactly, simply because he had 
now got all the facts at his disposal. 
Or we could think that he had not 
made any difference in the stock of 
facts at his disposal but had invented 
a new theory which fitted the same 
number (but probably fewer) facts 
only in the sense that a child’s hand 
can be fitted into a gauntlet. That is, 
we should think he had made a new 
theory which really bore very little 
relation to the facts, touched them at 
one or two points, but fitted them at 
none. 


“Certainty can be bred in the mind by 
these two extremes; not by an _ inter- 
mediate stage. Are there any theories 
concerning vital phenomena about which 
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Why a Hypothesis That 
Fits All the Facts May 
Be the Wrong One 


certainty can be due to perfect fit? Can 
there be any vital phenomenon that we 
know so intimately in every undulation 
of its form, every nuance of its color, 
or every phase of its movements that 
there can be a theory which fits all this 
exactly? Possibly in the case of some 
exceedingly simple phenomena (if such 
exist), certainty is due to perfect fit. But 
does it seem likely that, for instance, the 
certainty in the mind of so many that 
Natural Selection is the explanation of 
evolution, that tremendous phenomenon 
of the growth of life, the features of 
which we can but dimly discern, does it 
seem likely that this certainty can be due 
to perfect fit?” 


Then there is the question whether 
a theory which fitted the facts closely 
would be acceptable to the mind. Is 
it not possible that all the mind can 
understand is mind? It seems likely 
that a mind is incapable of recognizing 
(a necessary preliminary to under- 
standing) anything but the workings 
of another mind not very different 
from itself. Suppose that the mind is 
suddenly confronted with an appari- 
tion, a theory, which fits a phenomenon 
so closely, down to the smallest crevice, 
that the theory showed none of the 
features of the human mind at all but 
only a cast of those of the phenome- 
non, the apparition would mean noth- 
ing to the mind at all—unless the phe- 
nomenon to be explained was a product 
of the human mind: 


“But if the mind were confronted with 
an apparition which was sufficiently like 
a mind to show that it was the offspring 
of a mind, but also showed, by the in- 
dentations on it, what phenomenon that 
mind had been pressing its face against, 
then the mind would be confronted with 
an apparition, a theory (as, for instance, 
Natural Selection, a theory involving such 
essentially human ideas as utility and 
competition) which it could at once 
understand. In other words, a perfect'y 
fitting theory would be utterly unin- 
telligible to the mind. A condition of the 
intelligibility of a theory, it seems to me, 
is that it must not contain too much of 
the phenomenon (unless that phenomenon 
happens to be a product of the human 
mind) or it will be unintelligible. ... In 
other words, an acceptable theory is more 
likely to be one which resembles the 
mind than one which resembles the phe- 
nomenon (provided that that phenome- 
non is not also a product of a mind, such 
as a murder or a machine).” 
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INDICATIONS OF A TRAIT ACTUALLY 


HUMAN 


NSTINCT teaches birds and beasts 
to protect themselves and their 
young actively or passively; but 
each species in its own small 
sphere engages in deadly contest 

with its fellows, wherein the weak find 
no protection and the feeble no support. 
The capacity for pity seems beyond the 
brutal mind, yet Herr Blaauw, a dis- 
tinguished student of this topic, has 
noted evidences of it in’a pair of Jap- 
anese cranes which were at obvious 
pains to provide a weakly chick with 
special titbits denied to their other 
more vigorous youngsters. Now an 
instance of reason and sympathy in 
chimpanzees still more remarkable 
from the absence of any resultant ad- 
vantage or sexual stimulus has come 
recently under the notice of Doctor 
George Jennison, and is set forth in a 
bulletin of the Zoological Society in 
London. 

Chimpanzces, notes Doctor Jennison, 
are more “advanced” than other mon- 
keys. They can, for instance, appre- 
ciate a fire without burning themselves, 
and they build shelters in the woods; 
but, like the rest of the tribe, their rude 
form of patriarchal and oligarchical 
government under which the big males 
rule and the tribe combines for offense, 
defense and plunder, is not incom- 
patible with the robbing of one another 
even to the point of taking food from 
a victim’s mouth. Doctor Jennison 
narrates: 


“At Belle Vue we have a cage con- 
taining three female chimpanzees, the 
Tango Twins (so called from their amus- 
ing habit of reproducing a figure of the 
famous dance), and a later addition, much 
smaller and weaker, received into the 
company in the best of good fellowship. 
Attracted one day by loud screams I 
found this little animal seated on a beam 
yelling lustily. The middle one sat on the 
floor quietly eating a banana, and the 
largest, possessed of three bananas, was 
proceeding to climb the tree in the com- 
partment. The difficulty of doing this 


HOW THE WORLD 
COMES HOME TO 


HE world shortage of food af- 
fects both cereals and meats, 
as well as many other edible 
commodities. It is due to two 
causes. The first is the poor 

harvests in certain countries, which 
have diminished the world stock not 
only of wheat but of other cereals 
generally used for the feeding of 
horses and the fattening of stocks and 
pigs. In consequence it will not be 
economical to keep or at least to “finish 
off” so large a number of food animals. 
The second cause is the shortage of 


IN THE CHIMPANZEE 


with a hand and foot fully occupied made 
me curious enough to stay to note the 
result. The effort was in fact too great; 
before the journey was half finished a 
second banana had to be carried in the 
mouth. Then a surprising thing happened. 
The upward movement continued until 
the big animal was within reach of the 
little one on the beam, who stretched 
down her hand. The other passed up a 
banana; the crying, up to now insistent, 
stopped at once, and the two quietly 
enjoyed their meal. 

“Regular observation, undertaken since 




















MORE “ADVANCED” THAN MOST 

The chimpanzee can appreciate a fire 
without burning itself and build shelters in 
the woods. } 








FOOD-SHORTAGE 
THE EUROPEAN 


tonnage, produced partly by sinkings 
and partly by the diversion of much 
shipping to the carrying of ‘raw mate- 
rial to munition factories and supplies 
of all sorts to the armies. In spite of 
the efforts made to remedy the difficul- 
ties, there is a constant tendency to- 
wards the development of fresh em- 
barrassments the moment an ancient 
one is removed. - 

Such is the background of the food 
situation. A comparison of the weight 
of bread allowed in European countries 
shows much the same for all. The 


Tracing the Spirit of 
Altruism to the Mind 
_in the Tree-Tops 


this abnormal proceeding, has disclosed a 
general tendency to kindness, with cer- 
tain lapses and a rather amusing rough 
justice on the part of the largest animal, 
who has her own estimate of what is 
the ‘lion’s share.’ Three bananas were 
thrown in the cage of which B took two. 
A promptly dispossessed her of one, of 
which she gave one-half to C, thus re- 
taining one and a half for herself. At 
other times she will only pass on the 
empty skin. 

“A, the largest, which could easily rob 
the others, does not do so for her per- 
sonal advantage. Of a banana given to 
C she received half, but without a 
struggle or a whimper, and when the 
fruit was eaten C divided the skin and 
gave A her portion. With B, A is not 
quite so friendly or perhaps so over- 
powering; from her she begs for dainties 
and keeps up a tremendous screaming 
until she is humored.” 


To test this, Doctor Jennison gave 
B a very large pear. This she pro- 
ceeded to eat with intense relish. The 
other chimpanzees fully recognized her 
stroke of luck and came begging with 
great insistence, screaming and putting 
their arms around her neck, but with- 
out any show of violence. After a 
time they were allowed to take bits 
from her mouth, and, this not being 
considered sufficient, and the pear be- 
ing already reduced to a mere shell, 
the happy owner broke off a fair-sized 
piece for the baby and a much larg- 
er portion for A, retaining a very 
little for herself—an arrangement that 
proved satisfactory to all parties: 


“Sométimes A will climb up the tree 
and then drop a banana to C below, but 
almost invariably each animal gets a share 
by mutual arrangement in a manner 
absolutely foreign to our usual experience 
(which requires either an _ excessive 
quantity of food well spread about or 
the keeper’s presence in order to ensure 
proper feeding). There would seem 
here to be the germ of that cooperation 
and sympathetic communion which lie at 
the root of progress.” 


Every One Abroad is 
Told What He May 
Eat and How Much 


British Medical Journal (London) 
gives these figures: 


“Expressed in grams, the weight is 
In Germany 280, Austria 280, Switzerland 
250, Holland 254, Denmark 315, Sweden 
260, France and Italy 250, Great Britai: 
259. The exceptions among belliger 
countries are Bulgaria and Turkey; ‘n 
the former the weight of bread allowed 
daily is said to be as high as 500 gram 
and in Turkey as low as 160; but th 
potato is not much used in Bulgaria, anc 
probably more rice is consumed by the 
Turks than by other nations of Europe.’ 
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Comparison of the amounts of bread 
allowed is crude, says the organ of the 
British medical profession, in so far as 
it takes no account of quality: 


“The ration of potatoes is in Germany 
about 450 grams a day, in Austria 1,000, 
in Holland 3;000. In Great Britain pota- 
toes have not been rationed; at present 
they are plentiful, and an appeal has been 
made to make as much use of potatoes 
and fresh vegetables as possible. The 
food value of three ounces of bread, an 
ordinary allowance at a mixed meal, is 
222 calories; of six ounces of potatoes, 
an ordinary helping, 155 calories. Pota- 
to dishes are cheap, and can be substi- 
tuted for bread in whole or in part at 


CHEMISTRY ON THE EVE OF ITS SUPREME 
TRIUMPH OVER THE MATERIAL WORLD 


ITTLE has yet been heard of the 
experiments in the Cavendish 
and other laboratories — nota- 
bly those of the» Sorbonne— 
which promise a development 

in chemistry unparalleled since the 
eighteenth century. It involves the 
hastening and cheapening of the proc- 
ess called “chemical reaction” and it 
is known technically under the some- 
what forbidding name of catalysis. It 
is well known to experts that all labo- 
ratories at present investigating cata- 
lytic action are under surveillance lest 
the ubiquitous German spy gain ac- 
cess to the data. It is no less true 
that caution must be exercized in giv- 
ing to the world the latest bulletins 
of the scientific societies on the sub- 
ject of catalytic action, lest aid and 
comfort be given to the enemy in a 
matter of vital importance to him. It 
is still possible, according to Doctor 
E. Fearon, whose paper is given in 
Chambers’s, to sum up the catalytic 
situation in its latest aspect without 
betraying secrets, to say something re- 
garding a miracle worker which may 
help the human race to win a victory 
over its environment undreamt of only 
a few years ago. Indeed, the study 
of catalysis now holds out hopes of 
dominion over the forces of nature 
that will render the little victories that 
chemists have so far won seem paltry: 


“Here we seem on the brink of dis- 


covering how Nature performs her 
miracle of changing one substance into 
another without any of the violent meth- 
ods that man has to employ. By means 
of heat, pressure, or vacuum we can per- 
form many wonderful things in our 
laboratories and works; but in all living 
organisms these wonders are brought 
about naturally and gently, and recent 
research has shown that they are due to 
catalytic influences at work within the 
organism. If we consider our own 


bodies as chemical laboratories, we find 
that various glands produce substances 
which are necessary for digestion, for 
making the blood-cells, and generally 


A WONDER OF THE LABORATORY IMPENDING 


all meals. It is pointed out, too, that 
potatoes may not keep well this year, 
whereas cereals will. The difference in 
the amount of meat allowed in different 
nations was this summer very great. It 
is said that in Germany it had fallen to 
250 grams a week and in Holland to 200. 
In this country [England] the voluntary 
ration is 1,130 grams a week. In Austria 
and Italy there are two meatless days a 
week; in Bulgaria there are three, but the 
Bulgarian has always obtained a large 
part of the protein and fat in his diet 
from the sour milk lately so fashionable 
here. In Germany fat is rationed to 90 
grams a week, in Austria to 120, and in 
Holland to 50. These are maximum 
amounts; there is no guarantee that they 





keeping us in health; and that the im- 
perfect working of a certain gland may 
result in idiocy, as in the case of the 
thyroid gland; or in diabetes, if the pan- 
creas fails to do its duty. 

“Some of these natural catalyzers can 
be manufactured, and it is to that curious- 
ly complex body, coal-tar, that the chem- 
ist turns for at least one of them, which 
is known as adrenalin, and by means of 
which a surgeon can control the blood- 
pressure during an operation. This sub- 
stance was isolated from an_ extract 
secreted by the suprarenal gland, and its 
composition investigated; then it - was 
built up again, and the synthetic product 
can now be obtained commercially, and 
used in such a way that, before an opera- 
tion, the part of the body to be operated 
on can be rendered almost bloodless— 
which is, of course, a great help to the 
surgeon. 

“In the vegetable world, by means of 
a substance called chlorophyll, trees and 
plants are able to resolve the carbon 
dioxide gas present in the atmosphere 
into carbon, which they retain for their 
own use, and oxygen, which they exhale, 
as it were, through the pores of the 
leaves. The little glow-worm, again, has 
solved the problem of producing light 
without any sensible amount of heat, 
which is more than man, with all his 
array of dynamos, retorts, and crucibles, 
can yet do.” 


In achieving marvels comparable 
with these of Nature’s, the chemist 
must turn to the wonder-worker called 
catalysis. Even from the humble 
commercial point of view, the im- 
portance of. hastening and cheapening 
chemical reaction is obvious when we 
consider that almost all the various 
articles of commerce — be they food, 
clothes or building material — depend 
more or less upon chemical processes. 
Thus, large and cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid are necessary in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, in the dyeing 
industry and for many other purposes. 
The hydrogenation of oils is another 
important chemical process, as there 
are large quantities of whale oil, for 
instance, which might be turned into 
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will be available; and there can be no 
doubt that for a long time fats have been 
very difficult to procure in Germany, even 
at very high prices.” 


England, it is admitted, has had her 
experience of what may be called mar- 
ket deficiency, as, for instance, in 
sugar, the half pound a week allowed 
by the food controller in England hav- 
ing proved at times unpurchasable. 
Turning to the figures given for allow- 
ances and values, they serve, in spite 
of many current fallacies, to justify 
all official statements regarding a 
world shortage of food which may 
last very long. 


Intimations of a Discov- 
ery That May Bring 
Back an Age of Leisure 


hard fats for use in the manufacture 
of margarine and soap. At present it 
has only a very limited application for 
lubricating purposes and to some ex- 
tent in tanning. In other processes, 
such as the production of atmospheric 
nitrogen, surface combustion, in the 
manufacture of salt cake and chlorine, 
and many more chemical industries, 
quicker and better methods of bring- 
ing about the reactions would im- 
mensely facilitate the ultimate product 
in its introduction to millions of con- 
sumers to whom it is now unknown 
or very rare. The influence of cata- 
lytic action is so little understood, 
however, that opposition to its study 
zrows in circles so ill-informed as to 
deem it “academic” or “impractical” 
or even chimerical: 


“Briefly, what is known concerning the 
subject is that a very small quantity of a 
certain body (the catalyst) is capable of 
effecting chemical action between other 
bodies, without seeming to undergo any 
chemical change itself, and without the 
necessity for the employment of great 
heat, pressure, &c. A catalytic agent has 
been defined as ‘that material which 
affects the velocity of a chemical reaction 
without appearing in the final products’; 
and altho the definition is not strictly 
accurate, it sets forth the two principal 
properties of the process, 

“A chemical change which occurs so 
slowly under certain conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure as to be inappre- 
ciable may take place with immeasurably 
greater rapidity in presence of a suitable 
catalytic agent. Thus, in the case of sul- 
phur dioxide and oxygen, when platinum 
is absent the gases combine very slowly 
indeed; but when platinum is present in 
a suitable form, all other conditions re- 
maining the same, combination occurs 
rapidly, the sulphur dioxide and the oxy- 
gen uniting to form sulphur trioxide. A 
small quantity of platinum suffices for the 
production of a practically unlimited 
quantity of sulphur trioxide, and yet the 
metal is quite unchanged at the end of 
the process... .. 

“One or two further examples may 
make the point still clearer. Hydrogen 
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and oxygen can be made to combine, to 
form water, by the application of heat 
or an electric spark; but the action is 
very violent, and results in the produc- 
tion of a great deal of heat. Now, by 
means of a minute quantity (one-twelve- 
thousandth of a grain) of colloidal plat- 
inum, a cubic foot of the two gases will 
combine without heat, and without the 


activity of the catalyst being impaired. 
Or, put in another way, one part of the 
catalyst brings about the union of four 
hundred and forty thousand parts of the 
gas in question. 

“The production of synthetic indigo is 
another instance of catalytic influence, 
and also of the part that chance some- 
times plays in affairs. This process, 





HOW MEDICAL SCIENCE AND SURGICAL 
SKILL HAVE PROLONGED THE WAR 


WO facts have increasingly 
differentiated the present war, 
according to an official bulle- 
tin of the British medical 
corps, from all the great wars 

of the past. These facts are the very 
small mortality through disease among 
the forces engaged and the very small 
mortality among the wounded who are 
not immediately hurt fatally. Between 
them these two features of the war 
must have spared on both sides many 
hundreds of thousands of lives as com- 
pared with the standards set by previ- 
ous great wars. In fact, all the evi- 
dence now in confirms the conclusion 
set forth not long since in the French 
medical press and endorsed by the 
London Lancet to the effect that by 
this time neither side would be in a 
position to continue the struggle had 
it not been for the advances made in 
medical science and skill. These are 
discussed at length in the bulletin of 
the royal army medical corps which 
we find in the Manchester Guardian 
and according to which, so far as con- 
cerns the triumph of ‘medical science, 
the two great weapons have been sani- 
tation and prophylactic inoculation. 

In a scene of unparelleled confusion 
and destruction and in an area of 
quite primitive sanitation, the untiring 
exertions of medical officers and the 
intelligent cooperation of the men 
have resulted in an astonishing degree 
of sanitary efficiency: 


“Refuse has been destroyed or deeply 


buried; battle-fields in many cases have 
been cleaned up within a few days; pure 
water supplies have been provided. 
Everywhere behind the immediate front 
order and cleanliness have been the rulc. 
The rule of the royal army medical corps 
officer has not always been welcomed by 
the inhabitants, but it has worked, and 
with magnificent success. Camps which 
in previous wars would have been death- 
traps have had as low a mortality rate 
as the most approved health resort. The 
work of the battalion medical officer is 
not showy, it is often monotonous, but it 
has been invaluable, and has probably 
saved more lives than all the other med- 
ical work of the war.” 


Medicine has scored through the 
medium of preventive inoculation, an- 
other weapon, an astounding success. 
Only the student of the history of 
warfare can be properly astonished at 
the history of this war. In the past 
typhoid and dysentery have scourged 
both sides impartially in every Euro- 
pean war to such an extent that the 
human killing was put in the shade by 
the slaughter caused by disease. In 
this war, while the mechanisms of 
killing through human agency have 
outstripped everything previously con- 
ceivable, the typhoid and dysentery 
groups have claimed a quite negligible 
toll of victims, except in a few un- 
fortunate circumstances such as arose 
at Gallipoli. Not only have typhoid 
and bacillary dysentery been robbed 
of their epidemic terrors, but the 
troops of all climates have been suc- 
cessfully guarded in the east against 
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VENTILATORS OF AN ENTRENCHED HOSPITAL 
Only the student of the history of warfare can be properly astonished at the history 
of this war In the past typhoid and dysentery have scourged both sides impartially 


To-day the 





old battle-field picture is obsolete 
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which is worked by the German Badische 
Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik, starts with the 
oxidation of naphthalene to phthalic acid, 
and it was the accidental breaking of a 
thermometer bulb, allowing the mercury 
to fall into strong sulphuric acid, ard so 
forming mercuric sulphate, that gave the 
required catalytic action to render com- 
mercialism of this synthesis practicable.” 


The Traditional Picture 
of a Field After a Battle 
is Quite Out of Date 


plague and cholera. The case for pre- 
ventive use of vaccines is closed. It 
rests for all time upon incontrovertible 
bases. On the other hand, it seemed 
at first as if the sister art of the sur- 
geon was to have but an indifferent 
showing: 


“Wounds were of an average gravity 
altogether beyond that expected from the 
experience of the South African War, 
and unlike them they proved to be almost 
in every case heavily infected with organ- 
isms from the cultivated soil on which 
the fighting took place. Severe suppura- 
tion was universal, tetanus and gas- 
gangrene were almost epidemic among 
the wounded, and while the fate of those 
with penetrating wounds of the body was 
almost assured, many died of compara- 
tively trivial injuries for lack of early and 
adequate treatment. The medical forces 
did wonderfully and gallantly, but like the 
rest of the army they were quite inade- 
quate and unprepared in either knowl- 
edge or equipment. 

“This picture of the fate of the 
wounded, painfully true of the first 
months of the war, has now been altered 
almost beyond recognition. Universal 
serum treatment has almost done away 
with tetanus. More and more early and 
energetic surgical treatment of all wounds 
has very largely defeated gas-gangrene. 
In our more recent battles more and 
more of the major operative work has 
been carried out in casualty. clearing sta- 
tions and advanced hospitals by surgical 
specialists. Wounds are opened up, com- 
pletely cleaned, and in an increasing pro- 
portion of cases are closed completely and 
immediately. As a consequence the men 
arrive at base hospitals in England from 
five to ten days after being wounded, not 
as previously with profusely suppurating 
wounds and the prospect of months of ill- 
ness and repeated operations, but with 
their injuries already healed or healing. A 
conspicuous example of the improvement 
which has been affected is that of wounds 
of the knee-joint. Infection of this joint, 
the largest and most complex in the body, 
has been one of the most justly dreaded 
events in surgery. Its ending was at the 
best a permanently stiff and useless joint, 
often amputation, and not rarely death. 
Lately it has been common to find in a 
single ward six or eight wounded knee- 
joints all recovering, while perhaps two- 
thirds of them will have useful joint- 
movement.” 


The key to the improvement lies in 
pushing the surgeon with his increas 
ing experience ever nearer the fight- 
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More and more early and energetic surgical treatment of all 
wounds has very largely defeated gas-gangrene. 


complexity and so 
intensely soiled that 
much must happen 
- before healing is 
possible. The group 
is fortunately a 
diminishing one, al- 
tho still very large, 
and it is in this 
connection that 
most of what the 
lay press has told 
of war surgery is 
published. Hyper- 
tonic saline, eusol, 
flavine, brilliant 
green, and others 
have been the ban- 
ners of a friendly 
battle of technic, 
the echoes of which 
have reverberated 
in many columns: 


“But to tell the 
truth, it is not a 
new antiseptic but 
sounder and bolder 
methods which have 
produced the im- 
provement. In the 








ing line. While many of the wounds, 
through expedients like these, allow 
of the attainment of the happiest, re- 
sults, there are many others of such 


end the only anti- 
septic that avails is that furnished by the 
patient’s own tissues and juices, and the 
only treatment that avails is to give him 
the best chance to cast out the invading 
organisms. It is significant that each new 





SOME OF THE LITTLE-KNOWN EVOLU- 
TIONARY CONSEQUENCES OF WAR 


LTHO war has been in the 
world since the time of the 
trilobites, observes that well- 
known British authority on 
the physical aspects of re- 

cruits, Doctor Ronald Campbell Macfie, 
who is also a well-known student of 
evolution, and altho the importance of 
war has long been a cardinal article in 
the creed of biologists, the sociologi- 
cal and biological significance of this 
factor is missed. What physical and 
spiritual types of man does war select 
and what types does it eliminate? In 
reply Doctor Macfie writes in London 
Science Progress that most statements 
on the subject have never been proved 
and are probably erroneous. Thus we 
find competent biologists, such as the 
eminent pacifist Prof. David Starr 
Jordan, stating, with reference to the 
dysgenics of war, that war caused de- 
generacy in the Romans, and that the 
Napoleonic wars lopped inches off the 
stature of the Frenchmen. 

The nations have sent almost every 
fit man within age 
fight, and almost every unfit man with 


certain limits to 


and 
a cry goes up from the pacifist and the 
quasi-scientific 
scientific 


in these ages has been left behind: 
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killed and since the unfit remain at 
home to procreate their kind, this pre- 
liminary sifting with the temporary 


MAN AND A NEW NEW 
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antiseptic must be applied in conjunction 
with the freest opening and drainage of 
the wound. Where one feature is com- 
mon to many approximately equally suc- 
cessful methods, it is a sound inference 
that this similarity and not the differences 
is the essential. And such differences as 
there really are lie rather in economy of 
disturbance and nursing than in ultimate 
results.” 


Of all classes of wound, those of 
the face are the most distressing and 
frequently the most crippling: 


“In no department of surgery probably 
has so much permanent advance been 
made as in the repair of this class of 
wound, To those who have not seen them 
in their early state, the dreadfulness of 
some of these injuries is hardly conceiv- 
able. Surgical help begins early and ends 
late, but the results in most cases are as- 
tonishingly gratifying. The first work is 
that of the dental surgeon when, as almost 
always, one or both jaws are injured. It 
is work requiring great skill, patience, and 
ingenuity, and upon its results hangs the 
whole prospect of a tolerable life for the 
wounded man. Later, the plastic surgery 
of the face steps in to remove scars, to 
replace by all sorts of inventiveness lost 
cheeks, destroyed noses, lips that have 
been blown away. Gaps in the jaws are 
filled by bone transplanted from other 
parts, skin to replace losses is borrowed 
from parts which can spare it, and fitted 
with the nicety of cabinet-making, and in 
the end a face is created which is at least 
something human and tolerable.” 


The Theory That Those 
Who Are the World’s Finest 
Suffer Most Is Exploded 
procreative advantages it gives to the 
unfit must, in itself, have evil racial 
consequences. 
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HUMAN 


NSTINCT teaches birds and beasts 
to protect themselves and their 
young actively or passively; but 
each species in its own small 
sphere engages in deadly contest 

with its fellows, wherein the weak find 
no protection and the feeble no support. 
The capacity for pity seems beyond the 
brutal mind, yet Herr Blaauw, a dis- 
tinguished student of this topic, has 
noted evidences of it in a pair of Jap- 
anese cranes which were at obvious 
pains to provide a weakly chick with 
special titbits denied to their other 
more vigorous youngsters. .Now an 
instance of reason and sympathy in 
chimpanzees still more remarkable 
from the absence of any resultant ad- 
vantage or sexual stimulus has come 
recently under the notice of Doctor 
George Jennison, and is set forth in a 
bulletin of the Zoological Society in 
London. 

Chimpanzees, notes Doctor Jennison, 
are more “advanced” than other mon- 
keys. They can, for instance, appre- 
ciate a fire without burning themselves, 
and they build shelters in the woods; 
but, like the rest of the tribe, their rude 
form of patriarchal and oligarchical 
government under which the big males 
rule and the tribe combines for offense, 
defense and plunder, is not incom- 
patible with the robbing of one another 
even to the point of taking food from 
a victim’s mouth. Doctor Jennison 
narrates: 


“At Belle Vue we have a cage con- 
taining three female chimpanzees, the 
Tango Twins (so called from their amus- 
ing habit of reproducing a figure of the 
famous dance), and a later addition, much 
smaller and weaker, received into the 
company in the best of good fellowship. 
Attracted one day by loud screams I 
found this little animal seated on a beam 
yelling lustily. The middle one sat on the 
floor quietly eating a banana, and the 
largest, possessed of three bananas, was 
proceeding to climb the tree in the com- 
partment. The difficulty of doing this 


HOW THE WORLD 
COMES HOME TO 


HE world shortage of food af- 
fects both cereals and meats, 
as well as many other edible 
commodities. It is due to two 
causes. The first is the poor 

harvests in certain countries, which 
have diminished the world stock not 
only of wheat but of other cereals 
generally used for the feeding of 
horses and the fattening of stocks and 
pigs. In consequence it will not be 
economical to keep or at least to “finish 
off” so large a number of food animals. 
The second cause is the shortage of 


INDICATIONS OF A TRAIT ACTUALLY 
IN THE CHIMPANZEE 


with a hand and foot fully occupied made 
me curious enough to stay to note the 
result. The effort was in fact too great; 
before the journey was half finished a 
second banana had to be carried in the 
mouth. Then a surprising thing happened. 
The upward movement continued until 
the big animal was within reach of the 
little one on the beam, who stretched 
down her hand. The other passed up a 
banana; the crying, up to now insistent, 
stopped at once, and the two quietly 
enjoyed their meal. 

“Regular observation, undertaken since 

















MORE “ADVANCED” THAN MOST 


The chimpanzee can appreciate a fire 
without burning itself and build shelters in 
the woods. 











FOOD-SHORTAGE 
THE EUROPEAN 


tonnage, produced partly by sinkings 
and partly by the diversion of much 
shipping to the carrying of raw mate- 
rial to munition factories and supplies 
of all sorts to the armies. In spite of 
the efforts made to remedy the difficul- 
ties, there is a constant tendency to- 
wards the development of fresh em- 
barrassments the moment an ancient 
one is removed. 

Such is the background of the food 
situation. A comparison of the weight 
of bread allowed in European countries 
shows much the same for all. The 






Tracing the Spirit of 
Altruism to the Mind 
in the Tree-Tops 


this abnormal proceeding, has disclosed a 
general tendency to kindness, with ce 
tain lapses and a rather amusing roug) 
justice on the part of the largest animal, 
who has her own estimate of what 
the ‘lion’s share.’ Three bananas were 
thrown in the cage of which B took tw: 
A promptly dispossessed her of one, of 
which she gave one-half to C, thus re- 
taining one and a half for herself. At 
other times she will only pass on the 
empty skin. 

“A, the largest, which could easily rob 
the others, does not do so for her per- 
sonal advantage. Of a banana given to 
C she received half, but without a 
struggle or a whimper, and when the 
fruit was eaten C divided the skin and 
gave A her portion. With B, A is not 
quite so friendly or perhaps so over- 
powering; from her she begs for dainties 
and keeps up a tremendous screaming 
until she is humored.” 


To test this, Doctor Jennison gave 
B a very large pear. This she pro- 
ceeded to eat with intense relish. The 
other chimpanzees fully recognized her 
stroke of luck and came begging with 
great insistence, screaming and putting 
their arms around her neck, but with- 
out any show of violence. After a 
time they were allowed to take bits 
from her mouth, and, this not being 
considered sufficient, and the pear be- 
ing already reduced to a mere shell, 
the happy owner broke off a fair-sized 
piece for the baby and a much larg- 
er portion for A, retaining a very 
little for herself—an arrangement that 
proved satisfactory to all parties: 


“Sometimes A will climb up the tree 
and then drop a banana to C below, but 
almost invariably each animal gets a share 
by mutual arrangement in a manner 
absolutely foreign to our usual experience 
(which requires either an excessive 
quantity of food well spread about or 
the keeper’s presence in order to ensure 
proper feeding). There would seem 
here to be the germ of that cooperation 
and sympathetic communion which lie at 
the root of progress.” 


Every One Abroad is 
Told What He May 
Eat and How Much 


British Medical Journal (London) 


gives these figures: 


“Expressed in grams, the weight is: 
In Germany 280, Austria 280, Switzerland 
250, Holland 254, Denmark 315, Sweden 
260, France and Italy 250, Great Britain 
259. The exceptions among belligerent 
countries are Bulgaria and Turkey; in 
the former the weight of bread allowed 
daily is said to be as high as 500 grams 
and in Turkey as low as 160; but the 
potato is not much used in Bulgaria, and 
probably more rice is consumed by the 
Turks than by other nations of Europe.” 
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A.WONDER OF 


Comparison of the amounts of bread 
allowed is crude, says the organ of the 
British medical profession, in so far as 
it takes no account of quality: 


“The ration of potatoes is in Germany 
about 450 grams a day, in Austria 1,000, 
in Holland 3,000. In Great Britain pota 
toes have not been rationed; at present 
they are plentiful, and an appeal has been 
made to make as much use of potatoes 
and fresh vegetables as possible. The 
food value of three ounces of bread, an 
ordinary allowance at a mixed meal, is 
222 calories; of six ounces of potatoes, 
an ordinary helping, 155 calories. Pota- 
to dishes are cheap, and can be substi- 
tuted for bread in whole or in part at 


CHEMISTRY ON THE EVE OF ITS SUPREME 
TRIUMPH OVER THE MATERIAL WORLD 


ITTLE has yet been heard of the 
experiments in the Cavendish 
and other laboratories — nota- 
bly those of the Sorbonne— 
which promise a development 

in chemistry unparalleled since the 
eighteenth century. It involves the 
hastening and cheapening of the proc- 
ess called “chemical reaction” and it 
is known technically under the some- 
what forbidding name of catalysis. It 
is well known to experts that all labo- 
ratories at present investigating cata- 
lytic action are under surveillance lest 
the ubiquitous German spy gain ac- 
cess to the data. It is no less true 
that caution must be exercized in giv- 
ing to the world the latest bulletins 
of the scientific societies on the sub- 
ject of catalytic action, lest aid and 
comfort be given to the enemy in a 
matter of vital importance to him. It 
is still possible, according to Doctor 
E. Fearon, whose paper is given in 
Chambers’s, to sum up the catalytic 
situation in its latest aspect without 
betraying secrets, to say something re- 
garding a miracle worker which may 
help the human race to win a victory 
over its environment undreamt of only 
a few years ago. Indeed, the study 
of catalysis now holds out hopes of 
dominion over the forces of nature 
that will render the little victories that 
chemists have so far won seem paltry: 


“Here we seem on the brink of dis- 
covering how Nature performs her 
miracle of changing one substance. into 
another without any of the violent meth- 
ods that man has to employ. By means 
of heat, pressure, or vacuum we can per- 
form many wonderful things in our 
laboratories and works; but in all living 
organisms these wonders are brought 
about naturally and gently, and recent 
research has shown that they are due to 
catalytic influences at work within the 
organism. If we consider our own 
bodies as chemical laboratories, we find 
that various glands produce substances 
which are necessary for digestion, for 
making the blood-cells, and generally 


all meals. It is pointed out, too, that 
potatoes may not keep well this year, 
whereas cereals will. The difference in 
the amount of meat allowed in different 
nations was this summer 

is said that in Germany it 


great. It 
fallen to 


very 


had 


250 grams a week and in Holland to 20 
In this country [England] the voluntary 
ration is 1,130 grams a week. In Austria 
and Italy there are two meatless days a 
week; in Bulgaria there are three, but the 
Bulgarian has always obtained a large 


part of the protein and fat in his diet 
from the sour milk lately so fashionable 
here. In Germany fat is rationed to 90 
grams a week, in Austria to 120, and in 
Holland to 50. These maximum 
amounts; there is no guarantee that they 


are 





keeping us in health; and that the im- 
perfect working of a certain gland may 
result in idiocy, as in the case of the 
thyroid gland; or in diabetes, if the pan- 
creas fails to do its duty. 

“Some of these natural catalyzers can 
be manufactured, and it is to that curious- 
ly complex body, coal-tar, that the chem- 
ist turns for at least one of them, which 
is known as adrenalin, and by means of 
which a surgeon can control the blood- 
pressure during an operation. This sub- 
stance was isolated from an_ extract 
secreted by the suprarenal gland, and its 
composition investigated; then it was 
built up again, and the synthetic product 
can now be obtained commercially, and 
used in such a way that, before an opera- 
tion, the part of the body to be operated 
on can be rendered almost bloodless— 
which is, of course, a great help to the 
surgeon. 

“In the vegetable world, by means of 
a substance called chlorophyll, trees and 
plants are able to resolve the carbon 
dioxide gas present in the atmosphere 
into carbon, which they retain for their 
own use, and oxygen, which they exhale, 
as it were, through the pores of the 
leaves. The little glow-worm, again, has 
solved the problem of producing light 
without any sensible amount of heat, 
which is more than man, with all his 
array of dynamos, retorts, and crucibles, 
can yet. do.” 


In achieving marvels comparable 
with these of Nature’s, the chemist 
must turn to the wonder-worker called 
catalysis. Even from the humble 
commercial point of view, the im- 
portance of hastening and cheapening 
chemical reaction is obvious when we 
consider that almost all the various 
articles of commerce — be they food, 
clothes or building material — depend 
more or less upon chemical processes. 
Thus, large and cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid are necessary in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, in the dyeing 
industry and for many other purposes. 
The hydrogenation of oils is another 
important chemical process, as there 
are large quantities of whale oil, for 
instance, which might be turned into 
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will be available; and there can be no 
doubt that for a long time fats have been 
very difficult to procure in Germany, even 
at very high prices 


I ngland it is admitted, has had her 
experience of what may be called mar 
ket deficrency as tor instance mn 
sugar, the half pound a week allowed 
by the food controller im England ha 
ing proved at times unpurchasabk 
Turning to the figures given for allow 
ances and values, they serve, in spite 
of many current tallacies, to justify 
all official statements regarding a 
world shortage of food which may 


last very long. 


Intimations of a Discov- 
ery That May Bring 
Back an Age of Leisure 


hard fats for use in the manufacture 
of margarine and soap. At present it 
has only a very limited application for 
lubricating purposes and to some ex- 
tent in tanning. In other processes, 
such as the production of atmospheric 
nitrogen, surface combustion, in the 
manufacture of salt cake and chlorine, 
and many more chemical industries, 
quicker and better methods of. bring- 
ing about the reactions would im- 
mensely facilitate the ultimate product 
in its introduction to millions of con- 
sumers to whom it is now unknown 
or very rare. The influence of cata- 
lytic action is so little understood, 
however, that opposition to its study 
zZrows in circles so ill-informed as to 
deem it “academic” or “impractical” 
or even chimerical: 


“Briefly, what is known concerning the 
subject is that a very small quantity of a 
certain body (the catalyst) is capable of 
effecting chemical action between other 
bodies, without seeming to undergo any 
chemical change itself, and without the 
necessity for the employment of great 
heat, pressure, &c. A catalytic agent has 
been defined as ‘that material which 
affects the velocity of a chemical reaction 
without appearing in the final products’; 
and altho the definition is not strictly 
accurate, it sets forth the two principal 
properties of the process. 

“A chemical change which occurs so 
slowly under certain conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure as to be inappre- 
ciable may take place with immeasurably 
greater rapidity in presence of a suitable 
catalytic agent. Thus, in the case of sul- 
phur dioxide and oxygen, when platinum 
is absent the gases combine very slowly 
indeed; but when platinum is present in 
a suitable form, all other conditions re- 
maining the same, combination occurs 
rapidly, the sulphur dioxide and the oxy- 
gen uniting to form sulphur trioxide. A 
small quantity of platinum suffices for the 
production of a practically unlimited 
quantity of sulphur trioxide, and yet the 
metal is quite unchanged at the end of 
the process. ... 

“One or two further examples may 
make the point still clearer. Hydrogen 
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and oxygen can be made to combine, to 
form water, by the application of heat 
or an electric spark; but the action is 
very violent, and results in the produc- 
tion of a great deal of heat. Now, by 
means of a minute quantity (one-twelve- 
thousandth of a grain) of colloidal plat- 
inum, a cubic foot of the two gases will 
combine without heat, and without the 


activity of the catalyst being impaired. 
Or, put in another way, one part of the 
catalyst brings about the union of four 
hundred and forty thousand parts of the 
gas in question. 

“The production of synthetic indigo is 
another instance of catalytic influence, 
and also of the part that chance some- 
times plays in affairs. This process, 





HOW MEDICAL SCIENCE AND SURGICAL 
SKILL HAVE PROLONGED THE WAR 


WO facts have increasingly 
differentiated the present war, 
according to an official bulle- 
tin of the British medical 
corps, from all the great wars 

of the past. These facts are the very 
small mortality through disease among 
the forces engaged and the very small 
mortality among the wounded who are 
not immediately hurt fatally. Between 
them these two features of the war 
must have spared on both sides many 
hundreds of thousands of lives as com- 
pared with the standards set by previ- 
ous great wars. In fact, all the evi- 
dence now in confirms the conclusion 
set forth not long since in the French 
medical press and endorsed by the 
London Lancet to the effect that by 
this time neither side would be in a 
position to continue the struggle had 
it not been for the advances made in 
medical seience and skill. These are 
discussed at length in the bulletin of 
the royal army medical corps which 
we find in the Manchester Guardian 
and according to which, so far as con- 
cerns the triumph of medical science, 
the two great weapons have been sani- 
tation and prophylactic inoculation. 

In a scene of unparelleled confusion 
and destruction and in an area of 
quite primitive sanitation, the untiring 
exertions of medical officers and the 
intelligent cooperation of the men 
have resulted in an astonishing degree 
of sanitary efficiency: 


“Refuse has been destroyed. or deeply 


buried; battle-fields in many cases have 
been cleaned up within a few days; pure 
water supplies have been provided. 
Everywhere behind the immediate front 
order and cleanliness have been the rule. 
The rule of the royal army medical corps 
officer has not always been welcomed by 
the inhabitants, but it has worked, and 
with magnificent success. Camps which 
in previous wars would have been death- 
traps have had as low a mortality rate 
as the most approved health resort. The 
work of the battalion medical officer is 
not showy, it is often monotonous, but it 
has been invaluable, and has probably 
saved more lives than all the other med- 
ical work of the war.” 


Medicine has scored through the 
mediiim of preventive inoculation, an- 
other weapon, an astounding success. 
Only the student of the history of 
warfare can be properly astonished at 
the history of this war. In the past 
typhoid and dysentery have scourged 
both sides impartially in every Euro- 
pean war to such an extent that the 
human killing was put in the shade by 
the slaughter caused by disease. In 
this war, while the mechanisms of 
killing through human agency have 
outstripped everything previously con- 
ceivable, the typhoid and dysentery 
groups have claimed a quite negligible 
toll of victims, except in a few un- 
fortunate circumstances such as arose 
at Gallipoli. Not only have typhoid 
and bacillary dysentery been robbed 
of their epidemic terrors, but the 
troops of all climates have been suc- 
cessfully guarded in the east against 
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ENTRENCHED HOSPITAL 

Only the student of the history of warfare can be properly astonished at the history 
. In the past typhoid and dysentery have scourged both sides impartially 
quite as much as the gun fire. To-day the old battle-field picture is obsolete. 








which is worked by the German Badische 
Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik, starts with the 
oxidation of naphthalene to phthalic acid, 
and it was the accidental breaking of a 
thermometer bulb, allowing the mercury 
to fall into strong sulphuric acid, ard so 
forming mercuric sulphate, that gave the 
required catalytic action to render com- 
mercialism of this synthesis practicable.” 


The Traditional Picture 
of a Field After a Battle 
is Quite Out of Date 


plague and cholera. The case for pre- 
ventive use of vaccines is closed. It 
rests for all time upon incontrovertible 
bases. On the other hand, it seemed 
at first as if the sister art of the sur- 
geon was to have but an indifferent 
showing: 


“Wounds were of an average gravity 
altogether beyond that expected from the 
experience of the South African War, 
and unlike them they proved to be almost 
in every case heavily infected with organ- 
isms from the cultivated soil on which 
the fighting took place. Severe suppura- 
tion was universal, tetanus and gas- 
gangrene were almost epidemic among 
the wounded, and while the fate of those 
with penetrating wounds of the body was 
almost assured, many died of compara- 
tively trivial injuries for lack of early and 
adequate treatment. The medical forces 
did wonderfully and gallantly, but like the 
rest of the army they were quite inade- 
quate and unprepared in either knowl- 
edge or equipment. 

“This picture of the fate of the 
wounded, painfully true of the first 
months of the war, has now been altered 
almost beyond recognition. Universal 
serum treatment has almost done away 
with tetanus. More and more early and 
energetic surgical treatment of all wounds 
has very largely defeated gas-gangrene. 
In our more recent battles more and 
more of the major operative work has 
been carried out in casualty clearing sta- 
tions and advanced hospitals by surgical 
specialists. Wounds are opened up, com- 
pletely cleaned, and in an increasing pro- 
portion of cases are closed completely and 
immediately. As a consequence the men 
arrive at base hospitals in England from 
five to ten days after being wounded, not 
as previously with profusely suppurating 
wounds and the prospect of months of ill- 
ness and repeated operations, but with 
their injuries already healed or healing. A 
conspicuous example of the improvement 
which has been affected is that of wounds 
of the knee-joint. Infection of this joint, 
the largest and most complex in the body, 
has been one of the most justly dreaded 
events in surgery. Its ending was at the 
best a permanently stiff and useless joint, 
often amputation, and not rarely death. 
Lately it has been common to find in a 
single ward six or eight wounded knee- 
joints all recovering, while perhaps two- 
thirds of them will have useful joint- 
movement.” 


The key to the improvement lies in 
pushing the surgeon with his increas- 
ing experience ever nearer the fight- 
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More and more early and energetic surgical 








BEARING THE HERO OFF 


wounds has very largely defeated gas-gangrene. 


| complexity and so 
intensely soiled that 
much must happen 
before healing is 
possible. The group 
is fortunately a 
diminishing one, al- 
tho still very large, 
and it is in this 
connection that 
most of what the 
lay press has told 
of war surgery is 


published. Hyper- 
tonic saline, eusol, 
flavine, brilliant 





green, and others 
have been the ban- 
ners of a friendly 
battle of technic, 
the echoes of which 
have reverberated 
in many columns: 





“But to tell the 
truth, it is not a 
new antiseptic but 
sounder and bolder 
methods which have 
produced the im- 
provement. In the 


treatment of all 





ing line. While many of the wounds, 
through expedients like these, allow 
of the attainment of the happiest re- 
sults, there are many others of such 





end the only anti- 
septic that avails is that furnished by the 
patient’s own tissues and juices, and the 
only treatment that avails is to give him 
the best chance to cast out the invading 
organisms. It is significant that each new 





SOME OF THE LITTLE-KNOWN EVOLD- 


TIONARY CONSEQUENCES OF WAR 


LTHO war has been in the 
world since the time of the 
trilobites, observes that well- 
known British authority on 
the physical aspects of re- 

cruits, Doctor Ronald Campbell Macfie, 
who is also a well-known student of 
evolution, and altho the importance of 
war has long been a cardinal article in 
the creed of biologists, the sociologi- 
cal and biological significance of this 
factor is missed. What physical and 
spiritual types of man does war select 
and what types does it eliminate? In 
reply Doctor Macfie writes in London 
Science Progress that most statements 
on the subject have never been proved 
and are probably erroneous. Thus we 
find competent biologists, such as the 
eminent pacifist Prof. David Starr 
Jordan, stating, with reference to the 
dysgenics of war, that war caused de- 
generacy in the Romans, and t®at the 
Napoleonic wars lopped inches off the 
Stature of the Frenchmen. 

The nations have sent almost every 
fit man within certain age-limits to 
fight, and almost every unfit man with- 
in these ages has been left behind; and 
a cry goes up from the pacifist and the 
quasi-scientific and even from the 
scientific that since the fit go to be 


killed and since the unfit remain at 
home to procreate their kind, this pre- 
liminary sifting with the temporary 


—— 
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antiseptic must be applied in conjunction 
with the freest opening and drainage of 
the wound. Where one feature is com- 
mon to many approximately equally suc- 
cessful methods, it is a sound inference 
that this similarity and not the differences 
is the essential. And such differences as 
there really are lie rather in economy of 
disturbance and nursing than in ultimate 
results.” 


Of all classes of wound, those of 
the face are the most distressing and 
frequently the most crippling: 


“In no department of surgery probably 
has so much permanent advance been 
made as in the repair of this class of 
wound, To those who have not seen them 
in their early state, the dreadfulness of 
some of these injuries is hardly conceiv- 
able. Surgical help begins early and ends 
late, but the results in most cases are as- 
tonishingly gratifying. The first work is 
that of the dental surgeon when, as almost 
always, one or both jaws are injured. It 
is work requiring great skill, patience, and 
ingenuity, and upon its results hangs the 
whole prospect of a tolerable life for the 
wounded man. Later, the plastic surgery 
of the face steps in to remove scars, to 
replace by all sorts of inventiveness lost 
cheeks, destroyed noses, lips that have 
been blown away. Gaps in the jaws are 
filled by bone transplanted from other 
parts, skin to replace losses is borrowed 
from parts which can spare it, and fitted 
with the nicety of cabinet-making, and in 
the end a face is created which is at least 
something human and tolerable.” 






The Theory That Those 

Who Are the World’s Finest 

Suffer Most Is Exploded 
procreative advantages it gives to the 
unfit must, in itself, have evil racial 
consequences. 
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The picture of the fate of the wounded, so painfully true of the first months of the war, 
has now been altered beyond recognition. 























“It is very doubtful, however, whether 
this preliminary medical selection can 
have any important or permanent effects 
on the future physical fitness of the fight- 
ing peoples. Since I myself have ex- 
amined and selected some thousands of 
recruits, I have some special knowledge 
of the nature of the medical selection, 
and I would draw attention to the fol- 
lowing facts, which seem to have been 
rather ignored. 

“The great majority of men rejected 
are rejected on account of short sight, 
rupture, flat feet, varicose veins, heart 
disease. 

“Now, short sight is very often a 
product of bad domiciliary conditions; 
rupture is very often due to accident; 
flat feet and varicose veins are often the 
result of too much standing; heart dis- 
ease is very often caused by rheumatic 
fever. Most of these defects and dis- 
eases are acquired, have no effect on the 
racial value of the individual—since ac- 
quired characters are not immediately 
transmitted—and are not likely to affect 
his offspring. Even the men who are 
rejected for deficient physique are not 
likely to depress unduly the average 
physique of coming generations; they are 
a very small fraction of the total male 
population; many of them had finished 
their paternal career before the war; and, 
in any case, most of them are victims of 





environment, and their offspring under 
good conditions will tend to return to 
the average physique of the race to which 
they belong. I doubt, indeed, whether, 
taking all things together, the average 
enlisted man has three per cent. more 
racial value than the average unenlisted 
person. 

“IT cannot, therefore, quite agree with 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi when he asserts that 
‘the unfit fathers produce unfit children’; 
I see little reason to fear that the race 
will suffer from the procreative advan- 
tages of the unfit left at home.” 

Altogether, and giving due and full 
weight to the considerations, it is only 
a part of the male population (the part 
between the ages of 19 and 45) who 
are subject to the direct selection of 
war; many of these leave children; 
many skilled workmen of war age are 
shielded in war factories; all females 
are unselected by war; variations in 
physique, even if selected, are often 
only nurtural, and in any case all 
stocks remain well represented in the 
survivors—taking everything together, 
and giving due weight to these special 
considerations, we might be justified in 
concluding that the present war is un- 
likely to have any important eugenic or 
dysgenic effects. 











INVESTIGATION OF MYSTERIOUS 


FORCES UNDER INTELLIGENT CONTROL 


T is not surprising, observes Pro- 
fessor W. Whately- Smith, that 
the past two years have witnessed 
a considerable increase in the 
facts and problems of what is 

vaguely referred to as “psychical re- 
search.” The trouble is that popular 
interest centers almost exclusively 
about that branch of the inquiry 
dealing with the possibility of estab- 
lishing communication with those who 
have undergone physical death. This 
tends to eclipse the relative progress 
which has been made in other branches 
of the subject, a progress likely to 
prove of far greater importance from 
the strictly scientific point of view. 
As an instance of this may be men- 
tioned the wide publicity given to the 
recent book by Sir Oliver Lodge deal- 
ing with one who “passed on,” where- 
as a series of investigations and re- 
searches by Doctor Crawford, lecturer 
on mechanical engineering at the 
municipal technical institute of Bel- 
fast, is very little noticed. The latter 
are of immense import to all who feel 
an interest in the strictly scientific 
progress of this department of knowl- 
edge and they deal with the phenomena 
which it is agreed to call “psychical.” 

The point should be cleared up at 

the outset. By the term “psychical” 


phenomena are meant those cases in 
which ponderable bodies are set in 
motion in the presence of a medium 
in a manner which can not be ac- 


counted for by the known laws of 
science. The annals of spiritualism 
and of psychical research abound with 
cases in which such things are alleged 
to have taken place, yet the number 
of instances wherein the evidence is 
unimpeachable is extraordinary small 
in view of the confidence reposed in 
them by believers or devotees. Yet 
Sir William Crookes testified to their 
occurrence in the presence of D. D. 
Home more than forty years ago, the 
circumstances and the nature of the 
investigation into them being such as 
to preclude all reasonable possibility 
of error. 

To Doctor Crawford belongs the 
honor of being the first to subject a 
case of this sort to a prolonged and 
methodical quantitative examination. 
He has been exceptionally fortunate 
in finding an admirable medium and 
very favorable conditions of work. He 
has concentrated his energies upon two 
details only — raps and the movement 
of a table without contact. The salient 
features of his results are thus given 
by Professor Whately-Smith in the 
London World: 


“1, A wooden table is raised to a 
height of one to two, or more, feet from 
the ground, without being in contact with 
any person or other material object of 
any kind. This does not occur in a 
capricious or erratic manner, but can al- 
most always be produced on demand. 

“2. When the table is thus ‘levitated’ 
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But one very interesting and impor- 
tant eugenic action—an action that has 
been hitherto strangely overlooked— 
the war will have, Doctor Macfie says. 

It will lead to a much more stringent 
selection of women by men. 


“If men and women are about equal in 
numbers there is some assortment, but 
little selection. If there are more men 
than women there is a selection of men 
by women. If there are more women 
than men there will be a selection of wo- 
men by men. And the greater the dis- 
parity in numbers the more stringent will 
be the selection. 

“In the case of the nations under re- 
view, there has always been a deficiency 
of adult males with corresponding selec- 
tion of females; but, after the war, the 
deficiency will be much greater, and will 
lead—especially in view of a probably re- 
duced marriage rate—to a much more 
stringent selection. 

“How this fact, and the interest and 
importance of this fact, have so long 
escaped scientific notice, it is difficult to 
understand; but there it is, an unques- 
tionable evolutionary factor.” 


Such increased stringency, too, of 
selection of women must in some de- 
gree follow every war, so that it is a 
general law. 


A Neglected Mode of 
Looking Into the Ways 
of Ghosts, Perhaps 


the weight of the medium is increased by 
an amount practically equal to the weight 
of the table. 

“3. Experiment has, forced Dr. Craw- 
ford to infer the existence of a rigid 
structure connecting the medium to the 
table—an inference which, in the opinion 
of the writer, is inevitable. This structure 
is, however, invisible and impalpable—a 
thin rod can be passed freely between 
medium and table during levitation—or 
all round the table—without effect. 

“4. The forces concerned are under in- 
telligent control of some kind.” 

This is a very condensed summary, 
and Professor Whately-Smith says he 
has himself witnessed the phenomena 
under conditions favorable to observa- 
tion and they are undoubtedly genuine. 
The peculiar interest of these re- 
searches, he says, lies in their proxi- 
mate rather than in their ultimate 
cause. The nature of the controlling 
intelligence is in no way established 
by the fact that a table is affected by 
forces of an unknown nature. The 
important point is that we have here 
a case of an intelligence—of what kind 
is irffmaterial — producing movements 
in matter without the normal inter- 
mediaries of brain, nerve and muscle. 
The connecting link between conscious- 
ness on the one hand and matter on 
the other appears here to be “exteri- 
orized” from the physical body to 
which it is normally restricted: 

“We thus have an opportunity of in- 
vestigating its nature, without the insu- 
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perable limitations which the human body 
usually imposes on the experiment. 

“In that the connecting structure is 
capable of affecting matter and is itself 
actuated by mind—it seems possible that 
it may represent a sort of ‘half-way 
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house’ between the physical and mental 
planes, and that its complete elucidation 
would bring us appreciably nearer being 
able to express both in common terms. 
“It will be seen, therefore, that these re- 
searches, altho of less immediate emotion- 








OF FATIGUE AND THE 


TAKING OF ALCOHOL BY WORKMEN 


ATIGUE has been associated 
so long with the performance 
of labor that it is often re- 
garded as being necessarily 
and wholly due to it; but a 
little study of the subject, declares 
Dr. A. F. Stanley Kent, professor of 
physiology at the University of Bristol, 
will show that, however true this may 
be of fatigue in the strict physiological 
sense, it can not be upheld either in 
the case of the industrial worker or 
in regard to the condition of debility 
—often described as fatigue—which is 
found in the invalid. Many factors 
besides labor enter into the causation 
of fatigue and of these the most im- 
portant are connected with environ- 
ment. We are just beginning to per- 
ceive that efficiency in the worker is 
possible only under the best conditions 
in the factory. Few have realized 
until recently that conditions in the 
worker’s home are vital also. Yet 
simple logic might show that the hu- 
man machine, infinitely more complex 
and highly tuned than any work of 
man, is correspondingly delicate and 
dependent for its efficiency upon suit- 
able surroundings. A parallel may be 
drawn between the multiple origin of 
industrial fatigue on the one hand 
and of the simpler condition of physio- 
logical fatigue as studied in the labo- 
ratory on the other. The latter is 
usually attributed partly to a using up 
of energy-producing substances, partly 
to a clogging of the mechanism with 
waste products. We have only to ex- 
tend our conception of waste products 
slightly to include substances of similar 
action produced in the body by per- 
version of normal processes. So much 
by way of introduction to the nature 
and causation of fatigue is necessary 
in considering the influence of fatigue 
upon the taking of alcohol—the rela- 
tion between the two with reference 
to the workman especially. Why does 
he drink? The reply of Doctor Kent 
is thus given in the London Lancet: 
“Industrial drinking’—by far the most 
pernicious form of alcoholism—is caused 
by ‘conditions which induce in the or- 
ganism certain states which are favor- 
ably modified by alcohol.’ Amongst these 
states are those which show the ‘unpleas- 
ant symptoms produced by labor.’ We 
must therefore ask, ‘Why are unpleasant 
symptoms produced by labor?’ The re- 
sult of an ordinary hard day’s work in the 
open air is a pleasant lassitude rather than 
a feeling of discomfort. What is the 
difference? 


“The answer to this question is at once 
an impeachment of our methods and an 
explanation of the wide-spread prevalence 
of industrial drinking. For it is ‘not 
healthy labor which produces unpleasant 
symptoms: it is labor performed under 
factory conditions—far too long hours by 
workers already tired and often underfed, 
whose health is undermined by unhygienic 
surroundings, whose aspirations and am- 
bitions have been killed, and who often 
have become mere mechanics. The 
worker is not, as a rule, communicative, 
except to his fellows. He has little to say 
to his superiors, and regards the inspector 
with amused tolerance. As a result, em- 
ployers know little of the inner life of the 
worker, and often enough are ignorant of 
the conditions under which he lives. Only 
those who have spent long periods in 
close association with him and have 
studied his home life as well as his daily 
round in the factory have an idea of what 
his existence really is. Hence, as a rule, 
his attitude is entirely misunderstood.” 


It is easy for those who are living 
strenuous lives but who enjoy comfort 
at home to decide that the patriotic 
worker can well afford to give up his 
Bank Holiday in order to increase out- 
put. The average well-to-do person, 
however, does not realize the feeling of 
utter helplessness which industrial fa- 
tigue in its severer phases means. No 
one who has not experienced it can 
understand it, nor can one who has 
never been through the experience 
understand the gallantry of those who 
struggle against it day after day, week 
after week. The first experience, says 
one informed and judicious writer, in 
failing nerve and helplessness, is ter- 
rifying to one who has not before 
suffered from bad health and loss of 
strength. He grasps at anything that 
will give him back for an hour his 
old sense of well-being and confidence. 
Collapsed energy is as real an ill as 
a broken leg and more to be feared 
because less understood. The one 
refuge is alcoholized drink. The strain 
can be taken off the worker only by 
providing him in all cases with good 
food, good conditions, hours of rest 
that take the recuperative energies in- 
to account: 


“Good food has a great influence. With 
good food a man can work easily and 
continuously. But hard work demands 
not only that the food shall be good but 
that it shall be taken with sufficient fre- 
quency also. Almost universally the out- 
put of the early morning period has been 
found to be unsatisfactory, owing often 
to the unfed state of the workers. Last 


al interest than those relating to post- 
mortem existence, are yet likely to prove 
of superlative importance. 
takes a seriously intelligent interest in 
these matters can 
them.” 
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No one who 


afford to overlook 





Despair in the Young and 

Vigorous Suddenly Con- 

scious of Waning Energy 
week a new instance occurred. In the 
factory concerned the dinner hour is from 
12 to 1. Dinner as a rule is finished by 
12:30, and no further meal-time is 
arranged till 5:30, when a quarter of an 
hour is given for tea. The men explained 
that the period is too long, and that about 
3 or 4 o'clock they feel weak and ‘sinking.’ 
In consequence many of them take small 
quantities of food into the works, tho 
it is not allowed. They might well take 
alcohol also... . 

“Thus, then, is our question answered. 
Men drink because of the fatigue pro- 
duced by labor; not, be it understood, that 
industrial labor necessarily produces a 
fatigue which leads to alcoholism. Where 
conditions have been made perfect, not 
only is drinking rare but—a much more 
surprising fact—the tradition has been 
broken. It is not with industry that we 
have a quarrel, but with the conditions 
under which it is carried on.” 


Oddly enough, it seems from the re- 
ports of many investigators that the 
taking of alcohol has little immediate 
effect upon the physical side of fatigue, 
whatever its final result may be. The 
amount of output may perhaps be in- 
creased to a small extent for a time, 
but the increase soon falls off and is 
replaced by a diminution. The influ- 
ence of alcohol upon the psychical side 
of fatigue is more profound. It leads 
at once to a feeling of renewed vigor 
and of increased strength. But here 
too the effect is transitory, and repeated 
doses must be taken if anything lasting 
is required. If we look at the other 
side of the question and ask: what is 
the influence of fatigue upon the tak- 
ing of alcohol? the reply is-clear: 


“Fatigue, as we understand it, involves 
physical discomfort. The worker knows 
full well that this discomfort can be di- 
minished by drink. What more natural 
than that he should turn to it? Because 
the effect is transitory the dose will be 
repeated again and again, and industrial 
alcoholism will be established. 

“Ordinary drunkenness is diminishing 
amongst us, and we can afford to ignore 
its occasional appearance if we can de- 
stroy the infinitely more harmful indus- 
trial drinking. The problem should be 
placed upon a new basis. It should no 
longer be regarded merely as an indus- 
trial evil to be deplored or to be treated 
by an appeal to its victims; it is a scien- 
tific problem to be solved by an appeal to 
the laws of cause and effect. Too long 
has it been treated with reference to symp- 
toms only. Let it be treated on scientific 
lines, let the cause of intemperance be at- 
tacked, and let the attention which the 
war has drawn to the lot of the worker 
bring to him the greatest blessing.” 
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WELLS’S NEW NOVEL PRESENTS AN 
INSPIRING VISION OF WORLD-PEACE 


ITH the publication of 


his latest novel, “The 

Soul of a Bishop” (Mac- 

millan), H. G. Wells may 

be said to have completed 
a powerful trilogy bearing on the 
spiritual and religious unrest created 
by the world-war. His novel, “Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through,” interpreted 
the effect of the war on the popular 
thought of God. It showed an English- 
man saved from despair, as he con- 
templated the horrors of the war, by 
the conviction that “religion is the 
first thing and the last thing,” and 
that “until a man has found God and 
been found by God, he begins at no 
beginning, he works to no end.” In 
a second book, “God the Invisible 
King,” Wells undertook the task of 
defining Mr. Britling’s—and his own— 
faith in theological terms. Now, in 
“The Soul of a Bishop,” he returns 
to fiction to delineate the influence that 
the war is exerting over the church. 
Incidentally, he offers, during the 
course of the story, a vision of com- 
ing world-peace, inspired by a sense 
of God’s Fatherhood, that is likely to 
rank among the finest passages in all 
his writings. 

The bishop of Mr. Wells’s new story 
recalls, in certain aspects, Robert Els- 
mere. Like the hero of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s famous story, he passes 
through great spiritual travail and 
eventually leaves the church. We see 
him, at the outset of the war, assailed 
by a sense of the futility of Chris- 
tianity as at present organized. He 
wonders why the church has so little 
real hold upon men; why it is only a 
tolerated thing; why, confronted by 
the prodigious test and opportunity of 
the war, it is not controlling the great 
storm. His agonies of doubt and vacil- 
lation visit him at night just as he is 
composing himself to sleep, and the 
more he thinks the less he is able to 
solve his difficulties; he only succeeds 
in establishing a habit of insomnia for 
which he can discover no remedy. He 
visits a doctor who gives him a drug 
in the form of a golden liquid. He 
carries the little phial to his bedside, 
and pours the liquid, drop by drop, 
into an empty glass. Then, holding 
it up to his reading-lamp, he adds 
water and watches the slow pearly 


eddies in the mixture turn into an 





In “The Soul of a Bishop” the English Nov- 


elist Glorifies the Hope of a Peace In- 


opalescent uniformity. He drinks. He 
has a vision in which an angel of God 
comes to him. 

The bishop sees the world floating 
in ether, with all the countries on its 
surface. Tho small enough for him 
to sce it in its entirety, he is able also 
to see it in detail and even to listen 
to the conversations of people in 
various countries. The first conversa- 
tion that he overhears is between three 
old men in China: 


“ ‘Look at this man,’ said the Angel, and 
the black shadow of a hand seemed to 
poit: ... 

“It was a Chinaman sitting with two 
others in a little low room separated by 
translucent paper windows from a noisy 
street of shrill-voiced people. The three 
had been talking of the ultimatum that 
Japan had sent that day to China, claim- 
ing a priority in many matters over Euro- 
pean influences; they were by no means 
sure whether it was a wrong or a benefit 
that had been done to their country. 
From that topic they had passed to the 
discusion of the war, and then of wars 
and national aggressions and the perpetual 
thrusting and quarreling of mankind. 
The older man had said that so life would 
always be; it was the will of Heaven. 
The little, very yellow-faced, emaciated 
man agreed with him. But now this 
younger man, to whose thoughts the An- 
gel had so particularly directed the bish- 
op’s attention, was speaking. He did not 
agree with his companion. 

“War is not the will of Heaven,’ he 
said; ‘it is the blindness of men.’ 

““Man changes,’ he said, ‘from day to 
day and from age to age. The science of 
the West has taught us that. Man 
changes and war changes and all things 
change. China has been the land of flow- 
ery peace, and she may yet give peace to 
all the world. She has put aside that 
puppet Emperor at Peking, she turns her 
face to the new learning of the West as a 
man lays aside his heavy robes, in order 
that her task may be achieved.’ 

“The older man spoke, his manner was 
more than a little incredulous, and yet not 
altogether contemptuous. ‘You believe 
that some day there will be no more war 
in the world, that a time will come when 
men will no longer plot and plan against 
the welfare of men?’ 

“Even that last,’ said the younger man. 
‘Did any of us dream twenty-five years 
ago that here in China we should live to 
see a republic? The age of the republics 
draws near, when men in every country 
of the world will look straight up to the 
rule of Right and empire of Heaven.’ 

“‘And God will be King of the World,’ 


spired by the Idea of God’s Fatherhood 


said the Angel. 
the faith that is coming to you?’ 


‘Is not that faith exactly 


” 


Picture succeeds picture and the 
purport of all is the same. In the heat 
of Mesopotamia, along the sandy bank 
of a slow-flowing river, a Turkish 
officer is saying to an English horse- 
man that One God is over all; there- 
fore his children should not fight. Over 
in East Prussia a German is telling 
two wounded Russian prisoners that 
the war is not God’s will but the con- 
fusion of mankind. A Brahmin of 
Benares is seen watching the straight 
spires of funeral smoke ascend into 
the glow of the late afternoon as he 
talks to an English painter of the blind 
intolerance of race and caste and cus- 
tom in India. Up in Norway, at the 
head of a fjord, an old man and two 
women stand about the body of a 
drowned German sailor, and the man 
says: “A day comes and it is no dis- 
tant day when God Himself will’ rule 
the earth, and when men will do not 
what the king wishes nor what is ex- 
pedient nor what is necessary but what 
is manifestly right.” In Washington, 
the bishop found himself looking into 
the bed-room of a young German at- 
taché, sleepless in the small hours. 


“He had been working late upon this 
detestable business of the Lusitania; the 
news of her sinking had come to hand 
two days before, and all America was 
aflame with it. It might mean war. His 
task had been to pour out explanations 
and justifications to the press; to show 
that it was an act of necessity, to pretend 
a conviction that the great ship was load- 
ed with munitions, to fight down the hos- 
tility and anger that blazed across a con- 
tinent. He had worked to his limit. He 
had taken cup after cup of coffee, and 
had come to bed worked out not two 
hours ago. Now here he was awake after 
a nightmare of drowning women and chil- 
dren, trying to comfort his soul by re- 
calling his own arguments. Never once 
since the war began had he doubted the 
rightness of the German cause. It seem- 
ed only a proof of his nervous exhaus- 
tion that he could doubt it now. Ger- 
many was the best organized, most cul- 
tivated, scientific and liberal nation the 
earth had ever seen; it was for the good 
of mankind that she should be the domi- 
nant power in the world; his patriotism 
had had the passion of a mission. The 
English were indolent, the French deca- 
dent, the Russians barbaric, the Ameri- 
cons basely democratic; the rest of the 
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world was the ‘White Man’s Burthen’; 
the clear destiny of mankind was sub- 
servience to the good Prussian eagle. 
Nevertheless—those wet draggled bodies 
that swirled down the eddies of the sink- 
ing Titan— Ach! He wished it could 
have been otherwise. He nursed his 
knees and prayed that there need not be 
much more of these things before the 
spirit of the enemy was broken and the 
ereat Peace of Germany came upon the 
world. 

“And suddenly he stopped short in his 
prayer. 

“Suddenly out of the nothingness and 
darkness about him came the conviction 
that God did not listen to his prayers... . 

“Was there any other way? 

“It was the most awful doubt he had 
ever had, for it smote at the training of 
all his life. ‘Could it be possible that 
after all our old German God is not the 
proper style and title of the true God? 
Is eur old German God perhaps only the 
last of a long succession of bloodstained 
tribal effigies—and not God at all?’” 


The hand of the Angel came back 
to England and pointed to where 
Southend, at the mouth of the Thames, 
was all agog with the excitement of 
an overnight raid: 


“People had got up hours before their 
usual time in order to look at the wrecked 
houses before they went up to their work 
intown. Everybody seemed abroad. Two 
nurses, not very well trained as nurses go, 
nor very well educated women, were 
snatching a little sea air upon the front 
after an eventful night. They were too 
excited still to sleep. They were talking 
of the horror of the moment when they 
saw the nasty thing ‘up there,’ and felt 
helpless as it dropped its bombs. They 
had both hated it. 

“*There didn’t ought to be such things,’ 
said one. 

“*They don’t seem needed,” said her 
companion. 

“Men won’t always go on like this— 
making wars and all such wickedness.’ 

“"Tt’s ’ow to stop them?” 


THE NATURAL ANARCHY OF 
THE RUSSIAN TEMPERAMENT 


ERY few people, according 

to Hamilton Fyfe, the Eng- 

lish writer, understand what 

is the matter with Russia. 

Of those who do_ under- 
stand, he continues, the greater number 
are afraid to speak. It seems to Mr. 
Fyfe that frankness is better than 
evasion of the truth. Nothing is 
gained—rather do we suffer loss—by 
continuing to believe the thing we 
should like to be true instead of the 
thing that is true. And the truth about 
the Russian people, he writes (in an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post), 
is not that they are “intoxicated by 
their first sip of liberty,” as Kerensky 
said; not that they are feeling about 
for a government which shall suit 


“‘*Science is going to stop them.’ 

“ ‘Science ?” 

“Ves, science. My young brother— 
oh, he’s a clever one—he says such things! 
He says that it’s science that they won't 
always go on like this. There’s more 
sense coming into the world and more— 
my young brother says so. Says it stands 
to reason; it’s Evolution. It’s science that 
men are all brothers: you can prove it. 
It’s science that there oughtn’t to be war. 
Science is ending war now by making it 
horrible like this, and making it so that 
no one is safe. Showing it up. Only 
when nobody is safe will everybody want 
to set up peace, he says. He says it’s 
proved there could easily be peace all 
over the world now if it wasn’t for flags 
and kings and capitalists and priests. 
They still manage to keep safe and out 
of it. He says the world ought to be 
just one State. The World State, he says 
it ought to be.’ 

“Under God,’ said the bishop, ‘under 
God.’ 

“‘He says science ought to be King of 
the whole world.’ 

“‘Call it Science if you will,’ said the 
bishop. ‘God is wisdom.’ 

“‘Out of the mouths of babes and ele- 
mentary science students,’ said the Angel. 
‘The very children in the board-schools 
are turning against this narrowness and 
nonsense and mischief of nations and 
creeds and kings. You see it at a thou- 
sand points, at ten thousand points, 
look, the world is all flashing and flicker- 
ing; it is like a spinthariscope; it is aquiv- 
er with the light that is coming to man- 
kind. It is on the verge of blazing even 
now.’ 

“Tnto a light.’ 

“Into the one Kingdom of God. See 
here! See here! And here! This brave 
little French priest in a helmet of steel 
who is daring to think for the first time 
in his life; this gentle-mannered emir 
from Morocco looking at the grave-dig- 
gers on the battle-field; this mother who 
has lost her son... . 

“You see they all turn in one direc- 
tion, altho none of them seem to dream 
yet that they are all turning in the 





same direction. They turn, every one, to 
the rule of righteousness, which is the 
rule of God. They turn to that commu- 
nism of effort in the world which alone 
permits men to serve God in State and 
city and their economic lives... . They 
are all coming to the verge of the same 
salvation, the salvation of one human 
brotherhood under the rule of one 
Righteousness, one Divine will.’” 


Mr. Wells’s vision appeals to the 
Christian Commonwealth (London) 
as intensely suggestive. “He is min- 
istering,” it says, “to the psychological 
temper begotten by this terrible war.” 
It says further: 


“The people have heard the Kaiser and 
the military Junkers of Prussia blamed 
for this war; but they know there is a 
deeper cause. They know that in many 
important departments of life the nations 
were positively pagan. They are con- 
vinced that if the Churches of Christ had 
been Christian, and not State institutions 
plotting for favors and social status, com- 
promizing truth for some temporary ma- 
terial advantage, giving the lacquer of 
pious sanction to political and diplomatic 
policies which were born in hell, Europe 
and the world would have been radically 
different. ... 

“If this war is to end war, then more 
will be required than a League of Na- 
tions. Peace will be precarious if it is 
only in the custody of an international 
police force. Its real security is the fine 
temper, the generous fraternity, and ster- 
ling uprightness of the nations. A recon- 
struction of spirit is the crving need of 
the times. Jealousy, suspicion, revenge, 
cunningly encouraged by interested par- 
ties, will be hard to get under. Nothing 
but real religion is equal to the task. Mr. 
Wells believes that it is the function of 
the Church to render such a ministry. 
He has good grounds for doubting her 
efficiency and willingness to do it. How 
great the need will be evident to all who 
will allow the Angel of the Vision to di- 
rect their eyes.” 


Hamilton Fyfe Says That the Real Trouble 


with the Russian People is That They 


them; but that they distrust all forms 
of government and all governing pco- 
ple. They do not want any. “Democ- 
racy to them means getting rid of 
governments altogether.” 

Nowhere, Mr. Fyfe tells us, has the 
doctrine that governments exist for 
the purpose of exploiting the people 
been more forcibly preached and more 
willingly listened to than in Russia. 
Nowhere has the truth of it been 
driven more steadily home by the be- 
havior of the governing classes. “Yet 
it is not only their misgovernment by 
a bureaucracy established after a Ger- 
man model and the preaching of Tol- 
stoy and his disciples that all authority 
is wrong that have led so large a pro- 
portion of the Russian people to take 


Want to Get Rid of All Government 


the view that democracy means getting 
rid of government. It is a view that 
suits, nay, springs from, the Russian 
temperament.” Mr. Fyfe proceeds: 


“Never have I lived among people who 
value liberty of individual action, liberty 
of thought and social custom so highly 
as the Russians do. Heine said the Eng- 
lishman loved liberty as a lawful wife; 
the Frenchman, as a mistress; the Ger- 
man, as his old grandmother. The Rus- 
sian does not so much love liberty as he 
finds it necessary to his existence. He 
must have it, just as he must have air to 
breathe. He can, upon occasion, do with 
very little air—in a railroad carriage, for 
example, or in a street car on a cold day, 
or in his sleeping apartment all winter. 

“So, also, he can, if he is forced to it, 
manage to put up with a curtailment of 
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‘ 


his liberty in some directions if he is al- 
lowed to practise it in others. But he 
never accepts shackles, whether they be 
political or social, as part of the neces- 
sary costume of civilized man. He main- 
tains that he is more genuinely civilized 
than the rest of Europe, and that he 
proves it by refusing to submit his in- 
dividuality to any curb which he is strong 
enough to resist.” 


Russians argue that we do violence 
to ourselves and deform our individu- 
alities if we resist our impulses. “Do 
whatever you feel inclined to do. 
Follow the promptings of your nature. 
Gratify even your whims and fancies.” 
That is what Russians preach, and 
practise also. There are no rules 
among them, Mr. Fyfe says, for the 
regulation of every-day existence. They 
get up when they feel like it, and they 
go to bed at any hour, preferably three 
or four in the morning. They seldom 
keep appointments on time; often they 
forget all about them. They do not 
have rigidly fixed hours for meals. At 
dinner parties the guests dress as they 
please. 

Russians appeal to Mr. Fyfe as very 
pleasant acquaintances, the opposite of 
those who, living strictly by rule, make 
themselves offensively self-righteous, 
punctilious and fussy. He tells us 
further: 


“Discipline of all kinds is disagreeable 
to them. The rich and comfortable—the 
Haves—never had any. The Have-nots, 
since they were released from serfdom, 
have never found any discipline to take 
its place. All clases set great store by in- 
dividual freedom. Sologub, one of the 
most popular writers, had told them out- 
right that they think too much of their 
rights and not enough about their duties. 
I have often heard Russians speak about 
‘my duty to myself.’ That is the kind 
they know best and value most highly. 

“I remember being surprised, when I 
first traveled widely about Russia, by the 
number of foreigners living there, Eng- 
lishmen and Germans especially, who said 
they could never settle down anywhere 
else, having once got used to freedom. 
‘Russia,’ they would tell me, ‘is the freest 
country in the world.’ This was in such 
screaming contradiction to the idea gen- 
erally accepted that I puzzled over it and 
asked questions. I came at length to 
understand what they meant. 

“Certainly the system of government in 
Russia was bureaucratic and curtailed 
liberty. The country was ruled by offi- 
cials who were always the worst of ty- 
rants, worse even than priests. ... 

“But tho this system curtailed liberty at 
certain points; tho it kept watch upon 
everybody by means of its gendarmery, 
its ochrana—secret police —its passport 
system and its host of spies; tho it could 
revenge itself cruelly, with imprisonment 
and exile inflicted by irresponsible decree, 
upon those who openly defied it—it did 
not meddle with either private opinions 
or private lives. In Russia there pre- 


vailed what we are accustomed to call a 
looseness of living, an absence of moral 
censure, a following of inclination and 
an impatience of restraint which made it 
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a pleasanter country of residence for 
people of—shall we say—highly developed 
individuality than any other of the Euro- 
pean or American states. This was what 
the foreigners living in Russia meant 
when they said there was more real lib- 
erty there than anywhere else.” 


Relations between men and women, 
we learn, are arranged upon what are 
often described as natural lines. In 
cities it is common enough to hear: 
“No, we are not married. We decided 
to live together without a ceremony.” 
If a husband and wife cease to find 
each other’s society congenial, and if 
each takes another mate, no comment 
is offered. Mr. Fyfe cites the case of 
a prominent Englishman in Petrograd 
who lives in “free union” with a lady 
of irreproachable reputation and of 
that quick intelligence which gives 
Russian women their charm. “They 
are each distinguished in their careers. 
All doors are gladly opened to them. 
No one dreams of criticizing their 
arrangement.” Habitual drunkenness 
in Russia, it seems, is pitied but not 
blamed. Nor is stealing considered 
wrong, if it is done politely and with 
finesse. The Empress Catherine is said 
to have remarked about an _ honest 
official: “The ass! I have led him to 
the water and he refuses to drink.” 
Bribery has been all but universal, and 
policemen always looked for their fees. 
Often when you had bribed one set of 
officials you found another set equally 
greedy. If these fees were not paid 
some charge was trumped up and 
heavy fines were imposed; or perhaps 
the nonpayer would be sent to “sit,” 
which is the slang term for going to 
jail. An American who was doing 
very big business with the Russian 
Government during the war told Mr. 
Fyfe he had paid a million dollars in 
graft to get his contract through. 
“You could not buy a railroad reserva- 
tion or a seat for the opera without 
corrupting somebody. Upon a discreet 
and unstinted distribution of baksheesh 
depended your success in _ business, 
your convenience and comfort, your 
freedom to come and go as you chose. 
Thus for those who had money, and 
who had friends with influence able to 
use what was called protectsie, there 
truly was more liberty in Russia than 
elsewhere.” 

Given a people thus impatient of 
restraint, and given a system of gov- 
ernment utterly alien to their tempera- 
ment and character which forcibly 
dragooned them for two hundred years, 
inevitably when that system is thrown 
off there is bound to be some throwing 
of caps over windmills. But the tumult 
in the soul of Russia just now, Mr. 
Fyfe writes, is not solely effervescence 
of feeling due to the casting off, more 
by accident than by design, of the 
system of government they detested but 
had not the energy to destroy. The 


iron of that system entered into Rus- 
sia’s soul so deep as to make vast 
numbers of her people fear all systems. 
What is the difference, they ask, be- 
tween being exploited by bureaucrats 
and being exploited by bourgeois? 
“Under the old régime,” they say, “we 
were dragooned by Von Plehve, and 
Shteglovitoff, and Stolypin, and the 
Grand Duke Serge; under the new 
régime Kerensky has threatened us 
with blood and iron. All governments 
are alike. We want none of them.” 

It is not only the ignorant who argue 
thus. Many educated and ctiltivated 
Russians, many holding high positions, 
take a similar attitude. One of these 
put the case to Mr. Fyfe in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“*The Germans,’ he said, ‘are an obe- 
dient, docile race. They cannot be happy 
unless they are under strict discipline. 
They like to be told what to do. They 
have no confidence in themselves as indi- 
viduals. That is why they have erected 
an abstraction called the state. This state 
is, in their eyes, above all morality. Its 
value is infinitely higher than that of the 
individuals who compose it. It demands 
unquestioning worship and sacrifice. 

“Of course in practice, as we see in 
Germany, and as we saw here in Russia, 
the state means a few individuals who 
prey upon the rest. These few individ- 
uals use the mass of people as pawns are 
used on a chess-board; as food for can- 
non; as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. These few make themselves im- 
portant by exercizing authority. The ex- 
tension of the boundaries of the state 
means that they shall have more power. 
Increasing the influence of the state 
means increasing their influence. No- 
where does the mass of the people gain 
anything by a state’s advance in power. 
The gain is reserved for the few who 
wield that power, who become more im- 
portant, and are enabled thereby to fasten 
their yoke upon the people’s neck. 

“The Russian nature is the opposite of 
the German. We value individuality. We 
resent authority, even when we submit to 
it. We have no use for the state. We 
do not want to see a powerful govern- 
ment in Russia, for we know this would 
mean heavy taxation and severe military 
service, and the mass of the people in 
subjection to a host of officials. As a na- 
tion we have no ambition. We are not 
covetous of the lands of others. Why 
should we impose our rule upon any one? 
It is hard enough for each individual to 
rule himself. We want to see all the 
world at peace, and everyone quietly 
minding his own business. We oppose 
ourselves to the theory that the individual 
must be subordinated and sacrificed to the 
state.’ 

“‘But,’ I said, ‘in that case you have a 
direct interest in seeing the Prussian 
power thrown down and in helping to 
overturn it. It is your chief enemy.’ 

“ Ves,’ he answered, not with any en-- 
thusiasm; ‘yes, what you say is true, 
but—’ 

“It is that ‘but,’ that doubt as to whetlier 
it can be worth while to fight for a/ny- 
thing, which is paralyzing Russia’s arm 
to-day.” 
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THE BLIGHT THAT THE “TIRED BUSINESS He and His Wife and His 


MAN” HAS LAID ON AMERICAN LIFE 


VERY virtue has its obverse 
side, and democracy, “the 
idealization of every-day hu- 
man nature, the common man,” 
is no exception. So Robert 

Grant, the novelist, has lately pointed 
out in an article in the Yale Review. 
There is, he says, among Americans a 
raw quality characteristic of the type 
known as the “tired business man.” 
It manifests itself in a predilection 
for a “naturalness” that is often only 
another name for lack of imagination. 
It is rooted in provincialism. It tends 
to emphasize private inclination as 
opposed to civic responsibility, and to 
set aside as “un-American” restraints 
involving discipline and self-restraint. 
It comes into direct collision with the 
war-spirit that our Government is try- 
ing to generate, and is likely to be 
vanquished by the war-spirit. From 
this point of view, the “unprepared- 
ness” about which we have heard so 
much during recent months has been 
as much a spiritual lack as a dearth 
of martial facilities. 

Never before in the history of the 
world, Judge Grant asserts, has au- 
thority been thrown so completely to 
the winds as by the present generation 
on the plea of naturalness. “It is the 
era of go-as-you-please, with com- 
placent optimism as the cardinal vir- 
tue, wearing the halo of a fervent 
but sentimental humanitarian purpose.” 
The indictment proceeds: 


“Yet there continue to be more murders 
and more accidents in the United States 
in proportion to the population than in 
any other country on earth. For half an 
hour public sympathy goes out to the vic- 
tims, and thereafter to those whom the 
District Attorney tries to punish. If they 
escape there is often rejoicing. ‘Too bad,’ 
says the tired business man, ‘but he may 
have been innocent.’ ‘I’m glad they gave 
him a chance,’ says the tired business 
man’s wife, ‘for now we may reform him.’ 
Think of the never-ending stream of peti- 
tioners to be allowed to wed under age 
and on short acquaintance, to have the 
nuptial tie dissolved on trivial grounds in 
order to remarry, all in the name of in- 
dividual liberty. ‘Too bad,’ says the tired 
business man, ‘but it’s a free country and 
he has a large deposit at my bank.’ ‘She 
seems very attractive,’ says his wife. 
‘There must have been good reasons.’ 
And so she calls. Think, too, of the 
avalanch of new measures which yearly 
descends upon our legislatures, more than 
half of which are the product of well- 
intentioned but loose thought, the snap- 
shot capricious judgment of people with- 
out accurate knowledge who believe that 
they have a mission.” 


Thus laws which should be framed 
to endure for a century are framed 
overnight and multiply so rapidly that 


the size of our blue books is appalling. 
“In this welter of self-sufficiency,” 
Judge Grant comments, “standards are 
swept away almost as easily as nine- 
pins, and the reports of commissions 
composed of experts are rejected or 
pigeonholed at the instance of mal- 
contents with only a smattering of the 
subject.” 

When he turns to manners and the 
arts, he finds symptoms no less dis- 
couraging: 


“The tired business man may disclaim 
responsibility for our continuous crop of 
murders and accidents, divorces and hasty 
legislation, but surely to him more than 
to anyone clse is directly traceable our 
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HE INDICTS OUR SPIRITUAL UNPRE- 
PAREDNESS 
Robert Grant, the novelist, complains that 
we are living in an “era of go-as-you-please, 
with complacent optimism as ine cardinal 
virtue.” 








middle-class craving for the gay but inane 
and salacious compound which theatrical 
managers find to be their best drawing- 
card. And to whose discredit if not that 
of his wife and daughter—especially his 
daughter, once aptly described as ‘the iron 
Madonna who strangles in her fond em- 
brace the American novelist’—are we to 
charge the pink lemonade popularity of 
most of our ‘best sellers’? With both 
father and daughter the process is sub- 
conscious; a case of glorifying what one 
likes because one likes it and thus choos- 
ing the paths of least resistance. The 
easy-going optimism, which in the name 
of naturalness fosters a craving for cheap 
vaudeville or to be sentimentally titillated, 
can be due to nothing but mental torpor— 
reluctance to think, which is only another 
term for atrophied imagination. 

“As for manners, we are kind-hearted 
as a people and civil when appealed to, but 
no one would suspect it if our bearing in 
thorofares and street cars be a criterion. 
The spirit of the age is first come, first 
served; to be waived only in favor of the 


Daughter Degrade Art, Kill the 


Social Graces and Nourish Crime 


crippled and positively infirm. Courtesy 
in the old-fashioned sense—the deference 
of the young for their seniors, of the 
stronger for the weaker sex, of the vigor- 
ous for the frail—if not extinct is so spo- 
radic as to be noticeable when manifested. 
The young men who push their way to the 
fore in public conveyances retain without 
compunction the seats for which they have 
struggled. Here again we have the philos- 
ophy of the tired business man: ‘I got 
there first; we are all equals in the United 
States, and I want to read my newspaper.’ 
The apotheosis of naturalness, and in self- 
defense we all more or less subscribe to 
it; but after all it is natural for pigs to 
struggle for places at a trough. Well may 
we ask ourselves if it is impossible to 
safeguard independence, initiative, and 
equality except at the cost of all the 
social graces that prevailed when society 
was more artificial.” 


In the domain of serious thought, 
Judge Grant finds the same _ incon- 
sistency between theory and practice, 
the same contrast between our national 
ideals and the standards of the every- 
day citizen—the self-satisfied, tired 
business man at large. 


“In the constant struggle that goes on 
here between the few who desire to see 
things done superlatively well and the 
many content with looseness, it often 
seems surprising that we make such rapid 
progress. That we have made it there is 
no doubt, and yet our figures that tower 
above the dead level have a little the ef- 
fect of the tall buildings in New York as 
we approach them from the water front, 
one of random, meteoric growth rather 
than of system. We have, indeed, the 
right to boast of giants to whose imagina- 
tion the world is enormously indebted, 
and yet to the critic of social conditions 
these benefactors of mankind would seem 
to have risen superior to, rather than been 
stimulated by, their environment. The 
crowd psychology of our country is still 
essentially hostile to the slow growth, the 
exacting thoroness, and depth of feeling 
under the spell of which the mighty codes 
of law, the architectural splendors, the 
artistic beauties, and the profound philos- 
ophies of the past were created. The 
would-be most invidious gibe in the lexi- 
con of current speech is ‘highbrow.’ Yet, 
after all, a ‘highbrow’ is merely one who 
gives offense by shaking his head or re- 
maining silent when the tired business 
man and wife exclaim, ‘How original— 
true—or beautiful!’ His reserves spring 
from his background of imagination, 
made up of reverence for system, tradi- 
tion, and self-sacrifice, all of which seem 
so many fetters to empirical fervor.” 


The old-time Philistine, Judge Grant 
concludes, was the European hampered 
by artificiality, who worshipped stand- 


ards. The modern Philistine is the 
American who in the name of natural- 
ness rejects all standards at will and 
has reverence for none. 
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HERE is an old saying that 
“you can’t change human 
nature”; but does anybody 
really believe it? Prof. Rob- 
ert S. Woodworth, head of 
the Department of Psychology in Co- 
lumbia University, has lately taken 
occasion to point out that human na- 
ture is in constant process of change. 
Education, civilization, culture—what 
are these, he asks, but processes in 
the changing of human nature? “A 
radical change,” he adds, “can be 
brought about in some natures by a 
single love affair—or a single drink.” 

It is in the great crises of life that 
human natures are changed the most. 
Just now the world is passing through 
such a crisis. For more than three 
years the people of all Europe have 
been swept on the tide of new emo- 
tions and have been adjusting their 
daily lives to hitherto unknown condi- 
tions. To-day, average Europeans— 
not merely the soldiers in the trenches, 
but men, women and children at home 
—are vastly different from average 
Europeans of four years ago. They 
follow different motives and different 
ideals. They have different standards 
of right and wrong. They have dif- 
ferent sorrows and different joys. 
Slowly, inevitably, the American peo- 
ple were drawn into the same vortex. 
Slowly and just as inevitably they are 
beginning to undergo the same great 
transformations. 

What are the changes which the war 
has wrought in the average American 
soul? And what are the changes which 
the average American is about to 
undergo? Professor Woodworth says 
it is too early to give the subject any 
satisfactory analysis, yet he thinks 
that enough has happened already to 
enable us t® point out a few general 
tendencies. 

In the first place, he says, patriotism 
has for three years been a dominant 
motive in the lives of Europeans and 
is rapidly becoming a dominant motive 
here. He continues (in the New York 
World) : 

“What is patriotism? In order to com- 
prehend what it is going to do to us, we 
must first know what it is. Patriotism is 
usually defined as love of country, but 
that definition will not satisfy the psychol- 
ogist. Patriotism as it functions in the 
world to-day is not a single passion. It 
is a group of passions, most of which 
exist in everybody’s soul but have been 
repressed or offset in the average Amer- 
ican’s psychology by other impulses and 
considerations. In the patriotism of to- 
day, the literal love of one’s native land 
undoubtedly cuts less figure than in the 
patriotism of former times. 

I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills. 


That is a pure expression of land-love. 
Probably this element of patriotism is 
more strong among the Germans than 
with us. German rebels, German exiles, 
sing fervidly of the Rhine; and altho no 
one wants to abolish the Rhine, their 
German patriotism is strongly stirred. 
Americans, on the other hand, have 
turned from this expression of land-love 
to: 
The Star-Spangled Banner, O, long may 
it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

“The essential note of ‘America’ is land- 
love, accompanied by devotion to the 
land of our forefathers and the God of 
our fathers. The essential notes of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ are the boast of 
freedom and loyalty to its symbol. It is 
a fair guess that this is the reason we 
have largely discarded ‘America’ for the 
other anthem, altho it is indifferent poetry 
written to celebrate an inconsequential 
event. Tradition and acreage are not apt 
to stir Americans to-day.” 


The chief element in the patriotism 
of to-day, as Professor Woodworth 
sees it, is the herd instinct, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere instinct of 
self - preservation. This herd instinct 
may or may not be associated with the 
instinct of self-preservation. “It is 
true that one may be impelled to follow 
the herd because in‘ that way lies 
safety; but it is also true that, with 
the herd instinct in control, one sacri- 
fices his own life to save the herd, not 
as a matter of heroism but as a mat- 
ter of course.” Professor Woodworth 
traces something in common between 
the passion which we know as patriot- 
ism and the passion which we know 
as the “gang spirit.” This compari- 
son may offend the unthinking, but 
ought not, in Professor Woodworth’s 
opinion, to offend those who think. 
“Our objection to the gangster,” he 
points out, “is not to his loyalty but 
to his ideals.” He proceeds: 


“The gangster is the most loyal type of 
person, for the gang is built on loyalty. 
The gangster will violate his own con- 
science in order to be true to his gang; 
he will commit crimes he does not want 
to commit; and in a fight with another 
gang he will not question the issue or 
have any misgivings as to which side is 
entitled to his support. 

“Now, that is very much the type of 
loyalty we demand of a citizen, if we are 
to honor him with the name of patriot. 
We do not insist that he think the war is 
right, but we do insist that he support it, 
now that we are at war. We will not take 
his statement that he is a conscientious 
objector, or we despise and punish him 
for rating his individual conscience above 
the national need. 

“This new attitude of Americans is,\a 
product of the last few months. A few 


CURRENT OPINION FOR JANUARY 


HOW WAR IS CHANGING THE CHAR- 
ACTER OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The Sense of Patriotism, says Prof. Woodworth, 
of Columbia University, is Developing Our Social 


Qualities and Will Make a Sterner Race of Us 


years ago, a mere statement of it would 
have been odious to most of us. But it is 
our attitude to-day and little can be gain- 
ed by denying the fact.” 


Professor Woodworth realizes that 
strong arguments can be made in 
ethical opposition to this outbreaking 
of the “gang spirit,” but he calls at- 
tention to the fact that without this 
same spirit all society would disin- 
tegrate. In long periods of security 
the herd instinct becomes weak. Dur- 
ing such periods we choose our allegi- 
ances not so much from necessity as 
from taste. “We divide into social, 
political and religious cliques and reach 
the maximum of variety and diversity 
in life’s experiences. We gain toler- 
ance. We gain individual freedom. 
We gain nicer perceptions of moral 
and philosophical questions, and finer 
sensibilities in our personal relations. 
But we also lose. We lose the capacity 
for mass action. We lose the power 
to put our fine ideals into practice.” 
It is from just such a period that, in 
Professor Woodworth’s view, America 
is now emerging, and “the chief phe- 
nomenon,” he says, “is this loosing of 
the herd instinct.” He goes on to 
argue: 


“The inevitable result will be to make 
us as a people less selfish, more social, 
less timid, more devoted, less cautious, 
more loyal, less discriminating, but more 
capable of cooperation. 

“Individually we shall doubtless become 
less kind, but socially we shall become 
less cruel. We shall probably be moved 
less by individual suffering, but we shall 
become less tolerant of wholesale injus- 
tice. In the epoch which is passing, we 
were quickly moved to tears by individual 
instances of poverty and misfortune. At 
the same time we left the causes behind 
this poverty and misfortune almost un- 
touched. We pitied the child laborer and 
permitted child labor. We pitied the 
mangled worker and left our factories un- 
safe. We pitied the starving families and 
permitted wholesale unemployment. We 
became so kind that we could not bear to 
punish criminals, and turned our cities 
over to the rule of crime. 

“We are changing rapidly. The news 
that a thousand boys have been killed in 
battle brings comparatively few tears to- 
day. We have grown used to the tale. It 
seems that we have grown cruel and cal- 
lous, but the fact is that we are simply 
concentrating on the greater issue. 

“Everywhere we shall be a sterner race 
than we were four years ago. We can 
see now that we were soft, and the soft 
virtues took precedence in our ideals.” 


Almost paradoxically, Prof. Wood- 
worth concludes, one great outcome 
of the fight to the death of nation 
against nation will be an era of inter- 
nationalism: 
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“Society had to fuse in small groups 
first before there could be a nation, and 
this fusing was brought about by the 
fighting of clan with clan. It was prob- 
ably just as necessary that we should 
have a world-wide fight of nations before 
we could develop an internationalism that 
would work. The ultimate manifestation 
of our social instinct will doubtless be 
‘world patriotism,’ but we couldn’t jump 


SEPARATING CHURCH AND 
STATE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


N November 6, Massachu- 

setts adopted by a majority 

of more than 75,000 the so- 

called “anti-aid” amendment 

to the State constitution. 
Thus was settled what The Christian 
Register (Boston) calls “an issue of 
grave importance to the religious and 
civil welfare of the Commonwealth.” 
In normal times a vote of this kind 
by a state with the prestige of Massa- 
chusetts and having to do with an 
issue of such vital interest to the Amer- 
ican democracy would be a subject of 
national comment and imitation. In 
abnormal times like the present it is 
in danger of being overlooked. 

The victory of the “anti-aid” amend- 
ment, which was won in the face 
of the bitter opposition of Cardinal 
O’Connell, several of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, and the federated 
societies of Roman Catholic laymen, 
prohibits the giving of public money 
or property to educational or charitable 
or religious institutions which are not 
controlled by public officers or in which 
sectarian doctrines are taught. Massa- 
chusetts, as the New York Times 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS 
‘“HOTBEDS OF SEDITION” 


OLLOWING a discussion at 

a recent session of the New 

York Board of Education, in 

which the charge was made 

that our public schools are 
“hotbeds of sedition,’ three teachers 
of DeWitt Clinton High School were 
suspended and six others transferred 
to various schools in different parts 
of the city. The incident marked the 
climax of a controversy that has been 
attracting national attention and that 
convinces many commentators that dis- 
loyalty is being taught in American 
schools. Last May, 110 teachers sent 
to the Board of Education in New 
York a protest against having been 
asked to sign the pledge of loyalty to 
the Government. Many teachers are 
known to have criticized conscription 
and other policies of the Government 
in carrying forward the war. Presi- 
dent William G. Willcox, of the Board 


into that from such a loosely organized 
state as that which existed immediately 
before the war. 

“Real internationalism will not be a 
matter of theory. It will be a matter of 
human passion; and until it is a matter 
of human passion, until it is a normal 
manifestation of human nature, theoreti- 
cal and ethical internationalism will not 
move the world. 





points out, has bten strangely slow in 
reaching a position which New York, 
for instance, took long ago and has 
embodied in her constitution. The 
Times continues: 


“Religious liberty was a long time com- 
ing in the Puritan Commonwealth. Not 
till 1833 did the Congregational Church 
cease to be the State Church. An amend- 
ment then abolished taxation for the sup- 
port of the Congregational Church, a 
practice that had prevailed for more than 
200 years and which the Constitutional 
Convention of 1820 was not liberal enough 
to end. 

“Taxation for the benefit of colleges 
and so on continued. The Constitutional 
Convention of 1853 did not settle the mat- 
ter once for all. Millions of dollars have 
been raised by taxation and handed over 
to institutions over which the public that 
paid had no control. It was a regrettable 
and belated condition of affairs. The 
present Constitutional Convention had the 
courage to change it. The question had 
become acute in 1913, when the State Su- 
preme Court divided on the point whether 
the State Constitution did or did not 
sanction aid to higher educational institu- 
tions in part or wholly under sectarian 
control. 





of Education, while unwilling to be- 
lieve that any of the nine teachers un- 
der suspicion have been “disloyal” in 
any real sense, evidently shares the 
conviction of his colleags, Chairman 
John Whalen and Associate Superin- 
tendent John L. Tildsley, of the com- 
mittee on high schools, that the teach- 
ers in question hold “negative” views 
on government and organized author- 
ity and are in danger of outliving their 
usefulness as teachers. “They failed,” 
is the way Dr. Tildsley puts it, “to 
realize: their obligation as teachers.” 
All this has led to lively discussion 
in the newspapers. The vital principle 
involved, as a writer in the New York 
World points out, applies to every 
school in the land. “The parents of 
New York who really care for the 
welfare of their children,” says Direc- 
tor William T. Hornaday, of the New 
York Zoological Park, “should wake 


“To me this is the greatest way in 
which human nature is being changed by 
the war. The war has aroused the col- 
lective instinct of men and women on a 
grander scale than it was ever known to 
function before. It has produced a bil- 
lion heroes. It has shown us more daring, 
more devotion and more self-sacrifice 
than any one supposed the race was ca- 
vable of,” 


The Bay State Adopts an “Anti-Aid” Amend- 
ment by a Majority of More Than 75,000, in 
Face of Strong Roman Catholic Opposition 


“Standing upon the impregnable ground 
that public money should be spent on pub- 
lic purposes, the convention adopted the 
‘anti-aid’ amendment, framed, we believe, 
by a Catholic, by a vote of 275 to 25. The 
amendment guarantees the free exercize 
of religion; continues the provision in the 
present Constitution that money appro- 
priated for the common schools shall be 
spent only on schools under town or city 
authority; prohibits public aid to any in- 
stitution of learning where any denomina- 
tional doctrine is taught, or to any educa- 
tional, charitable, or religious institution 
not owned and controlled by the public; 
prohibits public aid to any church, relig- 
ious denomination or society; authorizes 
the State to contract with private institu- 
tions for the support of the sick, deaf and 
dumb, blind, injured, persons unable to 
support or take care of themselves; pro- 
vides that no inmate of a publicly con- 
trolled reformatory, penal or charitable 
institution shall be deprived of the relig- 
ious services of his own faith, be com- 
pelled to attend those of another faith, or 
have religious instruction forced upon 
him.” 


Thirty-four states, including Massa 
chusetts, now have constitutional pro- 
visions such as are contained in the 
Massachusetts amendment. 


Teachers of De Witt Clinton High School, on Trial in 
New York City, are Accused of ‘‘ Holding Views Subversive 
of Discipline” and 


of “Undermining Good Citizenship” 


up and drive forward, and yigorously 
back up the Board of Education in the 
house-cleaning that has been so well 
started.” The New York Times asks: 


“What megalomaniac obsession posses- 
ses these or any other teachers? Do they 
imagine that a public school teacher is so 
lofty and sacred a character that he will 
not only be permitted but paid to strike at 
the hand that feeds him; more and worse 
than that, to strike at the heart of Ameri- 
can democracy, to support the enemies of 
his country, if he acknowledge a country, 
to raise up a generation trained to imitate 
here the ignorances, follies, fanaticisms, 
and treacheries that have all but ruined 
Russia? Do they think that New York 
City is going to allow its public schools to 
be transformed into munition factories 
for the benefit of Germany? 

“Some of our teachers, it seems, were 
too mighty and aloof to take a loyalty 
pledge. Every man and every woman of 
them should be made to take such a pledge 
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or be thrown out immediately upon re- 
fusal. It is unthinkable that treason and 
revolution or the coquetting of sappy 
minds with ideas destructive of the Amer- 
ican State should be shielded, that the 
minds of thousands of children imperfect- 
ly acquainted with the American polity 
and exposed to influences unfriendly to 
it, should, in their most elastic and malle- 
able stage, be poisoned with hideous er- 
rors and falsehoods such as are driving 
Russia toward the destruction of her 
democratic hope. 

“The Board of Education should root 
out all the disloyal or doubtful teachers. 
The little private war of these misguided 
or out-of-equilibrium persons on _ the 
United States must stop. They must be 
put out of the schools; and if they con- 
tinue to profess sedition publicly, they 
must be locked up, for their own good, as 
well as that of the community, which, in 
the presence and the expectation of stern 
and tragical events, will not easily be 
patient with the foes in its own borders.” 


TRYING TO ABOLISH SEXUAL 
IMMORALITY IN THE ARMY 


66 THER Governments have 
sought and are seeking 
to check sexual immoral- 
ity after its ravages have 
reached a point making 

preventive measures imperative. The 

United States is doing something that 

no other nation has done—going after 

the evil before its effects are felt.” 

So William H. Zinsser, of the Council 

of National Defense, has lately de- 

clared in an interview in the New York 

Times, apropos of efforts being made 

to bar sex disease from our camps. 

He goes on to say that the American 

Government is not winking at the 

social evil. It is not trying half- 

heartedly to lessen it. It means to 
suppress it. 

The campaign already started is 
divided by Mr. Zinsser into three parts. 
There is, first of all, the work within 
the camps. There is, secondly, the 
work in the five-mile zones established 
by the Government around every camp. 
And there is, lastly, the work behind 
the five-mile limit carried on in co- 
operation with civilians. 

When a drafted man reaches camp, 
Mr. Zinsser tells us, he is subjected 
to rigorous physical examination. If 
he is found to be suffering from any 
form of sexual disease he is at once 
sent to a hospital devoted especially 
to the cure of such ailments. Every 
man, Mr. Zinsser tells us further, who, 
while on leave or furlough, exposes 
himself to infection is expected to 
report for treatment within six hours. 
If he fails to report and later develops 
a disease, he is court-martialed and 
punished. 

So much for the camps themselves: 
Now come the five-mile zones around 


The teachers’ side of the argument 
is espoused by the New York Socialist 
daily, The Call, and by the New York 
Evening Post. In the eyes of the Call, 
the entire crusade against “disloyal” 
teachers is an effort to debauch the 
educational system by rooting out orig- 
inality and leaving “a dull, drab, 
stupid conformity.” The Post speaks 
of “the School Inquisition” and of “the 
downright Prussianism of Dr. Tilds- 
ley.” It goes on to comment: 


“The real purpose [of this disloyalty 
quest] is to get rid of certain teachers 
who have been disturbers of the peace of 
the school system for some time. They are 
marked for slaughter, and the result will 
be further dissatisfaction in the school 
systems with the powers that control. We 
are well aware, of course, that there are 
difficult disciplinary problems before the 
School Board; that there are many teach- 
ers who could leave the system for the 





them. These are directly in charge 
of the Federal Government, which 
maintains a corps of sanitary police. 
In addition to this preventive measure, 
the Government maintains a Commis- 
sion of Training Camp Activities 
under the leadership of Raymond B. 
Fosdick. This Commission cooperates 
with the Playground and Recreation 
Association, the Travelers’ Aid Society 
and the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. There are games, libraries, 
moving pictures, etc. There are also 
“hostess houses” started by prominent 
women to provide social entertainment 
and a meeting place for the soldiers 
and their wives, sisters and others. 
Now comes the third part of the 
preventive work. Mr. Zinsser says: 


“In the thirty-two districts within a ra- 
dius of 40 to 50 miles around the camps 
lie about 800 towns. What we propose to 
do is to have every one of these communi- 
ties cooperate with us in our work of 
protecting American soldiers. . 

“As a result of the investigation and 
clean-up activities of the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, backed by the 
full authority of the War Department, 
New Orleans, one of the greatest centers 
of commercialized vice in the country, is 
cleaning up. On Nov. 1 the red-light dis- 
trict there was suppressed. In one large 
city on the lower Mississippi a famous 
row of disorderly houses—regular pal- 
aces, as big as seashore hotels—have been 
closed up, so that soldiers going there will 
find shutters down and doors bolted in- 
stead of prostitutes beckoning to them 
from brilliantly lighted windows. The 
same sort of moral wave is flooding other 
communities. As concrete examples of 
what has been accomplished, the red- 
light districts have been closed in many 
of the cities within easy reach of military 
camps, among which may be mentioned 
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system’s good, who have not the moral 
authority or the stability or the readiness 
to work in harness desirable. But this is 
no way to go about improving the spirit 
of the teachers; it is absolutely the wrong 
way. A first step would be to convince 
the teachers that they are not being gov- 
erned by arrogant, autocratic authorities; 
that their opinions count for something; 
that they are going to have a voice in the 
development of the school system; that 
they are at least going to be asked for 
suggestions. Their problem is the most 
difficult one in the teaching world; they 
must be helped by friendly cooperation 
and not by the methods of Bismarck of 
fifty years ago, when he, too, was trying 
to stamp out Socialism by force. If only 
a class could be started in New York to 
study the experience of the world in try- 
ing to stifle conscience and mold opinions 
by force, with Messrs. Willcox, Tildsley, 
and Postmaster-General Burleson and 
some of our Chicago and New York edi- 
tors as the first pupils!” 


Safety First as the Motto, the Government 
is Putting Up the Shutters on Bawdy 
Houses for Miles Around Our Camps 


Fort Worth, Spartanburg, 
Petersburg, and El Paso.” 


Mr. Zinsser points to conditions 
existing in the camps on the Mexican 
border last summer in vindication of 
the Government’s present policy. He 
says: 


Louisville, 


“There were regulations, of course, to 
meet the problem, but the trouble was that 
commanders used their discretion as to 
enforcing them, sometimes winking at 
the evils going on before their eyes, 
sometimes using half-way measures. The 
upshot was that venereal diseases spread 
at an appalling rate. 

“One well-known commander of a 
large division, however, realized that sup- 
pression of prostitution and alcohol was 
the only proper means of combating ven- 
ereal disease. He stationed armed sen- 
tries at the door of every disorderly house 
in the town where his men were quar- 
tered. Their duty was to take the name 
of every soldier caught leaving these 
places, and every man thus listed suf- 
fered severe punishment. In time the 
visits of the soldiers to the houses of ill 
repute under surveillance ceased alto- 
gether. 

“The General’s drastic order had an- 
other interesting effect—the sentries took 
down not only the names of soldiers 
but those of residents of the town as well, 
so that the latter grew extremely shy of 
having their names appear on the lists 
of visitors to disorderly houses, and gave 
up the habit of going there. 

“Tt is owing largely to the success of 
this policy of suppression on the Texan 
border that the Government has decided 
to do likewise, now that we are faced 
with the same problem in an infinitely 
more serious form. Major-General Fun- 
ston before he died reported that this 
policy of suppression, as practised later 
universally on the border, had been a suc- 
cess.” 
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RODIN: LAST OF THE OLD 
AND FIRST OF THE NEW 


HEN Auguste Rodin first 
startled the art world, 
some forty years ago, 
with those first amazing 
statues of his named “The 

Man With the Broken Nose” and “The 
Bronze Age,” he was judged the most 
extreme and daring of innovators, the 
“first realist” in the field of sculpture. 
When he passed away last November, 
at the age of 77, discerning critics 
referred to him as the last of the 
great romanticists. Time, it seems, 
has revealed this most talked of, most 
vritten about, artist of modern times 
as the last of the old and the first of 
the new. It seldom happens, as the 
New York Evening Post points out in 
an illuminating editorial, that an artist 
is both the beginning and the end, the 
climax and the curtain to a movement, 
as was Rodin. Sculpture was the last 
of the seven arts to be liberated from 
the pseudo-classicism of the eighteenth 
century. Rodin was the great pioneer 
in revolutionizing this art. If in his 
own particular sphere he was looked 
upon as an innovator, he was in reality 
the last and culminating great figure 
of the romantic movement which had 
swept through all of the arts, literature, 
painting, music, in all the occidental 
countries. 

But art has undergone even greater 
changes than any Rodin dreamed of 
since his first meteoric apparition. The 
younger generation of sculptors, the 
Epsteins, the Brancusis, the Gaudier- 


Brzeskas, have seized his weapons, as 
the Post points out, against positions 
he never would have attacked. Even, 
one may add, against the venerable 











THE AGE OF BRONZE 
One of Rodin’s earliest statues. It too 


created a battle. The sculptor was accused 
of casting it from a human form, so realistic 
is it. 























BALZAC 


This was a preliminary study for the great 
Balzac monument around which raged one of 
the great artistic battles of the past century. 








Rodin himself. 
come to look upon Rodin as the great- 


) est artist of his time, it will not con- 


sider him, this authority suggests, in 
the light of a pioneer: 


“They will not see in him the great in- 
novator, the opener of new trails, the 
discoverer of an astonishing technic, the 
donor to art of practically a new medium. 
To them his formulas will be the com- 
monplaces, the conventions, of sculpture. 
But for us, who still stand close enough 
to him, it is as a discoverer, as creator 
and emancipator, that he looms biggest. 
In a way he has reincarnated the formu- 
las of Michelangelo. Mood, the inner 
life, again find expression, through his 
chisel, in stone and metal, but not through 
contortion or exaggeration, but by a per- 
fect perception of the outside world. In 
his hands marble has regained as great a 
variety of texture as paint, and as great 
a variety of moods and emotions as 
words. He has endowed stone with the 
transparency and bloom of music. Bronze 





Acclaimed as an Innovator, He Was 
Really the Last of the Great Roman- 
He Created “Silent Music” 


ticists. 
he manipulates into something rugged 
and tremendous, overpowering. Yet out 
of all he does, at the same time shines 
his own spirit, satanic or tender, like an 
unquenchable flame.” 


Rodin lived to see a complete re- 
versal of his ideals of sculpture, of his 
“realism,” which was in truth the most 
complete and whole -souled romanti- 
cism. His own ideal he once expressed 
in these terms: 


“For them [the critics] sculpture should 
not endeavor to represent flesh and blood 
and bone, since marble and bronze do not 
possess the color which in painting create 
the illusion of life. I, on the contrary, 
claim that the sculptor can reach the same 
result if he will reproduce with fidelity 
and intensity the model he has before him. 
It is with his eyes fixed on life that he 
must work; and his art will be able to 
represent it entire when he has observed 
sufficiently and has sufficiently trained his 
fingers.” 

Upon the basis of this simple esthetic 
ideal, Rodin gave to the medium of 
marble a new fluidity, a luminous 
plasticity. His influence was enormous, 
his imitators legion. The time came 
when the revolt against this influence 
was as emphatic as it was inevitable. 
As the Post indicates: 


“Even before his death Rodin wit- 
nessed the entire breakdown of the tech- 
nic he founded, the dying out of the im- 
pulse he had given. Everywhere a new, 





If future generations | 





AS RENOIR SAW HIM 
Here is Rodin as depicted in red chalk by 


the great impressionist. This sketch was 


made in 1914. 
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THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS 


These are sketches for one of the great Rodin groups. ni 
architecture, Rodin here repeats its majestic and monumental qualities. 


A profound student of Gothic 








insurgent spirit has become evident. He 
himself had, in a manner, pointed the 
way. He had shown that stone and metal 
were capable of endless elasticity in sculp- 
ture, might be used to express everything 
the soul of man could experience. Or at 
least so his methods were interpreted. 
Unwittingly he encouraged the present 
movement towards wiping out the boun- 
daries between the arts. Symbolism in 
poetry, ‘graphicism’ in music, cubism, vor- 
ticism in the plastic mediums, are some 
of the battle-cries of the present genera- 
tion. He himself went perhaps a bit in 
the new direction, but never further than 
a true feeling for his art justified.” 


Rodin put into his statues much 
more than people looked for. Laymen 
might easily be misled by his titles, his 
dramatic and “literary” suggestions. 
Overpowered by this tremendous “hu- 
man interest” with which most of these 
works were saturated, the so-called 
art-lover and a majority of the critics 
ignored or misunderstood his tremen- 
dous plastic skill. Sculptors, on the 
other hand, did not and do not care 
for all those surplus intentions. This 
is suggested by George Humber in the 
New Republic: 


“A paradox which is true of Rodin may 
easily be stated. Attracted by his titles 
and misled by them, his public has read 
into his figures all sorts of intentions and 
significances which may have been in his 
mind before he began work, or which 
may have been afterthoughts, but which 
were not in the work itself. Even sculp- 
tors, repelled and misled by his titles, 
have been slow to realize this. Whether 
his intentions were starting-points or 
afterthoughts is a question for biogra- 
phers, still more for psychologists, and 





probably answerable by neither. What- 
ever his meanings were and wherever he 
got them, and no matter how great the 
importance that has been attached to them 
by eulogists, by detractors, by Rodin him- 
self, the fact is that when once he was at 
work the same intention always governed 
him: to see what was before him and to 
model what he saw. 

“All Rodin’s interests were subordinate 
to the interest of his eye. None of his 
intentions, whether of rebellion, of social 
pity, of revealing the present in the deep- 
est past, ever dictated to him what he 
should see. Skill of hand never dictated 
to him, as it has sometimes to other 
French sculptors, what he should repre- 
sent. He had a master’s skill of hand, 
which he used never for the joy of using 
it, but only because it was adequate to 
express what he saw.” 


Rodin’s intentions, as indicated by 
the titles of his works, in the opinion 
of this critic, obscured his determina- 
tion to add nothing to the truth as he 
saw it. Nevertheless, he was essen- 
tially “modern” in most respects: 


“A keener interest in more and more 
aspects of humanity, a readiness to find 
more and more kinds of men and women 
worthy of plastic representation, a pref- 
erence for expressiveness to traditional 
beauty, a love of life because it is life— 
by these tokens we may know Rodin for 
a modern of the moderns in his day, who 
made the spirit of his time incarnate in 
marble and bronze. Like every artist 
who begins by outraging our love of the 
familiar, he ended by forcing some of us 
to revise our definition of beauty. Even 


those who most passionately deny that his 
beauty is beauty can never see quite as 
they would have seen if Rodin had not 
He makes them less at ease in 


lived. 
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presence of the conventionally noble, even 
when excellent in its kind, reveals a hu- 
manity which cannot reach us through the 
conventionally noble without an effort. 
Those wrappings of nobleness hid some- 
thing from us. Was it truth?” 


Believing that this “literary” interest 
in Rodin’s work has made him too easy 
to write about, with the effect of a 
general overestimation of his genius, 
Willard Huntington Wright points out 
some of the limitations of the great 
Frenchman. He asserts in the Los 
Angeles Times: 


“Rodin was not a great composer; he 
never once achieved a complete harmonic 
ensemble. Esthetically no group of his 
held together in the larger organic sense— 
they were not correlated unities of mass. 
Their conception was not organized so 
that one felt them as a whole. At best 
they gave one the sensation of massive- 
ness; but this sensation was due to the 
rugged technic used in the details, not to 
a fundamental order which coordinated 
each minute part into a plastic whole. 

“Altho sculpture is presented to us 
through the medium of an impenetrable 
substance on which we may actually 
bruise our bodies, only in the case of the 
greatest sculpture is it impossible for us, 
when standing at a distance, to imagine 
it as an object of two dimensions. The 
actual solidity of most sculpture tends to 
vanish and we sce it as if it were a 
shaded picture with high lights and 
shadows. In the work of Rodin this is 








LE PENSEUR 


This is one of those statues of the great 
Frenchman which become known around the 
world. 
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especially true. Only occasionally do we 
come upon details which create in us a 
satisfaction of solidity. This is because 
of Rodin’s inability to achieve a unity of 
movement in his work. 

“On the other hand, some of the half- 
finished, barely limned statues of Michel- 
angelo are perfections of solidity in the 
visual as well as the subjective sense. 
Often Rodin is more life-like than 
Michelangelo, for he was a marvelous 
modeler and a master of his materials. 
His sculptures are more exact in drawing, 


‘more life-like than Michelangelo. Fre- 


quently, in fact, the figures of Michel- 
angelo are deformed, foreshortened and 
distorted out of academic semblance to 
the human body. And yet before them 
we feel an esthetic satisfaction such as 
Rodin’s work rarely gives. The reason 
lies fundamentally in the balance—in the 
alternating rhythm between the parts and 
the whole, the projection of even the 
minutest details into the character of the 
whole. The difference between these two 
men is, broadly speaking, the difference 
between an architect and a lapidary.” 


One of the most authoritative books 
on Auguste Rodin has just been pub- 
lished in this country: “Rodin, the 
Man and His Art; With Leaves From 
His Note - Book,” compiled by Judith 
Cladel and translated by S. K. Star, 
with introduction by James Huneker 
(Century Co., New York). Here is 


RODIN’S PLACE IN 
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A STORM CENTER 


_ This Balzac monument, primitive in its 
simplicity, archaic in its plasticity, was re- 
fused by the authorities who commissioned 
Auguste Rodin to create it. It made him the 
most famous of modern artists. 
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SHADOWS 

These three Dantesque figures are from the celebrated and unfinished “Gates of 
Heli,” which never, we believe, attained completion. 
to be the most exalted achievement of modern sculpture. 






It is considered by certain critics 








Mr. Huneker’s eloquent estimate of 
Rodin: 


“No one man knew his trade better; 
with the chisel of the practicien Rodin 
was never proficient; he could not or 
would not work at the marble en bloc. 
But his compositions to-day are in the 
leading museums of the world, and by 
academicians he is admitted to possess 
‘talent.’ Rivals he has none, nor will he 
have successors. His art is too personal. 
Like Richard Wagner, he has proved a 
upas-tree for many lesser men; he has 
absorbed them or else has been reflected 
by them. His closest friend, the late Eu- 
gene Carriére, warned young sculptors 
not to study Rodin too curiously. ... 

“Like all great men working in the grip 
of a unifying idea, Rodin so modified the 
old technic of sculpture that it would 
serve him plastically as does sound a mu- 
sical composer. A lover of music, his 
inner ear may dictate the vibrating rhythm 
of his forms—his marbles are ever mu- 
sical; not ‘frozen music,’ as Goethe called 
Gothic architecture, but silent music. But 
Rodin is not all tragedy and hell-fire. Of 
singular delicacy, of exquisite proportion, 
are his marbles of youth, of spring-tide, 
and the desire of life. Not since Keats 
or Swinburne has love been sung so 
sweetly, so romantically, so fiercely. As 
a portraitist of his contemporaries Rodin 
is the unique master of character. His 
women are gracious and delicious masses, 
his men cover octaves in variety and vi- 
rility. 

“His fingers are as sensitive as a violin- 
ist’s. At times he models tone and color. 
A marvelous poet, a precise sober work- 
man of art, with a peasarit strain in him 
like Millet, and, like Millet, very close to 
the soil; a natural man, yet crossed by 
nature with a perverse strain; the pos- 
sessor of a sensibility as exalted, dolorous 
and introspective as Heine; a visionary 
and a lover of life, near the periphery of 
things; an interpreter of Baudelaire; 





Dante’s alter ego in his vast grasp of the 
wheel of eternity, in his passionate fling 
toward nature; withal a sculptor, pro- 
found and tortured, translating rhythm 
and motion into the terms of sculpture, 
Rodin is a statutary, who, while having 
affinities with both the classic and ro- 
mantic schools, is the most startling ar- 
tistic apparition of his century. And to 
the century which he has interpreted and 
summed up so plastically and emotionally, 
he has also propounded questions that 
only the unborn years may answer. He 
has a hundred faults to which he opposes 
one imperious excellence—a genius, som- 
bre, magical, and overwhelming.” 


The conservatives have never taught 
themselves to accept Rodin as one of 
the great sculptors of the modern 
world. Altho he is accused by the 
extremists of to-day as academic in 
the invidious sense, accepting and ad- 
hering to the conventional: formulae 
of nineteenth-century romanticism, the 
adherents of the classical tradition are 
prone to consider him in the light of 
a charlatan. We thus find Kenyon 
Cox writing in the Nation: 


“Even if we acquit Rodin of inten- 
tional charlatanism and pose, it is im- 
possible not to see that his simple, robust, 
and instinctive nature yielded to adula- 
tion and an enormous publicity—that he 
came to attach an undue importance to 
everything he did and to every notion 
that came into his head. His own writ- 
ings show him pontifiant, erecting his 
weaknesses as well as his strength into 
cardinal doctrines of art. And he be- 
came more and more willing to accept 
the laudations of his admirers or his own 
momentary whim and to perpetuate in 
bronze or marble some phase of a work 
in progress through which a different 
artist would have pushed on to a pre- 
determined conclusion. .. .” 
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LITERATURE AND LIFE MIRRORED 





IN MARK TWAIN 


VERY AMERICAN author, 

whether he be a humorist or 

not, “ought to be made, by 

law, to read these two volumes 

of Twain’s letters,’ declares 
the New York Evening Post, speaking 
of the publication of two volumes of 
the letters of the late Mark Twain.* 
In most cases it will hardly be neces- 
sary to invoke the law to bring this 
about. Not only American authors 
but all Mark Twain’s admirers will 
find a new treasure of wisdom, gaiety 
and life in these letters. To the Even- 
ing Post, this correspondence seems to 
have none of that anemia, that lack 
of gusto, that want of zest, which 
characterizes so much that is now 
written. All our native American ener- 
gy and spontaneity gushes forth with 
no indication anywhere of diminished 
power. “To a generation fed up on 
exotics, this correspondence comes like 
a breath out of the continent’s heart, 
out of a generation that knew not and 
cared not for the exotics, for Maeter- 
linck, Wilde, Strindberg, Ibsen and the 
Russian gloom artists.” 

There are several general groups 
into which these documents may be 
divided: those to his family; those to 
his literary friends; those about ‘his 
business ventures and financial mis- 
fortunes—these last the least interest- 
ing of all. Young writers must go far 
afield to discover sounder advice than 
that given by Mark Twain, in 1891, 
to an unknown correspondent, in the 
form of an etching of his own quali- 
fications as a writer. He wrote in 
part: 


“I confine myself to life with which I 
am familiar. I was a soldier once at the 
beginning of the war and was hunted like 
a rat the whole time. 

“Yes, and I have shoveled silver tail- 
ings in a quartz mill a couple of weeks, 
and acquired the last possibilities of cul- 
ture in that direction. .. . 

“And I’ve been a prospector, and know 
pay rock from poor when I find it—just 
with a touch of the tongue... . 

“And I was a newspaper reporter four 
years in cities, and so saw the inside of 
many things; and was reporter in a Legis- 
lature two sessions and the same in Con- 
gress one session, and thus learned to 
know personally three sample bodies of 
the smallest minds and the selfishest souls 
and the cowardliest hearts that God 
makes. 

“And I was some years a Mississippi 
pilot, and familiarly knew all the different 
kinds of steamboatmen—a race apart, and 
not like other folk. 

“And I was for some years a traveling 
‘jour’ printer, and wandered from city to 
city—and so I know that sect familiarly, 


*Mark Twatn’s. Letters, arranged with 
Comment by Albert Bigelow Pain. Two volumes. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. 





"S LETTERS 


“And I was a lecturer on the public 
platform a number of seasons and was a 
responder to toasts at all the different 
kinds of banquets—and so I know a great 
many secrets about audiences—secrets not 
to be got out of books, but only acquirable 
by experience. 

“And I watched over one dear project 
of mine for years, spent a fortune on it, 
and failed to make it go.... 

“And I am a publisher, and did pay to 
one author’s widow (General Grant’s) the 
largest copyright checks this world has 
seen—agegregating more than £80,000 in 
the first year. 

“And I have been an author for 20 
years and an ass for 55, 

“Now then; as the most valuable capi- 
tal or culture or education usable in the 
building of novels is personal experience 
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“LIFE IS A TRAGEDY” 


So wrote the “godlike” Clemens in old age, 
as this letter shows. 


I thought to be well equipped for that 
trade. 

“I surely have the equipment, a wide 
culture, and all of it real, none of it arti- 
ficial, for I don’t know anything about 
books,” 


Throughout his letters, Mark Twain 
protested always against artificiality. 
To him, life and literature were always 
one; these streams must constantly 
meet and mingle if literature is to sur- 
vive as a factor in a nation’s develop- 
ment. His hatred of anything even 
approaching artificiality is well em- 
phasized in one of his numerous letters 
to William Dean Howells: 


“My Dear Howells: You are really my 
only author; I am restricted to you. I 
wouldn’t give a damn for the rest. 

“I bored through Middlemarch during 
the past week, with its labored and tedi- 
ous analyses of feelings and motives, its 
paltry and tiresome people, its unexciting 
and uninteresting story, and its frequent 
blinding flashes of single-sentence poetry, 


Whim, Imagination, Humor, Wisdom, Zest, 
Exuberance, and Deep-Rooted Sadness 
Characterize These Great Documents 


philosophy, wit, and what not, and near- 
ly died from the overwork. I wouldn’t 
read another of those books for a farm. 
I did try to read one other—‘Daniel De- 
ronda.’ I dragged through three chapters, 
losing flesh all the time, and then was 
honest enough to quit, and confess to my- 
self that I haven’t any romance-literature 
appetite, as far as I can see, except for 
your books....I can’t stand George 
Eliot and Hawthorne and those people. I 
see what they are at a hundred years be- 
fore they get to it, and they just tire me 
to death. And as for ‘The Bostonians,’ 
I would rather be damned to John Bun- 
yan’s heaven than read that.” 


Jane Austen, Sir Walter Scott and 
Edgar Allan Poe he disliked thoroly. 
His verdict on Scott was rendered in 
several letters addressed to Brander 
Matthews.. He admired “Quentin Dur- 
ward” but slyly wondered who wrote 
it. His verdict on Jane Austen and 
Poe was sent to Mr. Howells. We 
quote one of the letters to Professor 
Matthews and the one to Howells: 


“Brander, I lie here dying, slowly dy- 
ing, under the blight of Sir Walter. I 
have.read the first volume of ‘Rob Roy,’ 
and as far as chapter x1x of ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’ and I can no longer hold my head 
up nor take my nourishment. Lord, it’s 
all so juvenile! So artificial, so shoddy; 
and such wax figures and skeletons and 
specters. Interest? Why, it is impossible 
to feel an interest in these bloodless 
shams, these milk-and-water humbugs. 
And oh, the poverty of the invention! 
Not poverty in inventing situations, but 
poverty in furnishing reasons for them. 
Sir Walter usually gives himself away 
when he arranges for a situation—elabo- 
rates, and elaborates, and elaborates, till, 
if you live to get to it, you don’t believe 
in it when it happens. : 

“T can’t find the rest of ‘Rob Roy’; I 
can’t stand any more ‘Mannering’—I do 
not know just what to do, but I will re- 
flect, and not quit this great study rashly. 
He was great, in his day, and to his proper 
audience; and so was God in Jewish 
times, for that matter; but why should 
either of them rank high now? And do 
they? Honest, now, do they? Dam’d if 
I believe it.” 


“Dear Howells: I have to write a line, 
lazy as I am, to say how your Poe article 
delighted me; and to say that I am in 
agreement with substantially all you say 
about his literature. To me his prose is 
unreadable —like Jane Austen’s. No; 
there is a difference. I could read his 
prose on salary, but not Jane’s. Jane is 
entirely impossible. It seems a great pity 
that they allowed her to die a natural 
death. 

“Another thing: You grant that God 
and circumstances sinned against Poe, 
but you also grant that he sinned against 
himself—a thing which he couldn’t do 
and didn’t do.” 





Helen Keller had been annoyed by 
a futile and foolish accusation of 
plagiarism. The attention of Mark 
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Twain was called to the incident. In 
a letter written to Miss Keller, he 
touched upon the subject of plagiarism 
in a penetrating and subtle fashion: 


“Oh, dear me, how unspeakably funny 
and owlishly idiotic and grotesque was 
that ‘plagiarism’ farce! As if there was 
much of anything in any human utter- 
ance, oral or written, except plagiarism! 
The kernel, the soul—let us go further 
and say the substance, the bulk, the actual 
and valuable material of all human utter- 
ances—is plagiarism. For substantially 
all ideas are second-hand, consciously and 
unconsciously drawn from a million out- 
side sources, and daily used by the gar- 
nerer with a pride and satisfaction born 
of the superstition that he originated 
them; whereas, there is not a rag of orig- 
inality about them anywhere except the 
little discoloration they get from his 
mental and moral caliber and his tem- 
perament, and which is revealed in charac- 
teristics of phrasing. When a great ora- 
tor makes a great speech you are listening 
to ten centuries and ten thousand men— 
but we call it his speech, and really some 
exceedingly small portion of it is his. But 
not enough to signify. ... No doubt we 
are constantly littering our literature with 
disconnected sentences borrowed from 
books at some unremembered time and 
now imagine to be our own, but that is 
about the most we can do. In 1866 I read 
Dr. Holmes’s poems, in the Sandwich 
Islands. A year and a half later I stole 
his dictation, without knowing it, and 
used it to dedicate my ‘Innocents Abroad’ 
with. Then years afterward I was talk- 
ing with Dr. Holmes about it. He was 
not an ignorant ass—no, not he; he was 
not a collection of decayed human turnips, 
like your ‘Plagiarism Court’; and so when 
I said, ‘I know now where I stole it, but 
whom did you steal it from?’ he said, ‘I 
don’t remember; I only know I stole it 
from somebody because I have never 
originated anything altogether myself, nor 
met anybody who had.’ ” 


In letters to various members of his 
family, our greatest American humor- 
ist could reveal unsuspected depths of 
tenderness and love—and unsuspected 
outbreaks of profanity. There is the 
notable and eloquent letter to his wife 





“WHAT NEVER HAPPENED” 
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on the occasion of her thirtieth birth- 
day: 


“Livy darling, six years have gone by 
since I made my first great success in 
life and won you, and thirty years have 
passed since Providence made preparation 
for that happy success by sending you in- 
to the world. Every day we live together 
adds to the security of my confidence that 
we can never any more wish to be sepa- 
rated than that we can ever imagine a 
regret that we were ever joined. You are 
dearer to me to-day, my child, than you 
were upon the last anniversary of this 
birthday; you were dearer then than you 
were a year before—you have grown 
more and more dear from the first of 
those anniversaries, and I do not doubt 
that this precious progression will con- 
tinue on to the end. 

“Let us look forward to the coming an- 
niversaries, with their age and their gray 
hairs, without fear and without depres- 
sion, trusting and believing that the love 
we bear each other will be sufficient to 
make them blessed. 

“So, with abounding affection for you 
and our babies, I hail this day that brings 
you the matronly grace and dignity of 
three decades! 

“Always yours, 


3. &. C.” 


Contrast with this that amazing let- 
ter to his crack-brained brother Orion, 
whose false sense of economy had led 
him to “skimp” in caring for their 
mother. Here is one of the most ex- 
pressive documents of one aspect of 
brotherly feeling ever penned: 


“Jesus Christ!—It is perilous to write 
such a man. You can go crazy on less 
material than anybody that ever lived. 
What in hell has produced all these ma- 
niacal imaginings? You told me you had 
hired an attendant for ma. Now hire one 
instantly, and stop this nonsense of wear- 
ing Mollie and yourself out trying to do 
that nursing yourselves. Hire the at- 
tendant, and tell me her cost so that I 
can instruct Webster & Co. to add it every 
month to what they already send. Don’t 
fool away any more time about this. And 
don’t write me any more damned rot 
about ‘storms,’ and inability to pay triv- 
ial sums of money and—and—hell and 





THE PROFESSIONAL RUSSIAN REVOLU- 


TIONIST AS HE PORTRAYS HIMSELF 


T was as an exile in Paris, after 
the failure of the revolution of 
1905, that Boris Savinkov wrote 
“What Never Happened.” This 
book was the first authentic pic- 

ow of the revolutionary movement in 

ussia as seen from within. It was 
saturated with a spirit of hopeless 
pessimism. It was published in the 
Zavjety, under the pseudonym of “V. 
Ropshin.” In the third and last part 
of the novel, “Ropshin” depicted the 
great movement toward expropriation, 
the desperate attempts to revive the 
revolutionary spirit, and the inevitable 
failure, according to the disillusioned 





author, of the gigantic movement. Yet 
Boris Savinkov lived, as we now so 
vividly know, to find himself Minister 
of War under Kerensky and perhaps 
the most dramatic figure of the great 
revolution. The attention of the Amer- 
ican public and publishers was first 
directed to “What Never Happened” 
by Hippolyte Havel. An illuminating 
account of the book was published in 
Current Opinion in April, 1915; but 
the appearance of the translation by 
Thomas Seltzer (published by Alfred 
A. Knopf) was delayed until last 
month. 

Not since the publication of Tur- 





damnation! You see I’ve read only the 
first page of your letter; I wouldn’t read 
the rest for a million dollars. 

“Yr Sam.” 


There is a Rabelaisian exuberance 
of imagination in many of these letters, 
as one critic notes. His humor was 
overflowing. When Samuel Clemens 
was not writing for the market at so 
much a word, he was “bubbling and 
geysering” for the same joy of it. He 
wrote many letters and sent them. He 
also wrote many that he never, out of 
innate kindness, sent. The slightest 
incident might awaken his comic 
genius, as the famous letter to Twichell 
about his lost sock eloquently attests: 


“Last night I awoke at three this morn- 
ing, and after raging to myself for two 
interminable hours, I gave it up. I rose, 
assumed a catlike stealthiness, to keep 
from waking Livy, and proceeded to dress 
in the pitch dark. Slowly but surely I 
got on garment after garment—all down 
to one sock; I had one slipper on and the 
other in my hand. Well, on my hands 
and knees I crept softly around, pawing 
and feeling and scooping along the car- 
pet, and among chair-legs for that miss- 
ing sock; I kept that up—and still kept 
it up and kept it up. At first I only said 
to myself, “Blame that sock,” but that 
soon ceased to answer; my expletives 
grew steadily stronger and stronger—and 
at last, when I found I was Jost, I had to 
sit flat down on the floor and take hold of 
something to keep from lifting the roof 
off with the profane explosion that was 
trying to get out of me. I could see the 
dim blur of the window, but of course ‘it 
was in the wrong place and could give me 
no information as to where I was. But I 
had one comfort—I had not waked Livy; 
I believed I could find that sock in silence 
if the night lasted long enough. So I 
started again and softly pawed all over 
the place—and sure enough at the end of 
half an hour I laid my hand on the miss- 
ing article. I rose joyfully up and butted 
the wash-bowl and pitcher off the stand 
and simply raised—so to speak. Livy 
screamed, then said, ‘Who is that? What 
is the matter?’ I said, “There ain’t any- 
thing the matter—I’m hunting for my 
sock.’ She said, ‘Are you hunting for it 
with a club?” 







A Sensational Novel by Boris 
Savinkov, the Most Dramatic 
Figure of the Great Revolution 


genev’s “Fathers and Sons,” it is said, 
was the Russian intelligentzia thrown 
into such an uproar by any book. 
“Sanin” was a mere tempest in a tea- 
pot compared to it. “Ropshin” was 
accused of travestying the revolution- 
ary movement. He criticized the ex- 
tremists and terrorists from a point 
of view even more extreme and more 
terroristic, suggesting finally the futil- 
ity of it all. Essentially it is a ruth- 
less exposé of the “professional revolu- 
tionists.” Mr. Knopf summarizes the 
theme: 

“It is the story of the Russian revolu- 
tion, the story of the terroristic side of 
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it, that is to say, that phase which is the 
most picturesque, the most stirring and 
the most dramatic in all the wonderful 
drama. The appeal is strong to our sense 
of the mysterious and the unusual. A 
whole new world is disclosed with 
strange beings inhabiting it, men and wo- 
men sacrificing themselves and constantly 
facing death in their devotion to a high, 
altruistic ideal, and yet engaged in the 
work of murder to realize that ideal. 
There is plenty of action; things happen 
on almost every page, when once the 
story is fairly launched. There are plots, 
conspiracies, assassinations, expropria- 
tions, discoveries and arrests, spies and 
agents provocateurs, found occasionally 
among the leaders themselves, trusted 
men high in the councils of the very 
Executive Committee. All this is told 
with the characteristic frankness and real- 
ism of the Russian writer. And it is not 
a story woven out of the author’s imagi- 
nation. Everything in the novel has its 
foundation in actual fact. ‘Ropshin’ him- 
self was a prominent figure in the ter- 
rorist movement; he writes of events in 
which he personally took a part, admit- 
ting the public to the innermost sanctuary 
of the terrorist workshop. All the cha- 
racters of the novel have had their exis- 
tence in real flesh and blood, and the few 
surviving terrorists have no difficulty in 
identifying them among their former 
friends and coworkers.” 


“Ropshin” lodges the most eloquent 
protest against the autocratic organ- 
ization of the revolutionary movement 
of 1905, against that Central Commit- 
tee which voted on strikes, demonstra- 
tions, assassinations. The members of 
this committee believe that the “Party” 
can never be wrong. This activity is 
described: 


“In a crowded smoky room they dis- 
cussed the question as to whether an 
armed insurrection should be started or 
not. They were sure the fate of two 
thousand soldiers depended upon the out- 
come of their discussion. They forgot 
that if people resolve to kill others, to 
rebel, to die, they do not do so because 
five men unknown to them declare it to 
be good, useful and necessary, but they 
are moved by a multitude of accidental 
causes which cannot be foreseen.” 


This attitude is strikingly contrasted 
with that of Volodya, the active, ener- 
getic terrorist, who is never concerned 
with the ethical justification of his 
revolutionary tactics. The most vivid 
figure in this gallery of skilfully limned 
figures, he expresses himself in these 
terms: 


“‘l’m a poor philosopher and can’t un- 
derstand these quibbles of yours. But 
what I do see, I speak out. Does the 
Party recognize terror? Yes? And who 
throws bombs? You? Indeed not. Not 
one of you has ever held a bomb in his 
hands. Does the Party preach revolt? 
Yes? And who is fighting on the barri- 
cades, in the army-barracks, on the battle- 
ships? You? No, not you. Not one of 
you has ever even smelled gunpowder. 
... Always the same thing. “Affairs of 
national importance” are forever in the 
way. Why aren’t they in my way? 


What are those affairs of national im- 
portance? If they really existed, very 
well, but it’s all mere talk. You say “if 
it should come to it.” Of course, I don’t 
contradict, but how should it come to it if 
you sit behind seven bolts, spend your 
life in perpetual meetings, the devil take 
them? This is what I think, that if you’re 
a member of the Party, which recognizes 
terror, you must be able to come out any 
moment with a bomb in your own hands. 
But what are the facts? Out of ten— 
what ten? Out of a hundred one goes, 
but where are the others? You'll say, 
propaganda, agitation, organization, and 
all sorts of things. Very well. But tell 
me, in the devil’s name, what good is it 





THE AFTERMATH 
A Russian artist thus depicts the conse- 
quences of the revolution of 1905. 

to preach revolt when you yourself like 
a coward keep away? Just think—you 
write articles on terror, you harang, you 
shout, but you yourself don’t go in for 
terror, and yet you believe you're right. 
“We're the leaders of the Party, we're its 
brains,” or, we have no “special talents.” 
Special talents? For what? For dying? 
What the devil does one have to have a 
special talent for dying for? Don’t be a 
coward, don’t be a coward, and once more, 
don’t be a coward!’” 


The philosophy of the terrorist 
(perhaps of Boris Savinkov himself) 
is strikingly summed up in Volodya’s 
laconic creed: 

“In war, no parlor methods, but war. 
What is there to be so nice about? They 
won't be nice to us. They'll take us by 
the neck and put the necktie on us in 
broad daylight, and we are trying to be 
good to ourselves and to them—to acquire 
capital—and preserve the innocence of a 
virgin. It’s all silliness. You sit around 
like statues and nurse your holiness for 
thirty years, and in the meantime they 
beat you till you bleed. Be daring! Dare 
anything. Then you are a man. Worms! 

“There are no problems, everything is 
permissible, you hear, everything. As 
long as we get what we’re after, as long 
as we win out. With all those problems, 
with all that philosophy, with kid-gloves, 
the devil take it, you won’t get far... .” 

Yet the Tolstoyan attitude, which at 
times seems truly that of the author, 
is eloquently expressed. The Revolu- 
tion produces its own spies and its 
own lies. The problem of violence 
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creeps into the consciousness of the 
terrorist himself. Bolotov, who has 
left the committee to join the active 
conspirators, says to another comrade: 


“‘T have a friend in the tavern, driver 
Strelov, a drunkard and a tramp—he beats 
his wife. But perhaps he leads a finer 
life than we do. What are we doing? 
We lie. You may say, a revolutionist al- 
ways lies, and his lying is right. Of 
course he does and of course it’s right. 
But still it’s lying. And particularly, have 
you noticed? it’s difficult to tell a lie toa 
man like Strelov. He may be a drunkard 
and a knave, but he has an open soul and 
will believe any story. And then what? 
We are keeping watch. But so do secret- 
service spies. We say it’s abominable to 
spy; we say spies are scoundrels. And 
we oursélves? You'll say again, spies sell 
themselves, but we do it out of revolu- 
tionary conviction. Of course out of con- 
viction, but still—still—we’re spying. It’s 
not important that I feel troubled. Some- 
thing else is important; we are fighting 
for liberty, for justice, for truth. And 
we lie, lie at every step. 

“When I joined the Party, I thought 
I had solved everything. Almost every- 
body thinks so. Violence? For the people 
even violence is permissible. Lies? In 
the name of the revolution even lies are 
permissible. Deception? In the name of 
the Party deception is permissible. But 
now I see it’s not so simple.’ ” 


All the work, all the sacrifices, all 
the suffering of the revolutionists in 
this outbreak of 1905, recounted with 
such fidelity in Savinkov’s book, are 
in vain because of the false premises 
upon which their organization has been 
built. “Because our philosophy was 
founded upon hatred and vanity in- 
stead of upon love and pity and truth.” 
Thus is the Tolstoyan note reiterated. 
We witness the treachery within the 
ranks. The Azev episode is only 
slightly veiled. Yet the book closes 
with a note of hope and faith in the 
people themselves. The one survivor 
of the terrorist group finds himself at 
a railroad station, absorbed in gloomy 
and bitter thoughts. He sees some 
peasants loading the cars: 


“He saw the Russia of endless, plowed, 
sweat-moistened fields, of factories, shops, 
and workshops, not the Russia of stu- 
dents, officers, programs, meetings, com- 
mittees, not idle, babbling Russia, but 
the Russia of tillers and reapers, the 
great, laboring and unconquerable. In- 
stantly he felt relieved. He understood 
that the red-tape committees, and the 
hooligans, and treachery, and the impo- 
tent barricades, and Volodya’s audacity, 
and Ippolit’s devotion, and Aleksandr’s 
courage, and Andrey’s doubts were only 
the foam of the people’s sea, the splash 
of the beating waves. He understood 
that ministers and committees cannot 
change the course of events, just as sail- 
ors cannot allay a stormy sea. And he 
felt that deep in his weary soul a new, 
pure faith was rekindling, a faith in the 
people, in the work of emancipation, in.a 
regenerated world based on love, a faith 
in the eternal truth.” 
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JOHN S. SARGENT’S 


CONRAD’S SECRET WORLD 


KINDLY POR- 





TRAIT OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


HE recent exhibition of John 

Singer Sargent’s portrait of 

Mr. Rockefeller at the Knoed- 

ler Galleries in New York 

came somewhat as a surprise 
to the art world. For some years Mr. 
Sargent had renounced the pleasures 
and profits of painting the famous 
people of the world in order to turn 
his talents into other fields of painting. 
The only exception was to be his por- 
trait of President Wilson—a portrait, 
if we are not misinformed, which has 
not yet been commenced. The Rocke- 
feller picture was projected, painted, 
and exhibited without preliminary an- 
nouncement. If we may accept the 
judgment of the New York art critics, 
the new canvas is not lacking the 
famous Sargent technic, but it can- 
not be considered as one of the au- 
thentic Sargent masterpieces, like the 
famous and preeminent “Ascher Wert- 
heimer” canvas. 

It is essentially, in the opinion of 
Henry McBride of the N. Y. Sun, 
characterized by kindliness: 

“In the matter of interpretation our 
artist has been as kind as possible. There 
never was so kind a Sargent. Not a 
trace of caricature anywhere—for the 
excess of height was probably an acci- 
dent and means nothing pro or con. Mr. 
Rockefeller according to the picture is 
sweet, sympathetic and intellectual. He 
would have been the ideal college presi- 
dent of a few years ago, before the busi- 
ness-man type of college president came 
into vogue. There is not much force in 
the characterization, but such force as 
there is is the bookish force of a student 
remote from affairs. There is no sugges- 


tion whatever of the weeping widows and 
orphans that played such a large part in 
the background of Miss Ida Tarbell’s 
lamentable portrait.” 


INTERPRETED BY 


E writes by instinct. In the 
.strict sense of the word, he 
is not a novelist. His art is 
unlike the art of every other 
novelist. Reality, to Con- 
rad, is non-existent. He sees through 
it into a realm of illusion of the un- 
known. These are the statements of 
that brilliant critic, Arthur Symons, 
who has subjected Joseph Conrad to a 
searching analysis. He reconstructs 
the “world” of the Anglo-Polish nov- 
elist in a subtle essay contributed to 
“Land and Water.” To Conrad, he 


Says, illusion is more real than fact. 
“Conrad uses detail as illustrations of 
his ideas, as veils of life, not as any 
It is his im- 


essential part of it.” 
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Sweet, Sympathetic, Intel- 
lectual, It Contains Not 
a Trace of Caricature 





Hanging in soli- 
tary splendor in 
a large gallery 
at Knoedler’s, this 
critic continues, the 
portrait “carries” 
well, in the man- 
ner of all Sar- 
gent portraits. It 
is at its best seen 
at a distance of 
twenty feet. <A 
closer approach re- 
veals, to a critic of 
Mr. McBride’s dis- 
crimination, cer- 
tain waning pow- 
ers in the brush 
of the world’s 
most famous por- 
trait-painter : 

“A closer ap- 
proach shows that 
the former insouci- 
ance of Sargent’s 
brush has disap- 
peared. The dash- 
ing attack upon the 
planes of the face 
has given away to 
a treatment that, it 
must be allowed, is 
fussy and _ photo- 
graphic. The high 
lights of the knuck- 
les upon the hands 
are scumbled weak- 


ly, as tho worn-out 
brushes had _ been 








NOT A MASTERPIECE 
But in his new portrait of John D. Rockefeller there is evi- 
dent little diminution of power on the part of our greatest 
portrait painter. 








used or as tho— 
dread thought—the painter’s eyes had 
grown astigmatic. Sargent, however, al- 
ways shirked hands. At his best he 
never matched the hands that Thomas 
Eakins put’ upon the modest and quiet 
portrait of John B. Gest that hangs in 
a corner of his memorial show. He 








CONRAD'S IMPLACABLE COMPREHENSION 
ARTHUR SYMONS 


placable comprehension that strikes 
Arthur Symons as Conrad’s most su- 
pernatural power. He explains Con- 
rad’s “secret world.” 


“Conrad’s inexplicable mind has creat- 
ed for itself a secret world to live in, 
some corner stealthily hidden away from 
view, among impenetrable forests, on the 
banks of untraveled rivers. From that 
corner, like a spider in his web, he throws 
out tentacles into the darkness; he gath- 
ers in his spoils, he collects them like a 
miser, stripping from them their dreams 
and visions to decorate his web magnifi- 
cently.. He chooses among them, and 
sends out into the world shadowy mes- 
sengers, for the troubling of the peace 
of man, self-satisfied in his ignorance of 
the invisible. At the center of his web 


sketches hands. The favorite trick, for- 
merly, was to paint the hands in a light, 
dazzling tint of salmony pink and then to 
put scarlet shadows at the finger tips, to 
counterfeit that effect, frequently enough 
noticed in nature, of light appearing to 
make the transparent fingers molten.” 







“Reality, to Conrad, is Non-Existent ; 
He Sees Through It to a Realm of 
Illusion—a Realm of Holy Terror” 


sits an elemental sarcasm discussing hu- 
man affairs with a calm and cynical feroc- 
ity; ‘that particular field whose mission 
is to jog the memories of men, lest they 
should forget the meaning of life.’ Be- 
hind that sarcasm crouches some ghastly 
influence, outside humanity, some power- 
ful devil, invisible, poisonous, irresistible, 
spawning evil for his delight. They 
guard this secret corner of the world 
with mists and delusions, so that very 
few of those to whom the shadowy mes- 
sengers have revealed themselves can 
come nearer than the outer edge of it. 
“Beyond and below this obscure realm, 
beyond and below human nature itself, 
Conrad is seen through the veil of the 


-persons of his drama, living a hidden, 


exasperated life.” 
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HAT the day of the pure- 

ly literary, as distinguished 

from the unsentimental busi- 

ness publisher, is over, is 

the interesting and unanimous 
opinion expressed by authors and pub- 
lishers alike at a recent meeting held 
under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Literary Arts at the National 
Arts Club in New York City. Rupert 
Hughes, author of several best sellers, 
is convinced, for instance, that, what- 
ever the term literary may mean, the 
survival of the publisher is contingent 
more than ever on his common busi- 
ness sense. “The publisher who prints 
cheap trash and does not know how 
to market it will go bankrupt as quick- 
ly and certainly as the one who pub- 
lishes works of the highest quality but 
waits for the people to wear a path 
through the grass to his door. By the 
time the people get there the grass 
will be over the publisher and the door 
will have fallen in on the unsold 
books.” The failure of publishers, as 
of every other sort of manufacturer, 
is to be explained, he thinks, not by 


REMARKABLE WORK BY AN ART 
BROTHERHOOD IN CHILE 


HILE has accomplished what 

would perhaps be impossible 

of accomplishment in the 

North American literary and 

publishing world. Under the 
leadership of one Pedro Prado, an 
altruistic publishing association has 
been formed and is having an amazing 
financial as well as artistic success in 
the South American republic, in spite 
of its avowed repugnance to making 
money. Sefior Alberto Ried, a well- 
known’ Chilean man of letters, has 
been telling the Joint Committee of 
the Literary Arts, at the National Arts 
Club,, about the remarkable enterprize 
known as “The Ten,” which is creating 
an artistic furor south of the equator. 
It originated with a book, a symbolic 
poem entitled “The Ten,’ written 
by Prado, in which ten monks are 
described as devoting their lives to 
the worship and creation of beauty. 
It developed that the names of the ten 
characters were also borne by an equal 
number of young Chilean artists. Says 
Sefior Ried: 


“The Roman sign for ten became a 
symbol in the association and for some 
time was regarded with widespread ap- 
prehension. Then a millionaire donated 
to the group a magnificent piece of 
ground on the seashore, and a sort of 
temple of the muses was established. 
Not long ago the apprehensive populace 


CAN THE “LITERARY” PUBLISHER 
SURVIVE IN THIS DAY AND AGE? 
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literary authors, but by a too ambitious 
and expensive exploitation of products 
for which the market is shy and 
limited. To which Hamlin Garland 
agrees and adds: 


“As a lover of literature I, for one, 
deplore the tendencies of the day. My 
ideal publisher is a kind of serene liter- 
ary captain—a combination of James T. 
Fields, George William Curtis and Henry 
Holt; whereas the publisher I actually 
select is expected to have the selling 
ability of Wanamaker and the resource- 
fulness of Edison. Of course, one likes 
to imagine his publisher to be a man of 
taste; but having chosen my book, for 
example, I would not have him too con- 
servative, too hesitant about trumpeting 
the merits of my volume to the world. 
It is indisputable that publishing houses 
are all tending to become impersonal and 
unsentimental sales organizations. A few 
remain which are dominated by one man, 
but it may be that they are mere sur- 
vivals and that in ten years all will be 
as impersonal and non-literary and as 
successful as the metropolitan dailies 
which are only vast machines for gather- 
ing and distributing the news. The pub- 
lisher who publishes only what he likes 





was reassured and enlightened when The 
Ten decided to appear in public for the 
first time. 

“It was in a soirée given in the Na- 
tional Library of Santiago de Chile. 
Pedro Prado, the prior, read a speech 
that brought the mystery in full sight 
of the selected audience. He showed the 
high purposes of the association. Later 
on The Ten opened a painting exhibition 
that met with great success. While the 
impression of this triumph was still vivid, 
the first number of their printed works 
of philosophy, arts and literature made 
its appearance in all the bookstores. 
Crossing the Andes, they were exhibited 
in Buenos Aires and Montevideo. It was 
a magazine of fine arts. Philosophy, 
criticism, fiction, painting reproductions, 
sculpture, musical fragments, in fact, 
nearly all the best Chilean material, care- 
fully selected, appeared in it. It was a 
tremendous and instantaneous success. 
How had these men been able to avoid 
the difficulties originated by their lack of 
money? By placing among their relatives 
and lovers of arts and letters some three 
thousand one-year subscriptions, and ob- 
taining payment in advance. 

“This gave them a tangible capital of 
nearly $4,000, with which their first year’s 
existence was insured. Presently their 
first book was published and the edition 
was promptly sold out, the author receiv- 
ing a good royalty, but all other profits 
being used to advance the work of the 
association. To all parts of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain and France, went the editions 





No, is the Unanimous Opinion of Successful Au- 
thors and Publishers Alike as Expressed in an In- 
teresting Symposium at the National Arts Club 


and can recommend to his friends, seems 
to be passing.” 


Speaking for the publishers, Edward 
C. Marsh, of the Macmillan Company, 
puts the question in the past tense and 
inquires pertinently whether the liter- 
ary publisher has survived? He con- 
cludes : 


“Undoubtedly the publisher once held 
a position of some importance in the 
community and flattered himself that he 
had an influence on literature itself. But 
nowadays the successful author does not 
really want a literary publisher. When 
he wants literary criticism, he goes not 
to his publisher but to his friends. What 
he wants in his publisher is a successful 
man of business—the man who can sell 
the book. This is the essential qualifica- 
tion, lacking which the publisher is a 
superfluous part of the machinery. And 
if the author does not need a literary 
publisher, neither has the public any use 
for a self-appointed censor to stand be- 
tween what it wants and the author who 
can ‘deliver the goods.’ The public is 
bound to get what it wants. One can 
only pity the publisher who should seri- 
ously set himself against the public de- 
mand.” 


Society of “The Ten,” Which Is Spreading a 
New Gospel of Beauty Through South America, 
Scorns Material Success But Cannot Avoid It 


of The Ten, and from everywhere came 
such responses that our faded literary 
prestige increased astonishingly. From 
Paris, Madrid, Lima, Havana, Buenos 
Aires and Rio Janeiro came letters from 
artists, writers and journalists, | distin- 
guished men and unknown beginners, who 
applauded the labor of the Chilean As- 
sociation.” 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB NOTES 


Arrangements have been completed for 
what promises to be a distinct event in the 
art-world-in the National Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture of Patriotic Motives, 
to be held during March and April at the 
National Arts Club in New York. Edwin H. 
Blashfield, chairman of the exhibition, an- 
nounces that a cash prize of $1,500 will be 
awarded to the artist or sculptor whose work 
shall be adjudged by a competent committee 
to be the most meritorious feature of the 
exhibition. All American artists and sculp- 
tors are eligible and are invited to compete. 


A recent feature of national interest and 
importance was the twelfth annual exhibition 
of the National Society of Craftsmen, in the 
Zalleries of the National Arts Club. The 
New York Times, reviewing the exhibition, 
calls special attention to the carved wood- 
work of Karl van Rydingsvaard, fér the most 
part massive in construction and bold in de- 
sign. It adds: “A few Gothic and early 
English designs are introduced among the 
more familiar Norse designs, but the latter 
seem to be more sympathetically treated by 
van Rydingsvaard’s Scandinavian tool, and 
certainly are more effective in the larger 
pieces. A desk with a Siegfried story devel- 
oped in all its naiveté and primitive force is 
a conspicuous feature of the group. At the 
north end of the gallery we find the distinctly 
Southern inspiration of Scapecchi’s beautiful 
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BOOKS 


painted and carved wood and leather, and 
the objects, most of them ecclesiastical in 
form, are arranged as for a chapel interior, 
thus balancing Lamb’s chapel at the other 
end. The long hall connecting the two rooms 
of the exhibition space is hung with textiles, 
and the potteries are well placed on either 
side. Jewelry, silver, small ornaments, em- 
broideries, brass and copper objects, and the 
other items of a large general exhibition fill 
the rest of the space in cases and on tables. 
The work on the whole seems to be good in 





quality, but there is little departure in design 
or invention from the work of previous years. 
This is the year of all others to extend the 
work of individual craftsmen into every 
nook and cranny of the field of useful arts.” 








Under the auspices of the National So- 
ciety of Craftsmen two other recent events 
worthy of special notice may be noted. One 
Was an evening of drama by the Theater 
Workshon, the other an evening of East 
Indian Music interpreted by songs and 
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dances, both events being for the benefit of 
the Belgian Relief Work. 

An_ illuminating open table talk on the 
significant part Italy is playing in the war 
was made at the Arts Club Grille by Charles 
Upson Clark, on his arrival from Italy on 
the Italian S.S. “Dante Alighieri.” Since 
Italy has been at war he has been repeatedly 
aided by the government in obtaining infor- 
mation and in being allowed to visit all the 
Italian battle lines, 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


[Unless otherwise stated, prices are net and binding is cloth. 


Orders for any book in this list may be sent 


direct to the publisher, but any regular subscriber for CurrENT Oprrtnion may, if preferred, send order 


with money to the Service Department of Current Opinion and the book 


will be sent on approvaL. If 


the book is returned to this department within two days aftcr its reccitt, the money will be placed to the 
credit of the subscriter to be applied to future orders.} 


A JouURNAL FROM OUR LEGATION IN BELGIUM. 
By Hugh Gibson. Authoritative story of 
the German invasion of Belgium, by the 
First Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion in Brussels. $2.50. Doubleday, 
Page. 

A LortrererR IN New York. By Helen W. 
Henderson. With int. by Paul W. Bart- 
lett. Friendly guide of the history, art 
and romance of the metropolis. IIl. 
$4.00. Doran. 


ADVENTURES AND 
HarpinG Davis. 


LETTERS OF RICHARD 
Edited by his brother, 
Charles Belmont Davis. Records Davis’s 
activities as reporter, editor, war corre- 
spondent and traveler in all parts of the 


world. Ill. $2.50. Scribner. 
AMERICAN ADVENTURERS. By Julian Street. 
Events and observations in a_ joyful 


ramble through the South. Ill. by Wal- 


lace Morgan. $3.00. Century. 
An AMERICAN IN THE Makinc. By M. E. 
Ravage. Narrative of the transforma- 


tion of a Roumanian boy into an Ameri- 
can. $1.40. Harper. 

APPROACHES TO THE GREAT SETTLEMENT. 
By Emily Greene Balch. With int. by 
Norman Angell. Compilation of official 
and unofficial documents bearing on terms 
of peace from December 12, 1916, to 
date. $1.50. Huebsch. 

Autumn Lorterers. By Charles Hanson 
Towne. Tells of an automobile trip 
through New England. Ill. by Thomas 
Fogarty. $1.35. Doran. 

Book oF THE West InpiEs. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. Authoritative account of the 
islands, seas, people, history, scenery, etc. 
Fully ill. $2.50. Dutton. 

Burrows OF MICHIGAN AND THE REPUB- 
LICAN Party: A BroGRAPHY AND A HIs- 
Tory. By William Dana Orcutt. Follows 
the Republican Party from its birth in 
1856 to the present time. $6.00. Long- 
mans, Green. 

CARDINAL MERCIER: Stiles LETTERS, 
ALLOCUTIONS, 1914-1917. With biograph- 
ical sketch and foreword by Rev. Joseph 
F. Stillemans, Pres. of Belgian Relief 
Fund. $1.25. Kenedy. 

CRUISE OF THE Corwin. By John Muir. 
Describes travels with the Corwin expedi- 
tion in 1881, in search of the lost Arctic 
explorer De ‘Long. Ill. $2.75. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

FIGHTING For Peace. By Henry van Dyke. 
Vivid view of the origin, conditions and 
right conclusion of the war by our for- 
mer Minister to the Netherlands. $1.25. 
Scribner. 

First Catt. By Arthur Guy Empey, author 
of “Over the Top.” Tells the soldier 
what confronts him from training camp 
to trench. $1.50. Putnam. 

For France. Edited by Charles Hanson 
Towne. With int. by Theodore Roosevelt. 
More than a hundred of America’s lead- 
ing men and women contribute to this 
volume. Ill. $2.50. Doubleday, Page. 

Francis JosepH AND Hts Court. From the 
Memoirs of Count Roger de Resseguier 
(son of Francis Joseph’s Court Chamber- 


lain). By Herbert Vivian. $2.50. Lane. 
GerMany’s ANNEXATIONIST Arms. By S. 
Grumbach, Tr. by J. Ellis Barker. Com- 





statement based on _ official 


$1.50. Dutton, 


prehensive 
documents. 

GREENWICH 
Chapin. 
New York’s “Latin quarter.” $2.50. 
Mead. 


Vittace. By Anna_ Alice 
Pictures in print and line of 
Dodd, 


Ir1sH ISSUE IN ITS AMERICAN ASPECT. By 
Shane Leslie. Interprets Mitchel, Parnell, 
Sinn Fein, etc. $1.25. Scribner. 


Joun Keats: His Lire anp Poetry; His 


FrIeNDs, Critics AND AFTER Fame. By 
Sir Sidney Colvin. Ill. $4.50. Scribner. 
Kuttur IN CARTOONS. 3y Louis Rae- 


makers, Contains 109 cartoons in two 
colors, with explanatory text by Chester- 
ton, Philpotts and others. $5.00. Cen- 
tury. 


LIFE AND ArT OF WILLIAM MeErRIT CHASE. 
3y Katharine Metcalf Roof. Int. by Alice 
Gerson Chase. With letters, personal 
reminiscences and reproductions of the 
artist’s work. $4.00. Scribner. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF RoBERT COLLYER. By 
John Haynes Holmes. Story of a 
famous divine who began life as a child 
laborer in a cotton factory. $5.00. Dodd, 
Mead. 


LitTLE THEATRE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Covers 
some sixty theaters, their repertory sys- 
tems, scenery, cost of running, etc. IIl. 
$2.00. Holt. 

Men Wuo Are Makino America. By B. 

Forbes. Personal, intimate stories of 
how so American business giants won 
success. Ill. $3.00. Forbes Magazine, 
ee 


My Home In THE Fretp oF Mercy. By 
Frances Wilson Huard. Tragedy and 
humor of hospital work at the Chateau 
at Villiers. With drawings by Charles 
Huard. $1.35. Doran. 

Note Book oF AN INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 
By Major Eric Fisher Wood, U. S. A. 
Gives first-hand information on the bat- 
tle of Arras, the fall of Bapaume, the 
German retreat from the Somme, etc. 
$1.75. Century. 

Paut Jones: His Exproits 1n ENGLISH 
Seas DurinGc 1778-1780. By Don C. 
Seitz. Compiled from contemporary ac- 
counts in English newspapets. With 
complete biography. $3.00. Dutton. 

Puritpprnes. By Charles Burke Elliot, 
Member of Philippine Commission, etc. 
With Prefatory Note by Elihu Root. Au- 
thoritative account of American achieve- 
ment. Ill. 2 vols. $9.00. Bobbs-Merrill. 

PiatonisM. By Paul Elmer More. Based 
on Plato, not the Platonists. $1.75. 
Princeton Univ. Press. 

PorTRAITS AND BackGrounps. By Evangeline 
Wilbour Blashfield. Deals with represen- 
tative women of the type of Hrotsvitha, 
Aphra Behn, Aissé, Rosalba Carriera. 
$2.50. Scribner. 

Private Peat. By Harold R. Peat, of the 
first Canadian contingent. Tells a_ sol- 
dier’s story from the hour of his enlist- 
ment until he is wounded on the field 
of battle. $1.50. Bobbs-Merrill. 

PROTESTANTISM IN GERMANY. By Kerr D. 
Macmillan, Pres. of Wells College. Makes 
Lutheranism a point of departure for an 


national 
$1.50. 


German 
world-war. 


explanation of the 
character and_ the 
Princeton Univ. Press. 


RECLAIMING THE ArID West. By George 


Wharton James. Story of the U. S. Re- 
clamation Service. $3.50. Dodd, Mead. 
Reticious FounpaTIONS oF AMERICA—A 


Stupy 1n NATIONAL Ortctns. By Charles 
Lemuel Thompson, D,D. Traces the mold- 
ing effect of religion on national life. 
$1.50. Revell. 


Rusens. By Louis Hourticq. 
series as Romain _ Rolland’s 
angelo.” $2.50. Duffield. 


Russtan Scnuoot or Paintinc. By Alex- 
andre Benois. Only book in 


English 
covering the subject. $5.00. Knopf. 


SEcRETS OF PotaR TraAveLt. By Rear-Ad- 
miral Robert E. Peary. New light on 
the first expedition that reached the North 
Pole. $2.50. Century. 


SHort History or EnGianp. By G. K. 
Chesterton. Poetic; paradoxical; accusa- 
tory of Germany; and based on the con- 
viction that the Middle Ages were the 


In the same 
*Michel- 


time of England’s true democracy. $1.50. 
Lane. 
Sout oF THE Russian ReEvorutTion. By 
Moissaye J. Olgin. Recounts uprisings 


and struggles, from 1900 to 1917, that 
made the revolution inevitable. Ill. 
$2.50. Holt. 


Tue Licut Beyonp. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Essays inspired by the war and 
by the hope of a future life. $2.00. 
Dodd, Mead. 


Tue Mippre Years: An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Henry James. With int. by Percy 
Lublock. Covers the author’s memories 
of his early London life. $1.25. Scrib- 
ner. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY IN THE War. 
By Douglas W. Johnson, Assoc. Prof. of 
Physiography. Columbia Univ. Analyzes 
topography of each of the most important 
theaters of war. With maps and photo- 
graphs. $1.50. Holt. 

Unpyinc Spirit oF France. By Maurice 
Barrés. Tr. by Margaret W. B. Corwin. 
Tribute to traditions of bravery reaching 


back to the Song of Roland. $0.80. 
Yale Univ. Press. 

Wortp Perit: AMERICA’S INTEREST IN THE 
War. By Pres. John Grier Hibben, 


and members of the 


Henry van Dyke, ’ 
$1.00. Prince- 


Faculty of Princeton Univ. 
ton Univ. Press. 


FICTION. 

THe Green Mrrror. By Hugh Walpole. 
Story of old Victoria’s family in London 
before the war. $1.50. Doran. 

Tue Major. By Ralph Connor. War novel 
describing how Canada responded to the 
call of Belgium and France. $1.40. 
Doran. 

Wuat Never Haprenrep. By Boris Savinkov 
(“Ropshin”). English translation of a 
famous Russian novel which tells the in- 
side story of the Terror. $1.60. Knopf. 

Wo tr-Lure. By Agnes and Egerton Casile. 
Romance of France of a hundred years 
ago. $1.50. Appleton. 
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HE very latest thing in poetry 
is vitamines. If you don’t 
know what they are, cheer 
up, for no one else knows. 
Recently the chemists have 
found that food-values are not deter- 
mined entirely by the proportions of 
proteins, carbohydrates, and things of 
that sort, but by elusive and indis- 
pensable substances which defy anal- 
ysis. We can name them, tho, and the 
name vitamines has been given them. 
A writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
J. St. Loe Strachey, finds now that 
there are vitamines in poetry. He 
says: “Until we recognize that there 
are ‘vitamines’ in poetry as there are 
in food, and until we draw the neces- 
sary conclusions, we cannot hope to 
understand why certain poetry which 
appears to be trivial may move us 
deeply, while certain other poetry, 
which on the most careful and minute 
analysis is in every technical respect 
good, ‘flaunts and goes down an un- 
regarded thing.” He proceeds to 
quote passages from Pope and Bishop 
Heber and Crabbe and Moore and 
others to prove that poetry that ought 
to be bad, judged by technical and 
logical standards, yet has some elusive 
element of vitality in it which we can 
feel if not isolate or analyze. What 
is this element? Mr. Strachey gives 
it up. He writes: 


“After this insistence upon the neces- 
sity for the vital element in poetry it re- 
mains to ask what is that element? Alas! 
it is as difficult for the critic to answer 
that question as for the chemist to define 
vitamines. Probably no man will ever be 
able to give a precise answer. It will 
remain one of the secrets of existence. 
But that is no reason why we should not 
try to fathom the mystery., If we do not 
succeed, the search will be sure to justify 
itself in our discoveries by the way. In 
seeking the Philosopher’s Stone men be- 
came chemists. It was through the study 
of astrology that astronomy was born. 
Those scholars of the starry heavens 
were like the poet who ‘catched at Love 
and filled his hands with bays.’ They 
never found and their successors will not 
find to what goal or along what road the 
astral universe is rushing. All the as- 
tronomer knows is that each heavenly 
body moves, and that they also move all 
together as a universe, within something 
greater than a universe; he does not 
know whence that movement comes or 
whither it tends. But this awe-inspiring, 
this dreadful, limitation of the astron- 
omer’s knowledge does not prevent him 
from predicting a comet or an eclipse, 
from measuring how far we are from 
our planetary neighbors, or from telling 
us their weight and their dimensions. In 
the same way, tho we may never be able 





to define precisely the vital element in 
poetry, may not the search lead us to a 
fuller mastery of the benign mysteries 
of verse?” 


Hereafter if we like a poem and 
the critics say we should not like it, 
all we have to do is to insist that the 
poem has vitamines in it, and defy 
the critics to disprove our assertion. 

A new poet—tho not entirely new to 
our readers—has come out of the 
Middle West with his first book. Ed- 
ward Ford Piper, in his “Barbed Wire 
and Other Poems” (The Midland 
Press, Iowa City), does for his region 
something of what Robert Frost has 
been doing for rural New England. 
His book is a distinct addition to in- 
digenous American literature. It has 
dramatic incident, local color, vivid 
pen-sketches and—poetry. He is not 
as psychical as Frost nor as cynical as 
Masters was in his “Spoon River An- 
thology.” But he gives you the same 
sense of an intimate acquaintance with 
life and its dramatis personae. Most 
of his work is in blank verse. We 
have printed a number of the poems in 
the last year or two. Here is a speci- 
men of Mr. Piper’s rhymed verse, 
which seems to us to have vitamines 
in it: 

ROAD AND PATH. 
By Epwarp Forp Piper. 


ROAD and path, and path and 
O road, 
They write the story plain; 
To the picnic grounds, to the 
little church, 
And for water, wood, and grain. 


They point to the friend, and the dearest 
friend, 
The gossip, the recluse; 
To the cloud of grief, and the star of 
love, 
And all life’s human use. 


There’s a rain-washed mark leads up the 
hill 
Because two boys were chums; 
And a bridle path steals down the draw,— 
Romance in its season comes. 


O, fennel and chickweed fill the ruts 
In the sunny buffalo grass; 

For Andy Marsh and his cousin Bill 
Look sidewise when they pass. 


’Twas a well-worn track to Heathering’s 
farm, 
But the courting’s over now; 
Mary and Belle chose husbands well, 
And Jane the veil and the vow. 


To Connor’s house is a welcome road, 
And jollity is ringing; 

O, the open door and the dancing-floor, 

The laughter and the singing! 


There are highways born, the old roads 
die,— 
Can you read what once they said? 
From the rain-worn ditch, and the sun- 
flower clump, 
And the needs of folk long dead? 


If we had to put a label on Vachel 
Lindsay we would call him an Amer- 
ican Pierrot. He is part poet, part 
clown. The poet in him is not always 
a clown, but the clown in him is always 
a poet. Even in his slapstick work he 
gives the imagination something big to 
revel in. He is what Rabelais might 
have been if he had been reared in 
the United States as an Evangelical 
Christian. Lindsay’s new book, “The 
Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems” 
(Macmillan), is in a class by itself. It 
rushes and roars and bellows at you, 
but it also sings, and there is much in 
it that is unforgetable. Those who 
know the story of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn (and the movies are 
now spreading the story all over crea- 
tion) will appreciate the following: 


THE RAFT. 
By VacHEL Linpsay. 
: ae whole world on a raft! A King 


is here, 
The record of his grandeur but a 
smear. 
Is it his deacon-beard, or old bald pate 
That makes the band upon his whims to 
wait? 
Loot and mud-honey have his soul defiled. 
Quack, pig, and priest, he drives camp- 
meetings wild 
Until they shower their pennies like 
spring rain 
That he may preach upon the Spanish 
main. 
What landlord, lawyer, voodoo-man has 
yet 
A better native right to make men sweat? 


The whole world on a raft! A Duke is 


here 

At sight of whose lank jaw the muses 
leer. 

Journeyman- printer, lamb with ferret 
eyes, 


In life’s skullduggery he takes the prize— 

Yet stands at twilight wrapped in Hamlet 
dreams. 

Into his eyes the Mississippi gleams. 

The sandbar sings in moonlit veils of 
foam. 

A candle shines from one lone cabin 
home. 

The waves reflect it like a drunken star. 

A banjo and a hymn are heard afar. 

No solace on the lazy shore excels 

The Duke’s blue castle with its steamer- 
bells. 

The floor is running water, and the roof 

The stars’ brocade with cloudy warp and 
woof, 
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And on past sorghum fields the current 
swings. 

To Christian Jim the Mississippi sings. 

This prankish wave-swept barque has 
won its place, 

A ship of jesting for the human race. 

But do you laugh when Jim bows down 
forlorn 

His babe, his deaf Elizabeth to mourn? 

And do you laugh, when Jim, from Huck 
apart 

Gropes through the rain and night with 
breaking heart? 


But now that imp is here and we can 
smile, 

Jim’s child and guardian this long-drawn 
while. 

With knife and heavy gun, a hunter keen, 

He stops for squirrel-meat in islands 
green. 

The eternal gamin, sleeping half the day, 

Then stripped and sleek, a river-fish at 
play. 

And then well-dressed, ashore, he sees 
life spilt. 

The river-bank is one bright crazy-quilt 

Of patch-work dream, of wrath more red 
than lust, 

Where long-haired feudist Hotspurs bite 
the dust. 


This Huckleberry Finn is but the race, 
America, still lovely in disgrace, 
New childhood of the world, that blun- 


ders on 

And wonders at the darkness and the 
dawn, 

The poor damned human race, still un- 
impressed 


With its damnation, all its gamin breast 

Chorteling at dukes and kings with nigger 
Jim, 

Then plotting for their fall, with jestings 
grim. 


Behold a Republic 

Where a river speaks to men 

And cries to those that love its ways, 
Answering again 

When in the heart’s extravagance 
The rascals bend to say 

“O singing Mississippi 

Shine, sing for us to-day.” 


But who is this in sweeping Oxford gown 
Who steers the raft, or ambles up and 


down, 

Or throws his gown aside, and there in 
white 

Stands gleaming like a pillar of the 
night? 


The lion of high courts, with hoary mane, 

Fierce jester that this boyish court will 
gain— 

Mark Twain! 

The bad world’s idol: 

Old Mark Twain. 


He takes his turn as watchman with the 
rest, 

With secret transports to the stars ad- 
dressed, 

With nightlong broodings upon cosmic 
law, 

With daylong laughter at this world so 
raw. 


All praise to Emerson and Whitman, yet 
The best they have to say, their sons for- 
get. 











THE POETS STILL KEEP SINGING 





But who can dodge this genius of the 
stream, 

The Mississippi Valley’s laughing dream? 

He is the artery that finds the sea 

In this the land of slaves, and boys still 
free. 

He is the river, and they one and all 

Sail on his breast, and to each other call. 


Come let us disgrace ourselves, 

Knock the stuffed gods from their shelves, 
And cinders at the schoolhouse fling. 
Come let us disgrace ourselves, 

And live on a raft with gray Mark Twain 
And Huck and Jim 

And the Duke and the King. 


In the Louisville Evening Post we 
find a poem that appeals to us very 
strongly. It makes the Rheims cathe- 
dral a symbol of democracy and the 
repeated assaults upon it represent the 
central purpose of the Teutonic out- 
break. 


RHEIMS. 


By MarcaAret STEELE ANDERSON. 


folk they, 
Wanting their own cathedral, not the 
king’s, 
Nor prelate’s, nor great noble’s. 
walls, 
On porch and arch and doorway—see— 
the saints 
Have the plain people’s faces. That 
sweet Virgin 
Was young Marie, who lived around the 
corner, 
And whom the sculptor knew. From time 
to time 
He saw her at her work or with her babe, 
So gay, so dainty, smiling at the child. 
That sturdy Peter—Peter of the keys— 
He was old Jean, the Breton fisherman, 
Who, somehow, made his way here from 


[’ was a people’s church—stout, plain 


On the 


the coast 

And lived here many years, yet kept 
withal 

The look.of the great sea and his great 
nets. 


And John there, the beloved, was Etienne, 

And good Saint James was Francgois— 
brothers they, 

And had a small, clean bakeshop, where 


they sold 

Bread, cakes, and little pies. Well, so it 
went! 

These were not Italy’s saints, nor yet the 
gods, 

Majestic, calm, unmoved, of ancient 
Greece. 

No, they were only townsfolk, common 
people, 

And graced a common church—that stood 
and stood 


Through war and fire and pestilence, 
through ravage 

Of time and kings and conquerors, till at 
last 

The century dawned which promised com- 
mon men 

The things they long had hoped for! 

O the time 

Showed a fair face, was daughter of 
great Demos, 

Flamboyant, bore a light, laughed loud 
and free, 

And feared not any man—until—until— 
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There sprang a mailed figure from a 
throne, 

Gorgeous, imperial, glowing—a monstros- 
ity 

Magnificent as death and as death terri- 
ble. 

It walked these aisles and saw the humble 
ones, 

Peter, the fisherman, James and John the 
shop-keepers, 

And Mary, sweet, gay, innocent and poor. 

Loud did it laugh and long. “These 
peaceful folk! 

What place have they in my great armed 
world?” 

Then with its thunderbolts of fire it 
drove 

These saints from out their places— 
breaking roof, 

Wall, window, portal—and the great 
grave arch 

Smoked with the awful funeral smoke of 
doom. 


Thus died they and their church — but 
from the wreck 
Of fire and smoke and broken wood and 


stone 

There rose a figure greater far than 
they— 

Their Lord who dwells within no house 
of hands; 


Whose beauty hath no need of any form! 

Out from the fire He passed, and round 
him went 

Marie and Jean, and Etienne and Fran- 
cois, 

And they went singing, singing, through 
their France— 

And Italy—and England—and the world! 


We missed the following poem when 
it appeared in the N. Y. Times several 
months ago. It is altogether too good 
to miss. 


- 


HARVEST IN FLANDERS. 
By Loutse DriscoLt, 


N Flanders’ fields the crosses stand— 

| Strange harvest for a fertile land! 
Where once the wheat and barley 
grew, 

With scarlet poppies running through. 
This year the poppies bloom to greet 
Not oats nor barley nor white wheat, 
But only crosses, row by row, 
Where stalwart reapers used to go. 


In Flanders’ fields no women sing, 

As once they sang, at harvesting; 

No men now come with scythes to mow 
The little crosses, row by row. 

The poppies wonder why the men 

And women do not come again! 


In Flanders, at the wind’s footfall, 
The crosses do not bend at all, 

As wheat and barley used to do 
Whenever wind went running through. 
The poppies wonder when they see 
The crosses stand so rigidly! 


O God, to whom all men must bring 
What they have done for reckoning, 

At harvest-time what byre or bin 

Have you to put these crosses in? 
What word for men who marched to sow 
Not wheat, but crosses, row by row? 
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Alas! Our tears can never bring 

The men who came here harvesting 
And come no more! We do not know 
What way the singing women go, 

Their songs all still! But crosses stand 
Row after row in Flanders land! 


Lord Dunsany is Irish; but he does 
not train with those who profess to 
serve freedom by doing the work of 
the Kaiser. The poem below we take 
from the Overland Monthly, tho we 
think it has appeared elsewhere: 


THE GREAT GUNS OF ENGLAND. 


By Lorp Dunsany. 
r . great guns of England, they 


listen mile on mile 

To the boasts of a broken War- 
Lord; they lift their throats 
and smile; 

But the old woods are fallen 
For a while. 


The old woods are fallen; yet will they 
come again, 
They will come back some springtime 
with the warm winds and the rain, 
For Nature guardeth her children 
Never in vain. 
They will come back some season; it 
may be a hundred years; 
It is all one to Nature with the centuries 
that are hers; 
She shall bring back her children 
And dry all their tears. 


But the tears of a would-be War-Lord 
shall never cease to flow, 
He shall weep for the poisoned armies 
whenever the gas-winds low, 
He shall always weep for his 
widows, 


And all Hell shall know. 


The tears of a pitiless Kaiser shallow 
they'll flow and wide, 
Wide as the desolation made by his silly 
pride + 
When he slaughtered a little 
people 
To stab France in her side. 


Over the ragged cinders they shall flow 
on and on 
With the listless falling of streams that 
find not Oblivion, 
For ages and ages of years 
Till the last star is gone. 


Three beautiful lyrics by a com- 
paratively new poet appear in the At- 
lantic Monthly. They have real witch- 
ery. 

SONGS OF AFRICA. 


By JEAN Kenyon MACKENZIE. 


THE FAREWELL, 


LIEN earth and alien river-brink; 
A Alien stars that stand before the 
door; 
Small sad house that sheltered all 
my sleep— 
I am gone and shall return no more. 
Small sad house that shook beneath the 
vain; 


Leaf-thatched roof that rustled in the 
sun— 

You are left all brown among the trees, 

Like a nest when nesting time is done. 


Here I dreamed, and here I woke to 
weep; 

Hence I go, to dream and weep no more. 

Leaf-thatched house, I leave you to your 
sleep; 


Wistful dream—behold, I bar the door! 


THE HOME-GOER. 


The jewels of the Southern Cross 
Are fallen every one; 

I would not turn the ship about 
For loss of star or sun; 

I would not turn the ship about 
For all the stars, to hunt them out. 


About the ship’s sides in the dark 
How bright the fires shine! 

The little fires of my delight 

That kindle in the brine, 

The primrose fires of my delight, 
How quick about the ship at night! 


The figure at the keen prow leaps 
And runs upon the sea; 

The ship’s heart like a man’s heart yearns 
To northward and to thee; 

And, like my heart, the ship’s heart yearns 
And sobs and hurries and returns. 


THE REPROACH, 


The apple tree but knocketh light, 
And straight you rise to see; 

You open to the quiet night 

In answer to the tree; 

You lean to where it blossoms white— 
Who never leaned to me. 


You lean to where the net of Spring 
Shines in the moonlit air; 

Your maiden fancy droops a wing 
Above that silver snare— 

A heart in blossom was a thing 
Too common for your care. 


Everything Miss Millay does has the 
ring of true gold. She is just out of 
her school-days and she has been heard 
from but once or twice in the last few 
years. But she has not lost her magic 
pen and the imaginative genius that 
directs it. Think of such a sonnet as 
this (in the Century) from the hand 
of a school-girl! It is worthy any of 
the masters of sonnetry. 


SONNET. 


By Epna St. Vincent MILtay. 


IME does not bring relief; you all 
have lied 


Who told me time would ease me 
of my pain. 

I miss him in the weeping of the 
rain; 

I want him at the shrinking of the 
tide. 

The old snows melt from every moun- 

tain-side, 

And last year’s leaves are smoke in 
every lane; 

But last year’s ‘bitter loving must 
remain 


Heaped on my heart, and my old 
thoughts abide. 

There are a hundred places where I fear 

To go, so with his memory they 


brim; 
And entering with relief some quiet 
place 
Where never fell his foot or shone his 
face, 
I say, “There is no memory of him 
here,” 
And so stand stricken, so remember- 
ing him. 


What a darling little poem is this 
from Harper’s: 


LOVE'S ISLAND. 
(FROM THE JAPANESE OF DOKU-HO.) 


By Jan OLiver. 


N island in an inland sea; 
“Too small for me!” I sadly 


cried. 
And then espied 

A lark that rose into the sky. 
Whereat I changed my plaintive cry: 

“If lark there be 

Then field there is. 

If field there be 

Then man there is. 

If man there be 

Then Love there is. 
Then large enough, indeed, for me 
Thou little island in the sea!” 


The surprise of the season, to us, 
is the volume “Beggar and King,” by 
Richard Butler Glaenzer (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). We have noted his 
poetic work now and then during the 
last few years without much enthu- 
siasm. We were not prepared for this 
volume. It has unexpected beauty and 
power. His touch is light but it opens 
up long vistas and conveys deep mean- 
ings. We select the following sestina: 


THE HOUSE OF SILENCE. 


By RicHArp BuTLeR GLAENZER. 


EAF as the dead, stone-deaf: and 
so for me 


Life has untongued the silver bells 
of sound; 
But spares me this, the stabbing cries of 
pain 
Wrung from warm hearts that lose or, 
worse, are lost; 
And opens wide the windows of my eyes 
That I may read the wonders heard by 
you. 


For, think! does spring or autumn hold 
for you 

Such wealth of color as they fling to me? 

Such clues? Try once to listen with 
your eyes 

To bird-call, tide-rip—yes, to see a sound, 

If you would learn what I have gained— 
and lost; 

If you would know the joy that lines my 
pain. 


This is no grudging claim that joy or 
pain 
Is felt by me more keenly than by you; 
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But that’ for song and laughter’s music 
lost, 

Body of sigh and word denied to me, 

I have been given interpreters of sound 

Held cheaper where sharp ears are used 
as eyes. 


True, there are overtones to help my 
eyes 

—Fluttering elves too small to carry. 
pain— 


Which time with boom of surf, rain- . 


patter, sound 
Of dancing, even the tread of lucky you. 


From head to foot these kiss and com- 
fort me 

Till I forget the treasures they have lost. 

Brave? Alas, no! There Have been 
nights when, lost 

In gloom which seemed to mock my 
straining eyes, 

That I have begged blank space fo stifle 
me 

Lest: the mad waves of suffocating pain 

Flood my sick soul with hate for such 
as you— 

A soul for sale for one short whispered 
sound! 








THE RED ROSE—A TALE OF LOVE AND WAR 





GEO GOES TO MEET HER POILU 59 








The world as silence growing rich with 
sound— 

For poor dull ears how great a gamut 
lost! 

But, as a motley pantomine, with you 

As Harlequin or Clown with wistful eyes, 

Fairy or Fop or Columbine in pain— 

How broad, how deep, how eloquent to 
me! 


Don’t pity me! Fate sealed my house to 
sound. 

Tho mine the pain of loving voices lost, 

Life gave me eyes. I give Life thanks. 
Do you? 


The situation is an amusing one: a divorced wife going to meet a poilu with whom, 
as an unidentified godmother, she has been corresponding for four months and who has been 
And the poilu turns out to be—oh, you can guess who. The author 
is Mme. Lucie Delarue-Madrus, and the story is translated for the N. Y. Tribune. 


bewitched by her letters. 


ing, jolted the cab on whose 

cushions a young woman sat curled 
up, her head bent forward and her arms 
relaxed. 

We do not realize yet that a cab is 
a museum exhibit, the relic of a past 
which is always receding further and 
further—a cab, that antiquity, almost 
as full of charm as the Sedan chair, the 
vehicle of ladies in crinoline and shawls, 
an obsolete equipage in the depths of 
which our epoch displays, with so little 
sense of anachronism, the too short skirts 
and modest hats of the great war. 

As to Géo’s skirt of sombre material, 
it exposed only her ankle; and her hat, 
of a deep, rich shade, was above all things 
reasonable. 

With what care she had chosen her 
present toilet! With what patience, with 
the aid of little combs, she had gathered 
in a knot the strands of her short hair! 

After the four months in which she, 
as a godmother, had been correspond- 
ing with her divorced husband, who 
suspected no imposition, she felt to- 
day her high spirits and audacity oozing 
away and giving place to the most pal- 
pitating terror. 

After having done so much to win 
him back, was she not going to lose him 
forever—that loyal, good fellow, that 
hero so mistinderstood by her in the 
days of peace, whom she now desired 
with all her heart to have back again as 
her life’s companion? 


A LONG the streets, of an early morn- 


bag to take out of it his letter of 

the week preceding. She wished 
to read it over in order to give herself 
new courage. 

The slight inrush of air caused by 
the motion of the cab made the pages 
flutter in her trembling fingers. 

“Godmother, at this moment, when I 
am about to return from the front—for 
six days only—I want to ask you very 
humbly to come to the station to meet 
me. For four months I have borne with 
calmness your irritating incognito. I 
know that I am going to bear with calm- 
ness the long hours of the trip which 
brings me to you. But the minutes which 
it would take me to go from the station 
to your street—I could not endure those 
minutes. That’s the way it is. You 
know very well that that is always the 
way. 

“To see you, godmother! Will you 
please hold in your hand a red rose, 


SO" opened for a last time her little 


which you will lift above your head in 
the crowd. So I shall go straight toward 
the colors of my lady, and we shall look 
into each other’s eyes. 

“Madame—and all the godmothers of 
this war—you don’t know with what 
courage one supports the sufferings and 
dangers of the trenches when one knows 
that a woman is watching over him in 
thought. Thus is resurrected history. 
The ladies of France have mounted once 
more to the towers, while the warriors 
of France have once more donned their 
helmets. Believe me, the desire to fight 
for a woman—respectfully, as it is done 
on the stained glass of a church window 
—is the true basis of the institution of 
war-time godmothers. You can always 
set a caricature alongside a_ portrait. 
And the purest profile can cast on the 
wall a grotesque shadow. The war has 
lasted too long for us to remain lyric. 
Yet everything has not been lost, believe 
me, so far as poetry and sentiment are 
concerned, 

“Godmother, I do not know you yet. 
Still, I have seen you, since I have seen 
your soul, Listen to me. You have 
never in your letters wished to allow 
me to guess whether yo. were young or 
old, beautiful or homely. But there will be 
no disillusionment for me, whatever your 
appearance. For if you are old, you shall 
be the mother I no longer possess. If 
you are young, you shall be the wife 
whom I have lost. If you are an old 
maid, you shall be the sister I have never 
had. 

“Behold, your malice is in this fashion 
completely disarmed. You will not see in 
me the figure, disappointed or triumphant, 
which you wished to see. At the stage 
at which we are your physical appearance 
has no very great importance for me. 
That will be just the affair of a first 
look. The surprise over, we shall take 
up our correspondence where we left it 
off in our letters; and all will be well.” 


EO had only time enough to put 
t3 the letter back into her bag. The 
cab pulled up before the station— 

an ant-hill painted a faint war blue. The 
haste with which she dismaunted, paid 
the driver and made her way into the 
swarming main halls left her no time to 
think, In these war-time stations there 
is an atmosphere of excitement which 
affects the most easy-going. Even they 


seem to catch the spirit of the hard- 
pressed, straining locomotives. 
not late. 


Géo was 
Nevertheless she started to 


run, because she felt compelled; like the 
others, to drive into the throng, even at 
the risk of having her hat almost jostled 
off her head. 

Before the exit gate from the train 
shed she stopped, and, with a beating 
heart, wormed her way into the group 
assembled there. Only then she recovered 
her self-possession, and her first act was 
to lock at the red rose which she wore 
in her corsage. 

His signal! Suddenly she lifted the 
rose above her head, a splash of crim- 
son color at the end of the long stem, 
just as if it was her own heart lifted up 
there on the tip of a tall staff. The 
thought brought a weak smile to her 
lips. 

“He expects almost anything. But he 
never expected this.” 

In an obscure way she was jealous of 
herself, since her husband wished to love 
her merely in her quality of an un- 
known. 

“Anyhow, he says that my personal 
appearance is of no consequence. Then 
he is not ready to fall in love in the true 
sense. And I have no reason to be 
jealous.” 


SHARP hissing of escaping steam 
A rising from the depths below 

startled her. Her whole being 
cried out, “He is coming!” 

And as the mass of arriving passengers 
hove into sight, at the first appearance of 
a horizon-blue uniform she raised her 
right arm and balanced her rose. For a 
second she felt an impulse to lower it 
and to disappear forever. But she had no 
time to yield to her hesitations. She saw 
her husband. 

The same as ever, tho looking larger 
in his uniform, he was gazing into people’s 
eyes, embarrassing himself and embar- 
rassing others. Then she became aware 
that he saw her. Instinctively she lowered 
her head as he pushe - toward her. 

When he was there she slowly let her 
arm sink and lifted her face. 

“Ah!” he said. 

In that exclamation were mingled stupe- 
faction, resentment and joy. A_ step 
backward marked his recoil from a past 
which he had wishel to shut out of his 
thoughts. But with that recoil he re- 
covered his balance. And while he 
grasped Géo’s two wrists with a gesture 
which still betrayed something of anger 
the red rose shed its petals on their four 
hands—softly, as if to fill their future 
with fragrance. 
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OT long ago, in an Ohio city 
N street, a ditch-digger was mov- 
ing along steadily up grade, at 
a speed of about a yard a minute, 
cutting through a heavy macadam road, 
the prepared surface and bed of which 
was in perfect condition. It excavated 
a ditch two feet wide and five and one- 
half feet deep. The excavated earth 
was poured out of the machine to one 
side of the ditch, where it accumulated 
in a pile some three feet high. This 
machine was making a_ continuous 
trench for the purpose of laying a pipe 
line, and it was so efficient, reports the 
United States Field Artillery Journal, 
that no gang of workers, with the pipe 
already stretched along the route, could 
lay it in the bottom of the trench, join 
it and execute the filling as fast as 
the machine could travel. The result 
was that the machine worked but a 
few hours a day, whereas the pipe- 
laying detail worked all day. 
Efficiency machinery is coming to 
the front these days in many ways to 
assist in winning the war, says the 
artillery journal, and trench-digging is 
an important one of them. It adds: 


“Machinery originally designed for the 
quieter pursuits is, with little or no modi- 
fication, put in use for the defense of a 
nation, and the exhausting manual labor 
is spared the soldier, or he is put at some 
other task that no machine can yet ac- 
complish. There are many types of ma- 
chines useful for earth excavation, prac- 
tically all of which would be material aids 
to the military man in preparing positions 
for defense. Steam-power is used in 
some of these machines; gasoline in oth- 
ers.... These machines are self-con- 
tained and travel along on caterpillar con- 
tinuous treads.” 


Two types of machines are cited as 
examples of what can be mechanically 
done in the way of trench digging. 
One of these machines is known as the 


ORE than a million men, most 
of them formerly engaged in 
gainful occupations, have be- 
come a part of the armed forces of 
the United States. Many others have 
left their original occupations to find 
employment in munition factories, in 
ship-building and repair plants and in 
other industries necessary for the con- 





NEW AMERICAN MACHINES TO SOLVE, Picks and Shovels can be Discarded and Vast 








Numbers of Men Will have More Time for 


THE TRENCH-DIGGING PROBLEM Fighting when these Excavators get to Work 


Buckeye and another as the Austin 
excavator. Of their capability in mili- 
tary trench-digging it is said: 


“Figures which give the capacity for 
excavation of certain of these machines, 


earth above the natural soil may be ob- 
tained by their comparison in pictures 
with the relative height of a man. 

“The Buckeye excavator uses cutting 
buckets on the circumference of a large 
wheel, whereas on the Austin type booms 
carry buckets on an endless chain. It is 

















IT WILL DIG THREE YARDS OF 
TRENCH A MINUTE 


By installing these machines on the Euro- 
pean battle grounds, tens of thousands of men 
will be enabled to handle guns instead of picks 
and shovels. 





claimed that excavators can not only make 
a perfect trench at one cut, but that grades 
may be maintained accurately and curves 
negotiated as well. In some cases they 
will operate on ten to fifteen per cent. 
grades, and when special means are used 
they will climb grades as steep as thirty 
per cent.” 


Dependent upon the type of machine 
used, we read that these labor-saving 
machines can be driven to cut trenches 
at the rate of three yards a minute. 
These trenches are a yard wide at the 
top and twelve feet deep, while other 
ditchers will excavate at about the 
same speed a trench twelve feet across 
the top and five and one-half feet 
deep. 

So much, the article concludes, for 
the trench-diggers themselves. The 
day of the motor-propelled field-bat- 
tery has arrived. What are we going 
to do with our tractors after they have 
placed the heavy guns in position? It 
can hardly be expected that, save in 
grave emergency, they will be used to 
furnish power for our ammunition 








ARE MANY WOMEN REPLACING 
SOLDIERS IN INDUSTRIAL WORK? 


and which show their power as well, may 
be accepted as follows: A trench can be 
formed five and one-half feet deep, two 
feet across the bottom and fourteen feet 
across the top, with the sides and exca- 
vated earth forming about a one on one 
slope; other machines will excavate a 
ditch two feet wide and ten feet deep. 
For military use, the excavated earth is 
employed in giving cover to those who 
occupy the trench, and, depending upon 
the cross-section of the ditch dug, will 
vary in height. A very good idea of the 
amount of cut and height of excavated 
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duct of the war. The result is a labor 
scarcity, with indications of worse 
rather than better conditions. The in- 
dustrial bureau of the New York Mer- 
chants Association, many of whose 
members are confronted with a short- 
age of employees, has been investigat- 
ing the situation with regard to the 
possibilities of substituting female labor 


Workers More Extensively Than Formerly 


supply, since the battery would then 
be left unable to move. Why not add 
an auxiliary to be utilized for light 
excavation when the machine itself is 
not needed for tractor- duties? For 
days—even months—batteries are prac- 
tically stationary. “Can we not make 
our tractors do their bit in these long 
days of waiting and add some measure 
of safety to the cannoneers by build- 
ing them emplacements and parapets 
for their guns? It seems a legitimate 
problem for our inventors and design- 
ers to work upon.” 


Only Thirty-Five out of a Hundred and Sixty 


Employers of Labor are Using Female 








and to show the special problems con- 
nected with such substitution. This in- 
vestigation has been made with the 
idea of answering five momentous in- 
dustrial questions: 


“To what extent are female employees 
being substituted at the present time? 
“To what extent do employers expect: 
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that such substitution will be necessary 
in the future? 

“In general, on what types of work, not 
now ordinarily performed by females, are 
they satisfactory? 

“Are wages paid females the same as 
for males in the same or similar positions, 
provided production is the same in both 
quantity and quality? 

“What problems, if any, arise from the 
employment of females in positions ordi- 
narily filled by male workers? 


A canvass of one hundred and sixty 
large employers of labor in the United 
States reveals that as yet there has 
not been any great and general sub- 
stitution of female employees. The re- 
port is careful to state that women 
already form a more important ele- 
ment in our labor supply than is usu- 
ally thought. For instance, of these 
hundred and sixty employers, only 
thirty-five are now using female work- 
ers more extensively than formerly. 
Of these only nine have substituted 
any large number of women in posi- 
tions formerly filled by men exclusive- 
ly; fifteen, while using women more 
extensively than in the past, are doing 
so only in positions which have always 
been filled by women to some extent; 
and the remaining eleven are substi- 
tuting women only in small numbers. 

t the same time, it is of interest to 
note that not a few employers are 
“finding women so satisfactory that 
they are planning to employ an even 
greater proportion of them than the 
present labor scarcity necessitates.” 
Therefore, if the war should end in 
the near future, the employment of 
females in many businesses would un- 
doubtedly continue to increase. 

Employers do not agree upon the 
extent to which female labor will have 
to be substituted. The type of occupa- 
tion in which they give satisfaction is 
rather definitely limited, the female 
worker in general being excluded from 
or at a disadvantage in occupations 


WHY FEUDALISTIC MIDDLEMEN 
ARE TO BLAME FOR HIGH PRICES 


HAT a feudalism has come into 

existence in the United States 

similar to the feudalism which 
still prevails in a great part of Europe, 
despite the French Revolution, is the 
somewhat surprising statement made 
by Immigration Commissioner Frederic 
C. Howe in his new book on the high 
cost of living (Scribner’s). Dr. Howe, 
after briefly describing how food pro- 
duction and distribution have fallen 
under the control of wheat gamblers, 
warehouse men, cold-storage men, 
packing houses and land speculators, 
with private ownership and control of 
the railroads, terminals and banking 
facilities as other important factors, 





requiring strength, endurance, control 
over others—particularly men—willing- 
ness to work under disagreeable condi- 
tions, long periods of apprenticeship, 
natural mechanical ability, as well as 
in positions demanding close contact 
with the public, for which positions 
the public considers men more desir- 
able than women. On the other hand: 


“The female worker has advantages in 
many occupations usually considered as 
distinctly male. On all kinds of light 
work requiring manual dexterity, quick- 
ness of hand, eye or brain, which can be 
accomplished after a comparatively short 
period of instruction, the female worker 
generally learns more quickly than the 
male and eventually turns out more and 
better work.” 


In the matter of wages, several of 
the largest employers do not believe 
it is right to argue that a higher wage 
should be fixed for men. One of them 
states: . 


“The hesitancy of the average honest 
employer in paying a woman exactly the 
same rate as a man is on account of not 
knowing what the future may bring forth, 
and, therefore, he prefers to start women 
at a lower rate than men in order that he 
may experiment on their relative value. 
As time goes on, however, it is reasonable 
to assume that the difference in the wage 
rate between a man and a woman doing 
the same work will be comparatively lit- 
tle.” 


* Granting that women are entitled to 
the same wages as men if they do the 
same work, there remains the practical 
problem of determining whether the 
female does turn out equal work. We 
read: 


“There are inherent differences between 
male and female workers which affect 
their value to industry and which must be 
taken into consideration in connection 
with the question of equal wages. Among 
the many differences are: 

“The field of work is much larger for 
men than for women. 





declares “there is a submarine zone 
about the farmer which costs our 
people hundreds of millions annually. 
These agencies include the railroads, 
warehouses, terminals, slaughter-houses 
and banks.” But overshadowing every 
other evil that is sapping the vitality 
of American agriculture, according to 
Dr. Howe, is our system of land 
tenure. He says: 


“The free land of the West is all gone. 
The enclosure of the public domain ended 
the first great era of American history. 
It ended the freedom of choice of the 
would-be farmer, and in a sense ended 
the freedom of the western world.... 
Fifty years ago land in Iowa, Illinois, 
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“The average life in industry for men 
is many times longer than for women. 

“Steadiness is considered greater for 
men than that of women. 

“The attitude toward the work is 
different, the difference depending upon 
the character of the work.” 


Many employers find women much 
more difficult to handle than men. 
They say they are likely to be more 
excitable, especially in strange posi- 
tions; and it is claimed that they are 
often more unreasonable. One em- 
ployer states that they are greater 
agitators. Friction results in cases 
where women come in contact with 
men as coworkers and particularly 
when they are in authority over men 
or boys. Female workers, the report 
concludes, are disposed to regard their 
employment as temporary and, there- 
fore, often lack the same degree of 
seriousness and earnestness toward 
their work which men ordinarily have. 
Incidentally, “there is no great reser- 
voir of female labor which can at any 
time be called upon; in fact, it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to ob- 
tain female labor, especially in fac- 
tories where the labor shortage is most 
pronounced. If the supply of male 
labor further decreases, employers will 
have more than the problem of proper- 
ly adjusting factory or office so that 
women can be employed efficiently. 
The necessary supply of female labor 
must first be found, and preferably be 
found so that women and girls will 
not be taken from other gainful oc- 
cupations where they are already of 
greatest importance to the welfaze of 
the country in this time of need. 
Otherwise the introduction of female 
labor into positions usually occupied 
by men in industry is likely to result 
in almost as much harm to industries 
already employing women as it is in 
benefit to industries introducing women 
into employment.” 


They Have Established a Submarine Zone 
About the American Farmer Which Costs 
Our People Hundreds of Millions Annually 


Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas was 
held at from $3 to $5 an acre. To-day it 
is held at from $100 to $300 an acre. The 
farming land in America is held at a 
higher price than it is in England. This 
speculative price of land is one explana- 
tion of the decay of agriculture and the 
failure of farming to keep pace with our 
needs. The man of average capital is un- 
able to buy or to make a living on the 
land at the price which he has to pay for 
it. From 1900 to 1910 farming land in- 
creased in value 118 per cent. 

“Not only is the would-be farmer ex- 
cluded from the land by prohibitive prices, 
but approximately 200,000,000 acres are 
held in great estates, while over 400,000,- 
000 acres of land enclosed in farms is not 
under cultivation at all. While food has 
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almost reached famine prices to the poor, 
while millions of people are herded in 
tenements and about the great industries, 
while hundreds of thousands of farmers 
have migrated to Canada and nearly forty 
per cent. of our 6,000,000 farmers are 
tenants, there exists in this country land 
enough, if converted into moderate-sized 
farms, to provide comfortable homes for 
at least 30,000,000 people.” 


How and how soon can idle land- 
holding be ended? he asks. How can 
the 200,000,000 acres held in great 
estates be broken up and the 400,000,- 
000 idle acres be thrown open to use? 
Dr. Howe answers by advocating the 
taxation of land values as the simplest 
and most effective of the remedial 
measures proposed —in other words, 
the single tax. It will, in the opinion 


THE PROBLEM OF MAKING FOUR 
THOUSAND AIRPLANES A MONTH 


F the war against the Central Powers 

is to be won in the air, it will be 

won, we are assured, by Ameri- 
can airplanes, Anterican aviators, and 
American standardized engines that 
shall be equal or superior to the Taubes 
and Fokkers ofthe Germans. To this 
end Congress has appropriated $720,- 
000,000 for the building of the wings 
on which we shall soar to victory. The 
price paid for the Panama Canal seems 
ridiculously small in comparison, all 
the more so when we discover that 
more and more money must be forth- 
coming after the sum thus far allotted 
has been spent. 

Our present program calls for the 
immediate construction of about twen- 
ty-three thousand machines of all types 
and of forty-nine thousand engines. 
This will be merely preliminary, how- 
ever, to the output of four thousand 
airplanes a month which is promised 
for 1919. How many realize what it 
means to build just one pair of wings 
on which a brave man may soar among 
the clouds, just one trustworthy engine, 
just one exquisitely-fashioned propel- 
ler? The mere gathering of the raw 
cloth material for the manufacturing 
of the wings on which we are to make 
our début in the European war is a 
baffling problem in itself, says Walde- 
mar Kaempffert in the Review of Re- 
views. It requires the greatest strength 
for each unit of weight. About one 
thousand feet of cloth or canvas are 
required for each machine, not for 
actual construction, but for mere selec- 
tion. Only two hundred feet are in- 
corporated in the average finished 
plane; eight hundred feet must be 
thrown aside because of imperfections 
and because of the wastage entailed 
by discarding unnecessary sections. No 
wonder, we read, that the Aircraft 
Production Board appointed a special 





of this student .of industry, do more 
than all other measures combined to 
create that fluidity of movement from 
the city to the country and vice versa, 
that should be the principle of in- 
dustrial democracy as well. 


“About our cities, even in the Eastern 
States, millions of acres of land are being 
held idly, indifferently, and by inertia, just 
because it costs little to so hold them. 
And a slight increase in the taxes on land 
would bring much land onto the market, 
while a very small tax upon the great 
ranges of the West would lead to their 
being broken up for settlers. And if the 
tax upon the land were made sufficiently 
heavy men would take only such land as 
they actually needed or as they actually 
worked, whether it was ten acres or a 
hundred acres. They would pay an an- 





of It 


“spruce committee” to cope with this 
one phase of the problem. If we carry 
out our program of construction, no 
small meed of praise must be allotted 
to the conscientious work of that com- 
mittee. In addition: 


“The spruce wing-frames are covered 
with linen, carefully laid and stretched 
as tightly as a drumhead. The best linen 
comes from Ireland—so little of it that 
England has to distribute/ seeds among: 
Irish flax-growers to insure her own sup- 
ply. We must either find some adequate 
substitute for linen (3,850,000 yards of 
it) or we must officially develop flax- 
farms in this country. Experiments are 
being made with other material. 

“And then comes the baffling task of 
supplying engines — baffling because an 
engine is the very heart and soul of a 
flying machine and because even the best 
that the most skilled French engineers 
have been able to design breaks down all 
too readily. Five thousand dollars is 
the price of a good engine; yet it must 
be rebuilt at the end of perhaps seventy 
hours, altho it has been made as pains- 
takingly as the finest Swiss chronometer. 
Captain de la Grange, sent by the French 
Government to this country in order that 
we may profit by his knowledge and ex- 
perience, demands that we build ten 
thousand engines by April 1, 1918, and 
forty-six thousand before December, 
1918. At once we ask: Why not turn to 
the automobile companies? The Air- 
craft Production Board will see to it that 
they will indeed supply the needs of the 
army—but not with ordinary automobile 
engines. ... 

“Ounces must be saved in the con- 
struction of a fighting biplane. The 
fastest machines thus far built have a 
wing-spread of about twenty-five feet. 
Everything is sacrificed to the engine; 
for in a fight at twenty thousand feet, 
life and victory depend on speed and 
maneuvering ability. Hence we find en- 
gines of one hundred and sixty horse- 
power on fighting planes, gnat-like in 
size compared with bulky bomb-droppers. 








nual tax to the state, not unlike the rental 
now paid the landlord. But they would 
then be free from all other taxes, and in 


addition the great quantities of land 
brought onto the market would materially 
cheapen the rental of all land. For as 
taxes on land are increased the price of 
the land diminishes. And the taxation of 
all land values up to the full amount of 
the rental value is the aim of those who 
believe in the single-tax philosophy.” 

It is his conclusion that if this 
“dream” can be made to come true, 
“it would automatically solve the food 
problem and the high cost of living.” 
And that “what is true of agricultural 
land is true of mineral resources, tim- 
ber land and city land as well.” It is 
the only panacea that offers a working 
solution of a very serious problem. 








Tremendous Quantities of Raw Material Must 
be Assembled, Tested and More Than Half 


Discarded in This $720,000,000 Job 


The factor of safety is reduced to the 
danger point; the machine is stripped of 
everything that can be spared; the fuel 
allotted is sufficient only for a two-hour 
flight; but a few hundred rounds of am- 
munition can be carried; and, lastly, the 
engine itself is pared down until it 
weighs scarcely more than three pounds 
for each horsepower developed... . 

“An automobile manufacturer is * not 
haunted with such mechanical terrors. 
He can build as heavily and substantially 
as he pleases. And that he does so 
please is proven by his engines, which 
weigh often thirteen pounds to the horse- 
power.” 


Victory in the air, then, means a 
victory of engines, and we are in- 
formed that the new standardized 
Liberty motor, designed by our most 
expert engineers with an eye to rapid- 
ity of manufacture in large quanti- 
ties, is carrying all our hopes in this 
direction. 


“Only this engine—no other—is to be 
used in American fighting airplanes. 
Clearly we have learned well the lesson 
taught by three years of .air fighting. 
Not the least interesting feature, per- 
haps, of this Liberty motor is to be 
found in the fact that different powers 
can be obtained by different combinations 
of similar units. That, so far as we 
know at present, is a daring innovation. 
Beyond these meagre facts nothing may 
be printed about the Liberty motor. At 
least a hundred manufacturers know 
everything about it. The secret of its 
design has been so thoroly hushed up 
that every automobile engineer could tell 
all that there is to know. And yet the 
public is not even informed what is the 
horse-power of this new power plant and 
how its weight compares with that of 
the best engines of Europe—knowledge 
which it would be comforting to have 
and which would not reveal anything of 
importance to the enemy.” 


So far as actual manufacturing is 
concerned, the first task that confronts 
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the Aircraft Production Board — our 
real Haigs and Petains—is standardiza- 
tion. Germany was the first power 
to standardize her flying machines. 
She was premature, writes this expert, 
for many of her standards had to be 
discarded when airplanes began to be 
used for unsuspected military purposes. 
But, we read, she was not burdened 
with a multiplicity of types. For in- 


stance, there are in England forty- 


NEIV 


JOB 





seven different varieties of 
engines, about fifty in France, and at 


aviation 
least thirty in America. Germany has 
five. To quote further: 


“A thousand factories are engaged in 
the making of airplane parts in Eng- 
land; for the aviation industry alone 
was utterly unable to cope with the for- 
midable task of supplying 3,500 machines 
a month. The Aircraft Production 
Board has seen to it that our industries 
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are similarly coordinated. Typewriter 
and cash-register factories must manu- 
facture the nuts, bolts and small metal 
parts needed; furniture and _ coach- 
makers must learn the difficult art of 
constructing wings of spruce; motor-car 
manufacturers and munition makers must 
be taught how the all-important engines 
are to be produced. If we succeed—and 
succeed we must—the achievement will 
be unsurpassed in magnificence in the 
whole history of our industries.” 






GATHERING OYSTERS BY SUBMARINE Experiments Made by Simon Lake Satisfy Him 


That an Oyster-Dredging Submersible Can 


TO REVOLUTIONIZE THE INDUSTRY suck Up 5,000 Bushels of Shellfish an Hour 


HE submarine is primarily a de- 

stroyer, in the sense that its in- 

ventors primarily thought only 
of blowing up ships. Probably the 
only inventor who believed in its peace- 
ful, industrial possibilities from the 
beginning was Simon Lake. He has 
suggested the use of the submarine for 
polar exploration, for ferrying supplies 
across ice-bound bodies of water, for 
seeking sunken treasure and for dig- 
ging oysters. 

Preliminary experiments have dem- 
onstrated to his satisfaction, reports 
Popular Science Monthly, that when 
the submarine is at the bottom of the 
ocean, the oysters can be sucked up 
into it on the vacuum cleaner principle. 
When traversing level ground, the sub- 
marine, it is thought, will be able to 
suck up five thousand bushels of 
oysters in an hour. This means that 
in sixty minutes of work a mass of 
oysters will be collected which, if com- 
pactly piled in a cylinder one foot in 
diameter, would require a cylinder a 
mile and three-quarters long to hold it. 
We read that the oyster-dredging 
submarine, tho equipped with the usual 
propelling and diving apparatus, re- 
quires a special kind of hull, for this 
reason: 


“Nearly the entire bottom-half of the 
central portion of the boat is given over 
to the two storage holds. These holds are 
water-tight, but their bottoms can be 
opened to the:sea. A central observation 
chamber between the holds also opens to 
the sea. A large-toothed driving-wheel 
is mounted at the bottom of this chamber, 


N Arkansas farmer applied to the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Louis 
for a lodn of $1,000, of which 

$500 was to be used to build a barn 
and $500 to buy and put in tiling. The 
bank sent an expert to make an ap- 
praisal and survey of his farm. Pres- 
ently the applicant received substanti- 
ally this notification from the bank: 
“Our survey of your farm indicates 


WHAT THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 
DOES FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER 
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to help drive it along the ocean bottom. 
Compressed air is turned into the ob- 
servation chamber to push the water out, 
and powerful electric lights are then 
turned on. The operator stationed out- 
side of the glass walls of this chamber 
can plainly see the bottom. 

“When an oyster bed is reached, the 
storage holds are quickly opened. Sea 











A NEW WAY TO RANSACK THE OYSTER BEDS 
When traversing a good bed the submarine will suck up five thousand bushels of bivalves 
in an hour, leaving the bed clean swept. 
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water rushes in. Large centrifugal pumps 
are started. They force great streams of 
the water out so that equal streams of 
water can be sucked in. The inrushing 
water carries the oysters along with it. 
Thousands of the oysters will pile against 
the wire screening which lines the storage 
holds in front of the water exits. The 
submarine thus cleans up the oyster bed.” 


Object is to Help the Farmer Help 


Himself, and the Bank is Devoid of Sen- 


that it would not be to your best in- 
terest for us to lend you $500 to build 
a barn. Your land is worn out. You 
are not producing enough to fill the 
barn you have. Our report shows that 
you need fertilizer and drainage. We 
are willing to lend you $500 to buy 
phosphates or limestone to build up 
your land and a like sum for tiling. 
We believe that you can use $1,000 


timent in Accomplishing its Great Work 


profitably in that way and double the 
yield of your farm. We have, there- 
fore, approved your application for 
the loan provided you use the money 
as we have suggested. When your 
land is in condition to produce what 
we think it is capable of producing, we 
shall be glad to consider your applica- 
tion for additional money to build a 
barn.” 
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That was the first step in the Fed- 
eral Land Bank plan to extend prac- 
tical as well as financial aid to the 
farmers of that district, which em- 
braces Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas, 
reports the Country Gentleman, as a 
case in evidence that farmers in many 
parts of the country are as much in 
need of practical methods as of finan- 
cial help. The farmer readily accepted 
the suggestion. Furthermore: 


“The bank has recommended in many 
cases that applicants build suitable houses 
and barns instead of using the money bor- 
rowed from the bank for the purchase of 
livestock or the clearing of additional 
land. The application of one Arkansas 
farmer for a loan was approved when he 
consented to use the money to tile his 
land and pull stumps in a recently cleared 
field instead of applying it to pay off an 
indebtedness which was not a lien against 
his farm. The practical and educational 
work of the bank is not to be altogether 
a work of altruism. Behind the mort- 
gages against which the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Louis bonds are issued the 
bank expects to have an army of the most 


WHY OIL WELLS HAVE MOODS THAT 
ARE RICHLY WORTH STUDYING 


are apt to be beyond the com- 

prehension of the layman; in 
fact, they are as “whimsical as wo- 
men,” an oil country philosopher is 
quoted as ‘saying, in Sinclair’s Maga- 
zine, and the magazine agrees that they 
are equally worthy of profitable study. 
As instances of the queer moods of 
gushers, we read that in the famous 
Pleasantville, Pennsylvania, district 
some years ago was a well of remark- 
able constancy. Its initial production 
was about eighty-five barrels, and when 
two years old it still was yielding sixty 
barrels a day. Then the drilling of 
new wells—some with a daily produc- 
tion of one hundred and fifty barrels— 
caused a sudden drop from sixty to 
ten barrels a day. On the other hand, 
a gas well in Damon Mound, Texas, 
was deepened a few feet, and started 
flowing oil at the rate of about five 
hundred barrels. Instead of decreas- 
ing in volume, the production increased 
to about six thousand barrels daily. 
Their contrasting freakishness is thus 
explained: 


oF wells have idiosyncrasies that 


“Petroleum is found in sand, or porous 
rock. The oil-bearing sand is surrounded 
by other strata which hold the petroleum 
in what is virtually a sealed reservoir. 
The oil usually is impregnated with gas, 
and as the reservoir is pierced, this gas, 
relieved of pressure, expands and carries 
oil with it out of the hole. A similar 
phenomenon may be observed when a 
warm bottle of beer or soda is opened. 
Comparatively little of the beverage will 
escape, because the gas pressure is quickly 


efficient farmers in America. This effi- 
ciency will be a guarantee that every 
dollar of principal and interest of the land 
bank bonds will be paid at maturity, and 
will make these bonds such good security 
that the farmers will be enabled to bor- 
row money at the lowest rates of in- 
terest.” 

We read that this representative 
Federal Land Bank issued and sold, 
within six months after its organiza- 
tion, $1,000,000 worth of bonds based 
upon mortgages held by the bank as 
security for loans to farmers of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Illinois. The bank 
has on file completed applications for 
three times that amount of additional 
loans, and approximately $10,000,000 
of uncompleted applications. It is an- 
ticipated that the loans of the bank 
to farmers of the district will aggre- 
gate $40,000,000 in the course of a few 
years. 

Charts showing the productivity of 
the land in every county of the district 
and the general soil characteristics 
have been prepared for the guidance 





exhausted. If the drinker took only the 
frothy discharge, his thirst would last 
longer than his pocketbook. The Pleasant- 
ville well pierced the reservoir near its 
edge, and as already noted the yield was 
fairly constant until new wells provided 
outlets near the center, where the pressure 
was greatest. These wells were favored 
not only because of the greater pressure 
but also because at the edge of the reser- 
voir the sand was finer and more com- 
pact. Obviously, oil will find its way 
through coarse sand much more easily 
and quickly than through fine sand. The 
first well drew oil from the center of the 
reservoir through the fine sand because 
there was no better outlet, but when the 
new holes were drilled the fluid followed 
the line of least resistance. The old well 
did not at once become dry because there 
still was some oil in its immediate vicinity. 
Sometimes a large quantity of gas will 
collect above the pool of oil. This was 
the case in Damon Mound, and the well 
at first yielded only gas. The drilling 
tools were again lowered into the hole, 
and the oil-bearing sand was soon 
pierced.” 


As to why two of three wells placed 
close together will yield in large vol- 
ume, while the other will be compara- 
tively sterile, we are told: * 


“Suppose there were two outlets in the 
bed of a stream of water, one directly 
below the other, but at some distance 
away. The currents of water, upon ap- 
proaching the first outlet, would cease to 
flow in a straight course and would be 
drawn in toward the outlet, the suction 
causing a decided eddy. Immediately 
above the outlet, the currents would be 
swift, and even below it the suction 


of the bank in making loans. From 
these charts the bank officials can ob- 
tain at a glance complete information 
relative to crop, livestock and dairy 
production of any county in the dis- 
trict, and reliable information on the 
value of farm improvements, schools, 
churches and roads. The Federal Land 
Banks everywhere, in addition to giv- 
ing the farmers as good credit as busi- 
ness men get from their commercial 
banks, plan through an organized edu- 


cational department to create a vision , 


of better homes and better living con- 
ditions in every way. It is operated 
on the principle that the farmer is 
entitled to live in just as much comfort 
and to have just as many conveniences 
as the city man. The land bank makes 
it easy for him to get money and is 
rapidly perfecting an organization to 
extend such practical help to every 
borrower from this institution that 
efficiency in farm methods and farm 
management will be firmly established 
throughout the country. 


Gushers Have Queer Habits of Going 
Dry and of Suddenly Coming to Life 
and Making Fortunes for Their Owners 


would more than counteract the natural 
tendency of water to flow down stream. 
In actual fact, some of the water would 
be drawn back toward the outlet, so that 
there would be short currents moving up- 
stream to be caught in the eddy and swept 
under. But a little farther down stream 
the water would be comparatively calm. 
In other words, there would be a neutral 
space where the force of the suction from 
above would about balance the pull of 
gravitation, so that a chip placed at this 
spot would stay almost motionless or 
would move slowly round in a circle. 
Still farther down stream, the currents 
of water would resume their straight 
course until drawn by the suction of the 
second outlet.” 


Currents of oil moving toward a 
well soon make channels in the sand, 
so that there is created a free drainage 
system, covering a wide area. For 
this reason the first of two adjoining 
wells might yield more oil than the 
second, because the suction due to the 
movement of oil toward the second 
well would not be sufficiently strong 
to extend its channels into the area 
already invaded by the first. The ad- 
vantage would lie with the second well, 
if the first well stopped pumping. This 
reversal is certain to happen if the 
sand is loose, and particular care is 
taken in such pools to keep the pumps 
going every hour of the year... . As 
a general rule, the article concludes, 
the older the field the slower the drain- 
age of oil, which explains why large 
numbers of wells are pumped only an 
hour or two each day. 
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Turning 8c Cotton Into $4.50 Silk 


World-Famous Chemist Has Stolen Secrets of the Silkworm— Mechanical Silkworm 
Now Takes Poor Grades of Cotton and Turns It Into Lustrous Silk—An 
Invention that Should Revolutionize the World’s Silk Industry 


By A. A. ALVORD 


Contributing Editor Farmer’s Fireside Bulletin, Official Organ of the Texas Farmer’s Union 


Mr. Alvord’s article reveals a wonderful new industry which has been added ta the many industrial Enterprises of 


Texas. 


This invention has been investigated by Prof. J. B. Bagley, head of the department of Textile Engineering 


of the Agricultural and M§echanical College of Texas, who has reported the invention to be absolutely practical and 


feasible. 


The story of Frederick Wide’s process which turns the cheapest grades of cotton, as well as the better 


grades, into fine silk worth $4.50 a pound is of paramount interest as silk is a world-wide necessity the supply of 
which has xs greatly curtailed by the European war 


I have seen wtf wn eyes a mod- 
ern miracle of science. 

I confess freely that had anyone told 
me beforehand what I was going to 
see I should probably have been so con- 
vinced that what was claimed could 
not be done, that I might not have wit- 
nessed this marvelous demonstration of 
the wonders science can produce: But 
I went and I CAN NOT DOUBT THE 
EVIDENCE OF MY OWN EYES. 
Even now I am a good deal like the 
farmer at the circus who gazed on the 
longnecked giraffe intently for half an 
hour, then scratching his head turned 
away saying: “Shucks, there ain’t no 
such animile.” 

Incidentally my brain is still dizzy 
from trying to calculate the simply un- 
believable profits that this invention is 
capable of making. When my brain had 
soared into millions—more millions than 
I care to enumerate—I realized that the 
wealth creating possibilities of this mod- 
ern miracle of science meant fortunes 
for scores. 

In a nutshell here is what I saw: 

I saw refuse cotton, what is known in 
the cotton trade as “linters,” worth or- 
dinarily from SEVEN TO EIGHT 
CENTS A POUND turned into exqui- 
site, lustrous, shimmering silk worth at 
present quotations $4.50 A POUND AS 
YARN for textile or thread making. 

Before I go any further let me tell 
you something about silk. 


WORLD FACES SHORTAGE OF SILK 

Silk is to-day of practically universal 
use. There is hardly a man, woman or 
child in the United States that doesn’t 
use silk in some form. It is used for 
hosiery, for dresses, for underwear, for 
linings, for trimmings, for ribbons, for 
all kinds of draperies as well as for 
hundreds of commercial purposes in in- 
dustries of various kinds. 

A great part of the world’s supply of 
silk is produced by Italy and France. 
The war has practically stopped this 
production. The great plains of North- 
ern Italy which have recently been de- 
vastated by the Teuton armies produced 
countless tons of the beautiful product. 
We must now look to Japan for our 





MR. FREDERICK WIDE 


Mr. Wide has invented and perfected a process for 


manufacturing silk from cotton. By this process 
cotton worth from 8 to 20 cents a pound is turned 
into silk for which there is a ready sale at $4.50 
or more per pound. Read the wonderful story of 
this great invention. 


silks and so vividly does Japan realize 
the importance of its silk industry that 
to carry silk worms out of the country 
is punished most severely by the Jap- 
anese authorities. 

In the last few years a silk substi- 
tute has been manufactured in Germany, 
Belgium and England. This has been 
enormously successful and has made 
fortunes. But Germany, Belgium and 
England have turned their artificial silk 
factories into guncotton plants and 
practically none comes from there any 
more. So the problem of producing silk 
enough to meet the world’s demands is 
a vital one. 

This wonderful invention is a great 
stride toward the solution of this big 
problem. 


A MECHANICAL SILKWORM 
Back of most of the great utilitarian 
inventions of to-day is the mighty brain 
of some chemist. 
Back of the new silk is the genius of 
a great chemist. 


Frederick Wide. Write this name on 


your memory tablets, and write it deep, 
for it is the name you will hear much 
of in the future as he is the man who 
has found a way to turn eight cent cot- 
ton into silk worth $4.50 a pound. 

If you could talk to Mr. Wide, and if 
you had a sufficient knowledge of the 
science of chemistry necessary to un- 
derstand what he told you, he could 
show you, step by step, how science 
learned from the silkworm the secrets 
of silk making. 

He could tell you how scientists stud- 
ied the silkworm, its habits, its meth- 
ods, its foods, the processes of evolving 
the secretions which it spins into those 
gossamer filaments, so slender yet so 
strong and so wonderfully lustrous. 

He could tell you how those secre- 
tions were analyzed until they had no 
more secrets to conceal. 

He could tell you why those secre- 
tions flowing from the cocoon hardened 
on contact with the air becoming so 
wondrously strong and lovely. 

He would tell you all these things in 
language overloaded with words and 
names, verbs and adjectives you had 
never heard before and probably would 
never hear again. He would tell you 
how science studied the chemical re- 
actions which occur in the stomach of 
the silkworm and change its food of 
mulberry leaves into the juices that be- 
come silk. 

Then he would tell you how science, 
working from known facts, devised a 
purely mechanical means of doing that 
which the silkworm has been doing 
without knowing why since the begin- 
ning of time. He would tell you of the 
iwiechanical silkworm which is_ revolu- 
tionizing the s‘Ik industry. 


MAKING SILK OUT OF COTTON 

Perhaps Mr. Wide would tell you that 
the chemical components of silk and 
cotton and wood are practically the 
same, just as he could tell you that 
science is bending its efforts to turn 
many substances of which we have 
quantities into other articles of which 
we need quantities. He could tell 
you how chemists have taken the 
refuse of the gas plants—known as 
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MR. BEN N. GARRETT 


Mr. Garrett is the successful Texas banker who 
has associated himself with Mr. Wide in the Texas 
Textile Company which has been organized to de- 
velop Mr. Wide’s great invention. He is the head 
of two other great corporations which have been 
most successful. 


coal tar—and made from it wonderful 
dyes, exquisite perfumes, powerful med- 
icines. He could tell you how the waste 
of scores of industries has been turned 
into fortunes. And then he could ex- 
plain to you why the same component 
elements in different combinations make 
wood and sugar and cotton and silk and 
other substances. 

Then he couid tell you of the experi- 
ments covering years of effort that had 
as their object the discovery of the 
processes by which silk is formed in 
the body of the silkworm and how to 
obtain the right combination of ele- 
ments into a genuine silk, real as the 
silk of the silkworm with all its won- 
derful lustre and strength and quali- 
ties. He could tell you that years ago 
the chemists had succeeded in making 
silk out of cotton but that they had 
made a silk that was as inflammable and 
explosive as guncotton which in fact 
it was. And then he could tell you how 
experiments by the thousands were 
made before the secret of making a silk 
from cotton that was neither explosive 
nor inflammable was obtained. It would 
take a book many times larger than this 
magazine to tell that story in full. So to 
keep this article in the brief confines 
of a magazine story we will let you guess 
at all those transitions and come down 
to the secret of turning cheap cotton 
into expensive silk. 
telling. I will try and tell it to you 
simply, just as it impressed my non- 
technical mind. 


DISSOLVING COTTON LIKE SUGAR 


Any kind of cotton can be used in 


making silk. The cheaper grade—what 
is known as “linters” and “short staple” 
—is used for two reasons, because it is 
cheaper and just, as good and because 
it is practically a waste product while 
the long staple cotton is useful and nec- 
essary to humanity. The true scientific 
chemist is ever a utilitarian seeking to 
use that which seems useless, 


It is a story worth: 


This cotton “Linters” comes gener- 
ally from the cottonseed mills, being 
a by-product of the seed from which 
it is removed by mechanical processes 
before the seed is milled into oil. This 
short staple cotton is a dirty yellowish 
color and carries more or less impuri- 
ties. It is therefore submitted first of 
all to a thorough cleansing process and 
then is bleached white as driven snow. 
When these first processes are com- 
pleted the cotton is in a soft, fluffy mass. 
It is like the absorbent cotton used by 
physicians and it is ready for processing 
into silk. 

Incidentally you may be interested to 
know that Mr. Wide is planning to 
manufacture thousands of pounds of 
cotton for medical purposes as well as 
silk. 

This cotton is then plunged into glass 
or porcelain-lined vats which contain 
a solution which is the secret of the 
process. This solution contains many 
chemical ingredients. In these vats take 
place the chemical actions which turn 
the cotton into silk, just as the contents 
of the stomach of the little silkworm 
turn the mulberry leaves into silk. 


THE MECHANICAL SILKWORM 

As soon as the cotton is completely 
immersed in the solution it melts just 
like a lump of sugar plunged into water 
will melt. Then a curious thing hap- 
pens. The whole mass turns a beautiful 
blue, clear and sparkling as an Italian 
sky. When the correct proportion of 
cotton has been added to the solution to 
properly impregnate it then the con- 
tents of the vat, which are now thick 
like syrup, are poured into a machine. 
This machine is the mechanical silk- 
worm, 

If you have ever been through a fac- 
tory where silk is manufactured from 
the silkworm you will have seen bun- 
dles of cocoons, each cocoon yielding a 
tenuous thread like the diaphanous web 
woven by a spider. These many threads 
are gathered to one reel by the deft 
fingers of girls who keep it ever twisting 
and turning into a soft, golden-colored 
yarn. 

The mechanical silkworm has hun- 
dreds of tiny glass tubes each ending in 
a point pierced with a microscopically 
small perforation. The bright blue 
syrupy cotton solution is forced out 
through these myriads of minute tubes 
flowing out in a fairy web so fine that 
each thread is hardly visible; yet when 
gathered together these threads make a 
soft, bright blue yarn, as silky as any 
silk spun by mulberry - fed silkworms. 
Practically the only difference is that 
instead of being golden yellow, like nat- 
ural silk, this artificial silk is bright blue. 
The silk is gathered on spools that wind 
the soft filaments into a glossy yarn. 
This web hardens on contact with the 
air. 

There is still one more process before 
the yarn is ready for shipment to the 
textile manufacturers to be made into 
all kinds of varieties of silk goods. This 
is the bleaching process. The bright 
blue yarn is given another bath, this 
time in a bleaching agent, and it comes 








UNION NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
This is one of the fine office buildings of~Houston, 
Texas. It is the home of the Houston Bank 
Trust Company of which Mr. Ben N. Garrett is 
president. The executive offices of the Texas Tex- 
tile Company are also located in this building. 


cut white as the purest mountain snow- 
drifts. 


WONDERFUL ECONOMY OF 
PROCESS 

The most wonderful part of this whole 
process is that in none of the operations 
is there any waste. 

A pound of the cleansed cotton yields 
a pound of silk and even the ingredients 
of the solution that effects the magic 
change in the character of the cotton 
are recovered from the bleaching bath 
to be used over and over again. 

This man-made silk has all the char- 
acteristics of real silk. It is strong and 
durable like silk. It takes any dye like 
real silk. It is as white and remains as 
white as natural silk. It is non-inflam- 
mable like real silk. It has all the sheen, 
lustre, softness and radiance of natural 
silk. It wears like real silk and holds 
its glossiness like real silk. It can be 
laundered over and over again without 
losing its color, or the lustrous beauty of 
the fabric or the softness of texture. IT 
IS SILK, a man-made silk, another tri- 
umph of human brains and ingenuity, of 
scientific skill and industry. 

The chemical change that occurs in 
the stomach of the silkworm that turns 
the fibrous mulberry leaves into silk is 
practically the same chemical change 
that turns the cotton of our great cotton 
fields into this silk. 

Do you wonder that I read FOR- 
TUNE in those filaments of bright blue 
as they shredded from the mechanical 
silkworm ? 

Do you wonder how big that fortune 
may be when I tell you that this eight 
to twenty cent cotton is turned into silk 
worth $4.50 a pound? 

That was the recent price, but this 
price is going up all the time owing to 
the shortage of silk from Italy, France, 
Japan and China! What it may go to 
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PROF. J. B. BAGLEY 
Prof. Bagley is a graduate of Wake Forrest Col- 


lege, N. C., and one of the foremost cotton mill 
experts of the world. He was with the North 
Carolirfa Cotton Mills ’01-’02; North Carolina Tex- 
tile 01, ’°04; Instructor in Texas Textile School, 
705-’07; Instructor in Mississippi Textile School, 
’07-’08; Professor of Textile Engineering, Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College since 1908. 


no one can tell. Shortage of supply of 
any article of great demand always re- 
sults in higher prices. Natural silk is 
worth over $7 a pound right now, I am 
told. $4.50 is the price of the manufac- 
tured article such as Germany and Bel- 
gium and England had been sending us. 
Experts who have examined the im- 
ported manufactured silks and the silk 
made by the Wide process say the Wide 
silk is a big improvement on the old 
world product. 


WAR HAS HELPED DEVELOP 
INDUSTRIES 

The war has been a big thing for 
American industry in many ways be- 
sides making fortunes in war brides, as 
they playfully call the ammunition and 
arms companies that have made phe- 
nomenal fortunes in providing the fight- 
ing nations with arms, ammunition, etc. 

Before the war we bought our nat- 
ural and manufactured silks abroad. 
Before the war we bought all our dyes 
from Germany. Before the war we 
bought all our lenses and watch crystals 
from Germany. Before the war we 
bought all our potash fertilizers from 
Germany. Hundreds of chemicals, acids, 
fabrics, manufactured metals, pigments, 
machines, textiles, etc., came to us from 
abroad. War closed the ocean lanes to 
the importation of these goods and 
American inventiveness and enterprise, 
forced to exert themselves, have rem- 
edied the shortage by duplicating these 
necessaries of life and in many cases we 
have improved on the originals. 

Mr. Wide is an Englishman. He has 
been one of the biggest men of the man- 
made silk industry in England. He was 
one of the pioneer chemists in this field 
working hand and glove with the chem- 
ists of Belgium and Germany who were 
striving to produce an artificial silk to 
meet the world’s demand for this prod- 
uct. When war was declared he was 
at the head of one of the biggest artifi- 
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cial silk manufacturing companies in 
England. With the coming of war the 
factory was turned into a munition 
plant. With his plant closed, as far as 
the manufacturing of silk, Mr. Wide de- 
cided to come to America. He knew the 
world needed absorbent cotton for treat- 
ing wounds and for dressings. He came 
here to make his knowledge and ex- 
perience valuable. Probably the first 
work the new factory will do will be to 
turn out great quantities of absorbent 
cotton which will be one of the important 
by-products of the Texas Textile Com- 
pany as will be explained further along. 

He had Texas in view as the place of 
opportunity. Texas, the wonderful Lone 
Star State which produces one-fourth of 
all the cotton produced in the world and 
which offers greater investment oppor- 
tunities than any other state in the 
Union. 


GENIUS AND POWER JOIN HANDS 


What more natural, once he had cast 
his far-seeing eyes on Texas, than that 
he should gravitate towards that organ- 
izing and developing genius of Texas, 
Ben. N. Garrett, the young giant of 
industry with the touch of Midas. In 
Texas they liken this young genius of 
finance to the god of ancient mythology 
whose touch turned things to gold. In 
Houston they will tell you that every- 
thing Ben Garrett touches turns to gold, 
that he has made a record of success in 
financing propositions that has been the 
amazement of the financial world. 

So the genius of science and the genius 
of finance met on common ground and 
from the union of these two geniuses 
has been born an enterprise that prom- 
ises to add tremendously to the indus- 
trial importance of Texas and that 
should earn fortunes for the lucky ones 
who “string along” with Ben Garrett. 

When Mr. Wide and Mr. Garrett met 
neither knew very much about the other 
and each tells now, laughingly, what 
elaborate precautions each took to find 
out about the other. 

Garrett’s first thought was to find out 
how much of the wonderful story he had 
heard from the lips of Wide was to be 
credited. Wide set about finding out 
whether Garrett was the right man to 
tie up to. For a few days they sparred 
around in New York each making ex- 
cuses to the other to avoid coming to a 
decision. Garrett corroborated Wide’s 
statements by cablegrams from American 
consular officers in England and from 
other reliable sources of information in 
London. When both had arrived at the 
conclusion that the other was the right 


_man to tie up to further details were 


soon settled. 


FAMOUS COTTON EXPERT 
CONSULTED 


Among the men Mr. Garrett consult- 
ed was Professor J. B. Bagley, head of 
the department of Textile Engineering 
at the Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. Prof. Bagley is probably 
the greatest cotton expert in the coun- 
try, if not in the world. Prof. Bagley’s 
report was not only satisfactory, it was 








MR. C. A. LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis is cashier of one of Houston’s largest 
banks and a member of the Board of Directors 
of two large Texas Corporations. He was former- 
ly with the Security National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas. He is a man who has risen to the front 
ranks in the Banking Fraternity. 


enthusiastic. He was so enthusiastic 
that his first thought was to invest in 
the company which Mr. Garrett was 
planning to organize. He has since be- 
come a large stockholder and is Vice- 
President of the company, but that is 
going ahead of my story. 

Mr. Wide accompanied Mr. Garrett 
back to Texas and immediately set about 
setting up his laboratory which he had 
brought with him from England. This 
laboratory contains a complete equip- 
ment, on a small scale, for turning cot- 
ton into silk. 

Once the laboratory was set up Mr. 
Wide invited Mr. Garrett, Prof. Bagley, 
the writer and a few other associates of 
Mr. Garrett to a demonstration of the 
process. 

I have already described to you how 
he took the cotton and plunged it into 
the vat of solution, how he poured the 
syruppy melted cotton into the me- 
chanical silk worm and how the fila- 
ments of the pure, bright, blue silk were 
pressed out of the needle-like points of 
the capillary tubes, hardening as they 
struck the air into web-like threads of 
lovely silk. 

The demonstration was so convincing 
that it was practically decided at that 
time to go ahead with the proposition. 
Mr. Garrett, however, whose successes 
have been won by combining a splendid 
daring with a wonderful caution and al- 
most superhuman sense of opportunism, 
wanted to be absolutely sure before he 
went ahead. 

Here was an industry that meant 
much to the state if it was successful, he 
argued. Hence, he told himself, it was 
essential to get the public attitude to- 
wards such a proposition. So he com- 
piled a report of all that he had seen, 
all that he had learned of the process, its 
possibilities, the market for the porduct 
and the costs of production, the raw 
material, everything in fact that could 
throw any light on the proposition and 
made this up into a circular which he 
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submitted to the leading bank directors 
of the state of Texas. He wanted ‘a 
consensus of opinion. HE GOT IT. 
From all parts of the state came most 
favorable reports. “Texas wants your 
silk plant,” is what they told him, and 
many of these big banking men, the most 
solid and responsible element in the state, 
volunteered to subscribe for stock in the 
company once it was formed. 

Satisfied now that he was right, Mr. 
Garrett went ahead and organized the 
TEXAS TEXTILE COMPANY. 


THE TEXAS TEXTILE COM- 
PANY is organized in a similar manner 
to many of the largest concerns in the 
United States, such as the - Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., the Pierce-Fordyce Oil As- 
sociation, etc. The articles creating this 
organization vest control of its affairs in 
a board of trustees, pledge the assets of 
the organization for its liabilities, and 
exempt the stockholders and trustees 
from personal liability for same. This 
is a powerful safeguard of the interests 
of all stockholders. No bonds of any 
kind have been issued and there is no 
preferred stock. All stock is common 
stock, fully paid up and non-assessable. 
Every shareholder in the business will 
hold exactly the same kind of stock and 
participate in the profits in exactly the 
same ratio as every other stockholder. 
This Mr. Garrett believes is the fairest 
and safest type of organization for all 
interested. 

He personally advanced all the nec- 
essary funds for organization work. He 
personally bought and paid for in the 
name of the company the rights to Mr. 
Wide’s process, and he also bought Mr. 
Wide’s laboratory equipment, his sup- 
plies, machinery, etc., advancing the 
necessary funds for all expenses. 


COMPANY SECURES, FACTORY SITE 


It was decided to locate the factory in 
the outskirts of Houston on the Houston 
ship channel, that great inland water- 
way which leads from the heart of this 
beautiful city to the Gulf of Mexico and 
which is navigable by the big ocean 
ships. 

The factory site was bought. It has 
300 feet of frontage on the ship channel 
with its own docking facilities, a great 
advantage, as water routes are always 
the cheapest for shipping goods. 

Jno. W. Maxcy, one of the great effi- 
ciency engineering experts of the South, 
was engaged to plan the factory in con- 
junction with Mr. Wide so as to make 
it as efficiently perfect as possible. The 
first of these buildings is now in course 
of construction. It is of brick and con- 
crete, absolutely fire-proof. Mr. Wide 
was immediately sent to Philadelphia to 
get together his machinery. Part of this 
is standard equipment which is used in 
all cotton mills for cleansing and bleach- 
ing the cotton. The rest is now being 
built under Mr. Wide’s own supervision 
from his own plants. 

So efficient and methodical has been 
the work of development of the com- 
pany’s plans that in less than ninety days 
from his publication the factory should 
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COTTON READY FOR SHIPMENT 
_ One-third of the world’s total production of cotton is shipped through the Houston 


gateway to foreign countries. 


This is a typical scene at a cotton wharf where the 


huge 500 pound bales of cotton are assembled ready for shipment on steamers to 


foreign ports. 


This cotton, ranging in price from 8 to 20 cents a pound, can all be 


converted into silk worth $4.50 a pound, or more, by the Wide processes. 


be in operation turning the cotton of 
Texas into silk fit to grace an imperial 
queen. They say up North that we of 
the South are slow. The New South— 
especially the South of Texas, is any- 


thing but slow. This achievement 
proves it. 
COMPANY IS MODESTLY 
CAPITALIZED 


When I asked Mr. Garrett particulars 
about the capitalization of the company 
he smiled. “The Texas Textile Com- 
pany is only capitalized for $250,000,” he 
said. “You may be surprised at this 
modest capitalization, but we do not need 
a great deal of money to put this proposi- 
tion on its feet and the smaller the cap- 
italization, the bigger the dividends. The 
stock is all common stock, fully paid up, 
full profit-sharing and non-assessable.” 

I asked him what the company was 
going to earn. Again he smiled. “Div- 
idends are pretty hard things to pre- 
dict,” he said, “but let us consider a few 
facts. We have planned a factory that 
will start with a machinery equipment 
capable of handling from 600 to 1,000 
pounds of cotton a day. 600 pounds a 
day would mean 600 pounds of silk pro- 
duced a day. This has a value of more 
than $4.50 a pound in its yarn form. 
The cotton should not cost over 10 cents 
a pound, perhaps 6 to 8 cents. Even by 
allowing a very liberal margin for ex- 
pense, overhead, labor, selling costs, etc., 
the total expense of producing a pound 
of silk, including the cost of the cotton, 
should not possibly exceed $1. That 
leaves us a profit of more than $3.50 a 
pound of cotton handled. If you figure 
what 600 pounds a day at $3.50 a pound 
profit means ‘you will get at a fair esti- 
mate of what our earnings ought to be. 
As a matter of fact we expect to be 
handling 1,000 pounds of cotton a day 
very soon after we get started. Then as 
we get into the swing of the thing and 
profits begin to accumulate, we plan to 
enlarge our capacity to 2,000, 5,000, 10,- 





000 pounds a day. The additional in- 
vestment will not be large and- the 
greater the production the lower the 
overhead costs so,.as we increase our 
production, we should also increase our 
profits proportionately. 10,000 pounds a 
day, even at a profit of only $3.50 a 
pound would make a very nice income. 
Don’t you think so?” 


PROFITS FROM BY-PRODUCTS 


I certainly agreed with him. Then he 
added: 

“In addition to aw silk we shall 
have several by-products that ought to in- 
crease our earnings quite substantially. We 
shall probably start right out making ab- 
sorbent cotton, There is a great need for 
it in the hospitals. In fact the government 
and the Red Cross are urging all cotton 
manufacturers to give them all they can 
turn out. Cotton batting is another by- 
product that we can manufacture with our 
equipment. Medicated cotton is another. 
Guncotton base is another in great de- 
mand by powder works. Another good 
by-product will be artificial horsehair cloth 
for the tailoring trade which we shall be 
able to make in a very superior quality, 
much better than the real horsehair cloth 
the tailors and dressmakers use now, be- 
cause we can spin a thread like horsehair 
a mile long if necessary so that there will 
be no raw hairs sticking out of the fabric 
as is the case with the short horsehairs they 
have to use now. There are other by- 
products which the market will give us an 
opportunity to make and which will all add 
to our profits. So you see our little com- 
pany should be a very nice income-maker.” 


STRONG MEN DIRECT THE 
COMPANY 


No matter how great the opportunities of 
an enterprise may be, it is, after all, the 
HUMAN ELEMENT that makes or un- 
makes success. The genius of men like 
John D. Rockefeller, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Andrew Carnegie, E. H. Gary, Henry Ford, 
Westinghouse, Vail, Marshall Field, has 
been the deciding factor in creating the 
success of the enterprises their brains, 
energy and enterprise has created, 

The TEXAS TEXTILE COMPANY is 
managed by men of KNOWN SKILL and 
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ability whose success INSURES the success 
of this company. 

BEN GARRETT, President of the com- 
pany, is one of Houston’s prosperous finan- 
cial men. He is the executive head of two 
corporations with a combined capital of 
$600,000, and during the past year these two 
companies have disbursed to their stock- 
holders $360,000 in cash dividends and dis- 
bursements, with over $100,000 yet on hand 
to be distributed this year. Just think of 
it! $360,000 in dividends in one year for 
companies with a capitalization of only 
$600,000. Isn’t that PROOF of the finan- 
cial genius of this man? 

Prof. J. B. BAGLEY, Vice-President, is, 
as I have already told you, head of the de- 
partment of Textile Engineering of the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
a position he has held for the past twelve 
years. The company is particularly fortu- 
nate in securing this eminent expert as an 
officer. His valuable knowledge and wide 
experience will be of inestimable value to 
the company. 

FREDERICK WIDE, Managing Direc- 
tor, was for many years superintendent of 
textile factories in Belgium, Holland and 
France.’ He was superintendent in charge 
of the Thos. A. Edison and Swan Company, 
manufacturers of phonographs and Elec- 
trical equipment at Cologne, Germany. For 
the six years prior to his coming to the 
United States Mr. Wide was in charge of a 
large silk factory in England and consid- 
ered one of the foremost chemists and 
manufacturing experts in Great Britain. 

C. A. LEWIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 
was formerly connected with the Security 
National Bank of Dallas, Texas, and an 
active director of two large Texas corpora- 
tions. He is now cashier of one of the 
largest private banking institutions in the 
Southwest. 

With such men at its head the TEXAS 
TEXTILE COMPANY is well officered 
indeed and its prospects are more than 
promising. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE COMPANY 


The possibilities of the company are so 
large that even a cursory examination re- 
veals opportunities of dazzling dimensions. 
It is a well-known fact that the world’s 
greatest entomologists and silkworm ex- 
perts have exhausted all known means of 
increasing natural silk production. The 
demand for silk is growing greater every 
day. We live in a luxurious age. The 
world demands silk and MUST H: AVE IT. 
There is no way to escape the fact. The 
war has not only curtailed the production 
of silk but it is quite probable that irre- 
mediable losses in silkworms have been 
sustained in the invaded Italian plains 
where this industry thrived, 

Mr. Wide has given us a process of man- 
ufacturing silk in unheard-of quantities 
from a staple article of very low price. 
SCIENCE HAS MET THE CALL OF 
DEMAND 

With the artificial silk factories of Eu- 
rope closed down we have practically a 
MONOPOLY OF THE PRODUCTION. 

The supply of raw material of this cheap 
grade is practically inexhaustible. There 
are known to be from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
bales of low grade cotton produced EVERY 
YEAR. Each bale weighs 500 pounds. 
4,000,000 bales means TWO BILLION 
POUNDS of low grade cotton which can 
ene into silk, and that’s EVERY 


We have now over 100,000,000 people in 
the United States and all of them, from 
the babe in its cradle to the ancient tot- 
tering to the grave uses silk in some form 
or other. 
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HOW COTTON IS MADE INTO SILK 








This is the raw cotton after being cleaned and 
bleached ready for making into silk. 























This is the same cotton turned into silk yarn by 
the Wide process and with the Wide machine 
which has been called the Mechanical Silkworm. 
This is the way it looks before bleaching. 


























The Wide silk woven into rich silk fabrics. It 
has all the sheen and lustre of natural silk and 
will take any dye. 























Another sample of silk made from the yarn manu- 
factured by the Wide process. It takes the most 
delicate dyes and can be laundered over and over 
again without losing its sheen or color. 


That’s only in THIS COUNTRY, but the 
WHOLE WORLD is clamoring for silk. 

IS THERE A MARKET FOR THIS 
PRODUCT? 

The question is futile. If we didn’t know 
anything about silk at all we could easily 
guess the answer. But we do know. We 
know also that the present price — now 
about $4.50 a pound for textile silk—is 
liable to prow much higher very soon as 
the pinch of shortage is felt more keenly. 

Houston, Texas, is the ideal location for 
the factory. It is the gateway of the South- 
west. Through this’ gateway are shipped 
annually to foreign ports ONE THIRD 
OF THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF 
COTTON. Houston is the radiating center 
of a network of railroads that traverse the 
entire Southwestern section. Within ten 
miles of the TEXAS TEXTILE COMPA- 
NY’S factory is one of the greatest oil 
producing districts in the country, the 
famous Goose Creek field. That means 
VERY CHEAP FUEL for power. 

Labor is cheaper and more abundant in 
Texas to-day than anywhere else in the 
country. Living is cheaper here. Freight 
rates are cheaper owing to the competition 
of rail and water routes. 

Why shouldn’t this company set records 
in earnings to make the biggest dividend- 
payers in the history of industry seem 
puerile? 

WHY YOU ARE OFFERED 
THIS STOCK 


The natural question that must arise in 
your mind is: “Why, if this proposition is 
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so good, do Mr. Garrett and the Texas 
Textile Company invite subscriptions from 
me and other investors? Why not take it 
all to the bankers who recommend it so 
strongly? Why doesn’t Mr. Garrett keep 
it all himself?” 

The question is a natural one. It is a 
question every man asks who is offered a 
specially favorable opportunity to. invest. 
But did you ever stop to think that even 
rich men have their money invested, often 
where they can’t easily realize on it? Did 
you ever stop to think that the Eastman 
Kodak Co., which has earned enormous 
dividends, has over 1600 stockholders; that 
the Goodrich Tire Co., another phenome- 
nal earner, has nearly 4000 stockholders ; 
that the Pennsylvania railroad has over 
90,000 stockholders: the National Biscuit 
Co. over 7,000 stockholders, and so on? 

Mr. Garrett had faith in the company 
enough to advance to it thousands of‘ dol- 
lars before he even had a contract with 
Mr. Wide for his process. His banker 
friends had enough faith in Mr. Garrett to 
back him with thousands more that have 
been spent in bringing the company to its 
present development when a few more 
weeks will see it housed and equipped ready 
to start manufacturing. 

Then, another thing, you should know 
Mr. Garrett, as his friends know him, to 
understand why he wants other people in- 
terested in the company. Mr. Garrett has 
been the financial guardian angel of hun- 
dreds of investors for whom he has made 
money. He is not a philanthropist but he 
likes to make money for his clients be- 
cause he wants their aid in financing prop- 
ositions. He knows that the only way to 
build un a strong list of investing clients, 
who will “string along with him,” as the 
saying goes, is to make money for them. 
If he can put YOU in the way of making 
money, the next time he needs financial 
support to back some new enterprise you 
will be ready to go in with him, won't 
you? Yes, of course. I'll tell you the 
story of one of his clients that I happen 
to know about. The man’s name is Kava- 
naugh, Claude Kavanaugh. A year ago last 
Summer Mr. Garrett advised him to invest 
in an enterprise financed by the Garrett 
interests. Mr. Kavanaugh couldn’t realize 
on his own resources immediately so he 
borrowed $3,590.00 which he invested with 
Mr. Garrett. This investment has paid Mr. 
Kavanaugh, as he told me himself, $34,428.- 
00 in cash dividends in a little over a year 
and the market value of the investment is, 
according to Mr. Kavanaugh, approximate- 
ly $51,000.00. A total return of over $85,- 
000.00 in ONE YEAR’S TIME, and all 
from an investment of only $3,590.00. 


FORTUNES FROM SMALL 
INVESTMENTS 


It was Jay Gould who said: “A hundred 
dollars invested in the right place at the 
right time, will earn as much as one man 
steadily employed.” And Andrew Carnegie, 
who is said to have founded his fortune 
running into hundreds of millions by in- 
vesting $250 of borrowed money in an 
invention that made him a little fortune, 
said once that the biggest difference be- 
tween a good business man and a poor one 
is that the good business man goes ahead 
and does a thing while the other is think- 
ing about it. These are two wonderful 
business precepts that every man should 
bear in mind. 

Little investments grow into big for- 
tunes just like little acorns grow into 
stately trees. BUT YOU MUST MAKE 
THE INVESTMENT. The acorn in the 
bin won’t grow into a tree any more than 
the uninvested money will grow into a for- 
tune. Just to give you an idea of how 
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FACTORY OF TEXAS TEXTILE CO. 


This factory is now in course of erection. 


connects Houston with the Gulf of Mexico and which is navigable to the bi 
The factory is being rushed and all machinery and equipment are now on the way. 


tory slrould be running inside of 90 days. 


little money acorns grow into big profit- 
trees: 

George Westinghouse is said to have of- 
fered a half interest in his air brakes for 
$2,500. Westinghouse Airbrake earned $6,- 
500,000.00 in the fiscal year ending July 
31, 1917. 

James Couzens is said to have borrowed 
$100 from his sister to invest it in Henry 
Ford’s “dream company,” as they called it 
a few years ago. That $100 has drawn in 
CASH over $47,000.00 and the hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of stock is now worth over 
$50,000.00. 

The Postum Cereal Co. started 16 years 
ago with $750.00. Three years ago, 13 years 
after it was founded, the Company’s assets 
were $20,000,000.00 and Post left an estate 
of $22,000,000.00. 

If you had invested $100 in the original 
capital of the Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
your stock would now be worth $52,000.00 
and your annual income from it would be 
$3,640.00. All from an original investment 
of $100. Here is a little list compiled from 
Moody’s Manual showing briefly what $100 
invested in some well-known companies 
would be worth today: 
$100 invested in Bell Telephone 

ee 


$54,000.00 


$100 invested in Cream of Wheat 

now represents.............. 10,000.00 
$100 invested in Prestolite has 

OS eee 100,000.00 


$100 invested in Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine has returned... 
$100 invested in National Cash 


41,340.00 


Register has returned....... 42,870.00 
$100 in Wellsbach Mantles has 
SS I ee 50,000.00 


And this list could be continued for 
pages showing how small investments in 
the right thing at the right time have 
grown into fortunes. 

The TEXAS TEXTILE COMPANY is 
capitalized for only $250,000 divided into 
2,500 shares of the par value of $100 each, 
fully paid and non-assessable. This stock 
is now offered at $110 a share. 

If you take President Garrett’s estimate 
of possible earnings and profits you find 
that 600 pounds a day at a profit of $3.50 a 
pound means a profit, over and above all 
probable costs, of $630,000.00 a year, or 
nearly 250 per cent. profits on the total 
capitalization of the company. Here you 
see the great advantage of a small cap- 
italization. If the company had been in- 
corporated for $1,000,000.00 this would 
represent a profit of 63 per cent. instead 
of nearly 250 per cent. 

These profit possibilities are not offered 
as a definite statement of anticipated prof- 
its because no one can predict the future 


It is located on the Houston Ship Canal which 


ocean freighters. 
The fac- 


nor foretell the events of life. They are 
merely estimated from known, definite fac- 
tors. If the production should reach 1,000 
pounds a day—as it is predicted it soon 
will—the profits would be, at this basis of 
estimating, $3,500.00 daily and on a basis 
of 300 working days a year $1,050,000.00 a 
year or 400 per cent. on the total cap- 
italization. By setting aside a portion of 
the profits for surplus and for factory 
development it would soon be possible to 
increase the capacity of the factory to 10,- 
000 pounds a day which at the old basis 
of estimating earnings would mean pofits 
of $10,500,000.00 a year or 4,000 per cent., 
on the capitalization. 


NEVER SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY 


Even a casual study will reveal that this 
is One opportunity such as very few men 
have ever had offered them. Knowing the 
demand there is for silk and the enormous 
shortage, no one interested in the com- 
pany believes that it will stop at even a 
production of 10,000 pounds a day. Its 
ultimate production may run into many 
times ten thousand pounds a day. Who 
shall estimate what the profits would be 
once the company has reached such a de- 
velopment? It doesn’t take a prophet or 
a man of very wide vision to see what 
this stock will be worth some day. That’s 
why I said at the beginning of this article 
that the profit possibilities were so big that 
they were dizzying. I got into such big 
figures that my brain was swimming in 
millions. And the strange part of it ‘is 
that, exaggerated as these figures may 
seem, they are probably TOO CON- 
SERVATIVE, 

Can you think of any other opportunity 
to invest money with enormous chances of 
success equal to these? The European silk 
companies have made enormous profits. 
The English company’s profits increased 


from $174,375.00 in 1903 to $2,371,000.00 in 
191 This company had much experi- 
mental work to do at first and it wasn’t 
until the later years that its product was 
perfected and. its methods of manufactur- 
ing improved to modern efficiency. This 
company made these enormous profits in 
spite of paying two or three times as much 
for raw material as the Texas company has 
to pay and having to export its product or 
sell it at much lower prices than now pre- 
vail. These figures are believed to be offi- 
cial as they are taken from authoritative 
English publications. 

We do things on a much bigger scale in 
America. We leap ahead where others 
crawl. The growth the-English company 
worked up to in six years this company will 
probably span in one-third the time. 

If you have an ounce of vision, if you 
are not one of the short-sighted men who 
can never see beyond the ends of their 
noses, if you have a speck of imagination, 
if you have a spark of daring you'll invest 
all you can afford to in this company. Mr. 
Garrett has provided for carrying the 
stock of those who can not afford to pay 
in full for their stock. A reservation will 
hold the stock you want. You can pay 
down $12 on every share you want and pay 
the balance $14 a month until you have 
paid the full price of $110 a share, This 
offer will not be repeated. This stock 
should advance rapidly. In 90 days the 
factory should be in operation and the 
stock should begin earning dividends. It 
may be earning dividends before you have 
finished paying for it. 

With only a limited number of shares 
available it is likely that this allotment will 
all be subscribed for in a few days. It is 
necessary therefore not do delay. ACT 
QUICKLY by filling out the coupon below 
and mailing NOW with your reservation 
remittance of $12 for each share you want. 
Then you can ‘pay the balance at the rate 
of $14 a share per month for seven months. 

But unless you expect to be disappointed 
ACT NOW. 

Here is one of those extremely unusual 
opportunities where an investment of a few 
hundred dollars can be ‘converted very 
soon into a real income. It is such an op- 
portunity as Jay Gould alluded to when he 
spoke of “The Right Thing at the Right 
Time.” This company with its modest cap- 
italization is capable of earning a fortune 
for every stockholder. There has probably 
never before been offered such an oppor- 
tunity. Never to the memory of this writ- 
er. A few hundred dollars, or a few thou- 
sand if you have them to invest, can put 
you in position to receive more than the 
amount of your investment every year in 
dividends. 

It is an offer so wonderful that a blind 
man should be able to see it. In the last 
month the price of this silk has advanced 
$1 per pound. It is going HIGHER. That 
means bigger dividends for all—Advt. 
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AMERICAN TRADE FOLLOWS THE MISSIONARY 71 


WHY AND WHERE THE FLAG 
OF AMERICAN COMMERCE 
FOLLOWS THE MISSIONARY 


HE trader in the Orient who does 
T not cooperate with the mission- 

ary is lacking in vision and is 
standing in his own light, for the 
American missionary, wherever he 
goes, paves the way for American 
trade. When a missionary, for in- 
stance, goes among the wild men of 
Borneo, the first thing that occurs to 
him to offer is a hair-cut and a bath, 
and so soap, razors and bathtubs are 
naturally introduced into the jungle. 
Again in a higher civilization, where 
the people are beginning to have a 
sense of time but no timepieces, their 
eyes are delighted with the watches 
in the pockets of the missionaries, and 
they beg the Americans to import 
such watches for them; until the mis- 
sionaries often spend nearly as much 
time as their watches register ordering 
one - dollar and five - dollar timepieces 
for their flocks. 

Korea, only recently taking on west- 
ern garb, is an especially interesting 
place in which to watch the develop- 
ment of American trade, says Hester 
D. Jenkins, in the Nation’s Business. 
From the occidental missionary, the 
bright idea came to the Korean mind 
of a vest with pockets, and underneath 
his native long calico coat he now 
proudly sports an American vest 
(made, however, in Korea), and fills 
his pockets with as motley an as- 
semblage of stuff as ever gladdened 
the heart of a Huckleberry Finn. And 
one fascinating thing that is more and 
more frequently to be found in his 
upper vest pocket is a fountain pen! 
Similarly, we read, bicycles and motor- 
cycles introduced by missionaries are 
now as common in Korea as in the 
United States. Further: 


“The missionaries are always excellent 
friends with the young men who come 
out to sell Standard Oil. Lamps in the 
churches and schools have taken the place 
of the old bowl filled with olive oil and a 
wick hanging over its edge. The converts, 
seeing the well-lighted church, wanted 
lamps in their own houses, and now no 
home in Korea is complete without Stan- 
dard Oil. In 1915 the Korean branches 
of the Standard Oil Company took in 
$671,417.00. When the square tins are 
emptied of their odoriferous contents, 
they become very valuable to the working 
man. He uses them as water pails, and 
when they take to leaking, he makes of 
them rusty fences or roofs for his houses. 

“The first missionary woman to bring 
a sewing-machine to Korea was an object 
of wonder and envy, until other women 
were able to have this miracle in their 
homes. Now Singer sewing - machines 
line the streets of Seoul and will do a 
job for you while you wait on the side- 
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will last for years. 
house cleaning in the shortest time. 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


in your home on easy payments. 


city of servants. 





Labor saving cleaning 


Look upon the purchase of an ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner for 


your home as a business-like investment. 
It will give steady daily service. 
It can be operated by a child. 
the servant question. 
thorough. 
away and cleans without dust. 
Can be installed in old or new build- 
ings of any kind, uses electricity or 
gasoline engine power. 
stalled the ARCO WAND 
acuum Cleaner becomes one 


of the most valued features to the household. The housewife is no longer 
dependent upon servants or outside help to do her cleaning. 


Buy now on easy payment plan 


Dealers will be glad to figure with you for installing an ARCO WAND 
Get estimate for your home 


Arco Wand Catalog sent free 


Write for copy of catalog—full of illustrations and in- 
formation about the ARCO WAND machine and 
how it will solve the problem of the present scar- 
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It is genuinely built and 
It will do the 
It solves 
The cleaning is 

It pipes the dust and dirt 













Once in- 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 


816-822 








Makersof the world-famous IDEAL Boilers andAMERICAN Radiators 


are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade. 











Sell own Real Estate 


y no fees or commissions. Be your own 
agent. Sell quickly, and for cash, by using The 
Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate. Send 
mame and address at once to the Simplex Co., 
Dept. 23, 1123 Broadway, New York, and they 
will mail you the Plans for 5 days’ free ex- 
amination. Then if you want to keep and use 
them send $5 in full payment. Otherwise remail 
them and pay nothing. 











. $5.00 
by mail, 


we - & Made of 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not en- 
tirely satisfied may return them before soiling 
and have his money. Our illustrated catalog gives 
measure directions and a whole lot of otherinfor- 
mation about custom tanning of hides and skins 
with hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug making; 
taxidermy and head mounting; also prices of 
fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















TYPEWRITERS — ‘reauicr 
Save You . 
From $25 to $7 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and @ 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest booklet. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N.Y. 
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DURAND 


Steel Lockers 





TYPE L. D. 


BEFORE you buy lockers 


investigate Durand Steel 
Lockers. Their reputation is 
a good guide in purchasing ; 
their superiority is a lasting 
satisfaction to their purchaser. 


Durand Steel Lockers are fire-proof, 
practically indestructible, sanitary 
and convenient. They are adapted 
for offices, factories, schools, clubs, 
gymnasia and wherever lockers are 
used, 


Write to-day for illustrated catalogue, 
We are also manufacturers of 


steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1507 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 907 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 











First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial Notes 


offer what the successful investor always 
demands—ample security and good returns. 
These notes are secured by first mortgages 
on improved property, the ground value 
alone frequently having a value greater than 
the total of the loan. After careful inspec- 
tion and investigation by our experts, we 
buy the entire issue of notes—in other 
words, back our judgment with our own 
money. 
Banks and other careful investors through- 
out the country have found these notes 
attractive, because the original notes are 
delivered to them. The genuineness of each 
note is certified by us, thus preventing 
forgery or over-issue. Our profit is the 
commission we charge the borrower. 
This plan enables you to invest $500 or 
multiples thereof; to choose maturities and 
diversify your investments. Interest 5%— 
5Y%% and 6%. 
Write for our current investment list No.<103 
Mercantile Trust Company ; 
Capital and Surplus $9,500,000.00 


Saint Louis 
Member Federal Reserve Bank 

















walk. Last year Korea spent $28,150 on 
American sewing-machines.” 


The apple, we read, was introduced 
into North Japan by Bishop Harris, 
who brought out the first tree and 
planted it; grain was first cultivated 
in Nyassaland by missionaries; coffee 
was taken into Central Africa by a 
Scotch missionary; and india-rubber 
was discovered by a missionary—all 
of these products becoming in time 
important exports. 

Cash registers stare at one in Bom- 
bay, American typewriters click in 
Uganda, and plows—“the machines 
that do the work of ten wives”—are 
familiar objects in the fields of India. 


“When the American missionary puts 
up a church or a school in Asia or Africa, 
he often does it with American machin- 
ery and American contractors, and the 
Turks in Constantinople or the Chinese in 
Canton see that the work is good and 
want these machines for their own new 
buildings. . ... The missionaries, as they 
themselves say, are friendly with all 
American trades except the selling of in- 
toxicating liquors. In Korea they also 
disapprove the introduction of cigarets. 
They feel that the far East is making so 
splendid an effort to rid itself of the 
opium habit, which was forced upon them 
by the West, that it is a pity to thrust 
on them another habit, even tho it be less 
harmful for them. The British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, working all over 
China and Malaysia, has also an office in 
Seoul. It gives away the little rolls of 
tobacco in immense quantities. The Jap- 
anese tobacco monopoly keeps them from 
selling at quite such a rate in Korea, altho 
they have a considerable sale even there. 

“Korean exports and imports amount to 
110,000,000 yen ($55,000,000) annually, of 
which $6,000,000 is with the United 
States. American trade depends largely 
on orders and contracts received by Jap- 
anese firms representing American manu- 
facturers. The five principal exports 
from the United States are flour, salted 
herring, oil, locomotives and machinery, 
this country having almost a monopoly of 
the first four articles.” 


GRAMS AND METERS ENTER 
WORLD WAR AGAINST 
FEET AND POUNDS 


IDE by side with the world war, 
S and no less relentless, there is 

being waged a second struggle 
these days which is of vast importance 
to the industrial and economic struc- 
ture of both hemispheres. It is a battle 
royal, perhaps the deciding campaign, 
between the exponents of universal 
adoption of the metric system of 
weights and measures, and those who 
believe in adhering to the old English 
system of feet, pounds, quarts and 
bushels. Opposing forces in the strug- 
gle are being mobilized by the Ameri- 
can Metric Association, which num- 
bers among its members many strong 
trade organizations and firms, and the 
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To Bankers, 
Lawyers, 
Corporations: 


The demand for accurate, unquestionable means 
of identification, inimitable and unchangeable from 
y  hgged to death, becomes more insistent every 

ay 

Finger print records are superior to any and all 
methods utilizing signatures, passwords, test ques- 
tions, photographs or physical outline charts. Fin- 
ger print identification systems are the most posi- 
tive and reliable known to-day. 

Finger print records are ahanet indispensable in 
handling transactions with persons at a distance, 
those seen only at long intervals of time, foreign- 
ers, illiterates, children, and those who lack busi- 
ness training. 

With finger print identification coming into gen- 
eral use, it remains only to choose the best sys- 
tem offered. 

The Bauder Inkless System of Identification is 
more than safe and certain. It is clean and quick. 
It requires no change in ordinary record and 
filing equipment of corporation or bank and can 
be used wherever positive identification is desired. 
Banks can use the Baader System for identification to 

avoid payment to wrong persons and to protect deposi- 

tors as well as themselves. It is used for savings 
accounts, on letters of credit, checks and certificates of 


deposit. 
Lawyers can use the Bauder System, with and without sig- 
nature, on trust deeds, contracts, leases, wills and 


other documents. 
Corporations can use the Bauder System for pay roll sig- 
natures, letters of recommendation, and identification 


cards. 

Life Insurance Companies can use the Bauder System for 
comparing finger prints on applications for insurance 
when applicants appear for medical examination. 
Finger print records of the beneficiaries are often re- 
quested by the insured. 

You will find our booklet, “Finger Prints for 
Bankers,”’ contains information of interest to all 
men of affairs. It is promptly sent to any address 
on request. 


Thirty-Day Trial Free 


Write us to-day on your firm's stationery that you 
want to make a test of the Bauder System and we 
will send you an outfit, by prepaid express, to try 
at our expense for 30 days. After two hours of 
study with the instruction chart, you will find the 
directions for use so simple that you can make, 
read and compare any and all finger prints so 


satisfactorily that you can identify the finger 
prints of different persons without doubt, hesitancy 
or mistake. If, at the end of 30 days, you are 


not satisfied, send the outfit back to us, express 
collect. The price of the outfit is $50. 


Bauder Identification Company 


Sole Owners of Basic Patents of Inkless Finger Print 
Methods and Processes 


Dept. D., 712 Astor Trust Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 
for terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent 
Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. ° 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


No misleading in- 











=|Timely,Well- Secured| 


Investments Netting 


6%, 63% and 7 /o 


Your present funds can be judi- 
ciously and profitably placed in 
high-grade investments, fully de- 
— in our new January book- 
et. 








The range and character of offer- 
ings are unusually varied. All is- 
sues are secured by properties of 
first importance to our national 
welfare and of sufficient value and 
earning power to completely safe- 
guard interest and principal. 


$99! G3HSMGVLSZ 


Included on the list are many in- 
vestments that ordinarily would 
bring 5% to 6%, but which now 
yield 6% to 7%. 








Short and long-time maturities. 
Denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. Write for Circular No. 1002T 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & &Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


(A689) 


— 
ESTABLISHED 1665 & 
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American Institute of Weights and 
Measures, an organization formed for 
the purpose of contesting the spread 
of the metric propaganda. 

We read in the New York Evening 
Post that the rivalry between the two 
systems has been intensified by the 
immense growth of our foreign trade 
in the past three years and by our 
entrance into the war on the side of 
France, the inventor and chief ex- 
ponent of the metric system. The 
American Metric Association has been 
quick to perceive the advantage given 
it by the presence of large bodies of 
American troops and engineers in 
France, where they will be in daily 
contact with the metric system. The 
association is preaching the necessity 
of instructing the troops in the metric 
system, and the advantages the Ameri- 
can road builders, railway men and 
engineers will find inherent in it. Com- 
prehension of their propaganda may 
be gained from the following: 


“What greater service can the Ameri- 
can soldier render to France than to 
know her language of quantity—the met- 
ric system? The meter, liter, and gram 
are the fundamentals of the metric sys- 
tem, and around these units is built the 
entire French industry; the French work 
and live by it. All construction work in 
rebuilding devastated cities and villages 
is done according to the metric system. 
Their railroads are built and operated 
according to the metric system. The sol- 
dier on the field of battle takes his or- 
ders in the metric vocabulary.” 


It is contended by its advocates that 
the metric system immensely simplifies. 
the calculations of weights, distances 
and bulk measurements and that it is 
already obligatory in thirty-four coun- 
tries with a population of 437,330,000, 
and optional in eleven countries with a 
population of 727,523,000, while twen- 
ty-six countries, populated by 683,523,- 
000, adhere to the international metric 
treaty. 

Against these assertions it is set 
forth by the American Institute of 
Weights and Measures that all claims 
made for the metric system: are vision- 
ary and that it is generally opposed 
by such organizations as the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the leading trade journals of this 
country and Great Britain. Advocates 


of the old system are quoted as saying: . 


“In every country where it has been 
adopted the metric system has _ been 
forced down the throats of the people, 
at vast expense of time, money, and 
labor. Even in France itself, full com- 
pliance with the law requiring the use 
of the metric system cannot now be ob- 
tained. And in South America, where 
most countries have obligatory metric 
laws, no difficulty is encountered in em- 
ploying machines manufactured accord- 





FIGHTING FOR AND AGAINST THE METRIC SYSTEM 


AUTO-INTOXICATION 
MORE DEADLY THAN WARFARE 


By WARREN WEBSTER 


At a time when so many of our 
people have sons or relatives at the 
front, with all the concern and fear 
for their safety and welfare which 
such a condition is bound to engen- 
der, it is interesting, and I find more 
or less comforting, .to examine into 
statistics and learn the exact mortality 
among the men who have been in ac- 
tive service in the real fighting, as 
compared with that of the people of 
these United States engaged in peace- 
ful pursuits. 

Dependable statistics show that for 
six months of the year 1916, the mor- 
tality percentage of the French Army 
in service was .012. 

During exactly the same period the 
mortality of residents of the United 
States was .0135. 

It hardly seems conceivable, but 
these figures, which are absolutely 
trustworthy, show a higher percentage 
of mortality among people of peaceful 
pursuits than those engaged and most 
actively engaged in warfare. 

It may be truthfully claimed that 
many of these deaths in our country 
were of people advanced in years. 

But if the average age at the time 
of death was available, it would doubt- 
less be found that it bears a fair com- 
parison with the average age in the 
armies of France. 

The reason for this surprising show- 
ing is not far to seek— 

The mortality in the army is almost 

always caused by gun-shot or shell 
wound, because these men in their 
training are so actively drilled and ex- 
ercised that their functions work per- 
fectly and all food waste is naturally 
eliminated from the lower intestine. 
_ Approximately ninety-five per cent. 
of the mortality in the United States, 
according to leading physicians and 
specialists, is caused directly or in- 
directly by accumulated food waste in 
the lower intestine, because of our 
sedentary pursuits and lack of physical 
hard work or daily exercise. 

This accumulated waste contains the 
deadliest of poison, as you know, and 
our blood-flow absorbs this poison, dis- 
tributes it throughout the system, wo- 
fully weakening it and lowering our 
resistance powers so that the disease 
to which we are most subject has full 
opportunity to develop and lay us low. 

For our country’s highest interest, 


‘even a more significant phase of this 


Auto - Intoxication problem is that 
when it is present, long before you are 
really ill you are not more than fifty 
per cent. efficient— 

Show me a man who, when bilious, 


“headachy” or with a disordered di- 
gestion can possibly have that bright, 
eager, confident outlook or steady 
nerve so essentially necessary to meet 
and solve successfully the problems of 
to-day — yet these are all infallible 
signs of mild Auto-Intoxication or ac- 
cumulated waste— 

And unless this accumulated waste 
is properly climinated, Auto-Intoxica- 
tion progresses until we are really ill 
—the seriousness of which depends on 
the form which the illness takes. 

There are more laxative medicines 
(or physics) taken for this trouble 
than all other ills combined—but these 
only partially remove the trouble, are 
at best only temporary, and, if per- 
sisted in, require constantly increasing 
doses to have any effect at all. 

There is, however, an entirely natu- 
ral, rational way of keeping this waste 
out of the system entirely—a way 
which has been constantly growing in 
general use for the past twenty-five 
years until now over a million bright, 
clean, intelligent Americans who be- 
lieve in Nature treatments are now 
practicing it— 

That way is an occasional Internal 
Bath with purified warm water by 
means of the “J. B. L. Cascade.” 

And whenever, as in many, many 
cases, practising physicians have adopt- 
ed this treatment, they are unanimous 
in their generous and unqualified praise 
of its effective results. 

Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., of New 
York, over twenty-five years ago, re- 
stored his own health and strength by 
Internal Bathing after trying all other 
known resources without avail, and 
has ever since that time specialized on 
this treatment, making it his life’s 
study and work. 

Much of this long and valuable ex- 
perience and the practical cases which 
have come to his notice, are summed 
up in a little book, “The What, The 
Why, The Way of Internal Bathing,” 
which he will be pleased to send free 
on request if you will address Dr. 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mention having read 
this in Current OPINION. ‘ 

Inasmuch as the most noted Special- 
ists, including the great Professor 
Metchnikoff, are agreed that the ab-. 
sence of accumulated waste will posi- 
tively assure better health, greater 
strength and much greater efficiency to 
think and to work, it would certainly 
seem worth while at least to inform 
yourself on this subject by writing for 
the little gift book now, before it 
passes from your mind. 
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Economy is a war-time neces- 
sity. But be sure you practice 
sensible economy. Good health 
and efficiency demand mind and 


body building recreation. Motor 
of course. Keep fit. But don’t 
squander fuel money. Equip 


your car with a New Stromberg 
Carburetor. 


It produces—on any car, old or 
% new —most miles per gallon. 
Enables you to motor with a 
“clear conscience’’—to employ 
tangible patriotism—to save and 
serve ina way that really counts 
—without stinting. 
Investigate. Send at once for 
unbeatable economy records — 
and free literature that explains 
how you can increase mileage 
and reduce fuel costs. State 
name, model and year of your car. 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Dept. 140, 64E.25th Street, OHICAGO 








TROMBERG Does it! 
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‘Inventions Wanted! 


Manufacturers constantly writing us 
List of inventions oa 
jow to Obtain a Pat. 

Sen rough sketch for free 
report regarding patentability. Special assist- 
ance given our clients in selling patents. 
Waite for details of interest to every inventor. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 
Est.21 Years 5097thSt.,Washington,D.C. , 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 









The Brooks Rugeere 


tion in activities otherwise 


ruptured on 
never slips. 
ew Invention 


is not a truss. 


Made to measure. Sent on 
Durable, oun Write for measure- 
ment bla: 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
291BState Street Marshall, Mich. 


Relief From Rupture 


-“ 
ance has given relief in 

of cases where other means 
ave failed. Permits participae 


™~ hibited. Automatic air cushion 
provides firm, yet gentle prese 
sure. It retains the protrusion 
at all times. we. covers the 
Clings closely, 


Brooks Rupture Appliance 
o dangerous 
springs—no hard path wm Raa 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


FOR VALUE, SERVICE, HOME COMFORTS 
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NEW 


Hotel Tuller 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take 
Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up Double 
260 cy = = 2.00 * 4.00 * i 


100 ci) it) “ 2.50 iT) 4.50 “oe “ 
100 ig aid ** 3.50 to 5.00 “* 5.00 “ - 
Total 600 Outside Rooms All Absolutely Quiet 
Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafe 
and Sample Rooms Cabaret 











The Ears of the DEAF 


Must Be Stirred To Activity 
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Everyone knows that deafness is 
progressive—and unless the ears are 
stirred to activity they grow steadily 
worse; thousands write us the Acous- 
ticon enables them to hear perfectly 
and has permanently improved their 
hearing. 

The Acousticon will surely make 
you hear because it has succeeded 
with over 300,000 delighted patrons 
of ours who were so troubled. 

You do not know this, however, and 
weareconfidentenoughtowantevery- 
one to know before he spends a cent. 

Therefore we ask that you write us, 
saying: “I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon”—That’s all. 
We will send you, delivery charges 
paid, the inconspicuous and greatly 
improved 


, ° 
1918 Acousticon 
For Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 

All we ask is that you give it a fair 
trial in your own home and amid fa- 
miliar surroundings. Then there can 
be no doubt of whether it improves 
your hearing. 

If it does not do so, we want it back 
without a cent of expense to you for 
the trial, because we know it is good 
business policy to have none but sat- 
isfied and enthusiastic customers— 
That’s the only kind we now have. 
Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


General Acoustic Co., 1330 Candler Bldg, N.Y. 
Canadian Add., 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 
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ing to English dimensions. In fact, it 
is said, 39.3 per cent. of the tools used 
in South American machine-shops are 
American, 43.2 per cent. are British, and 
only 17.5 come from German, Belgian, 
or French manufacturers who employ the 
metric system.” 


Apostles of the French system find 
encouragement in the undeniable fact 
that the United States government in- 
tends for military reasons to re- 
chamber all its weapons according to 
French caliber in millimeters and cen- 
timeters. They regard this as the 
entering wedge, and their opponents 
are afraid that they may be right. 


COAL AT THIRTY CENTS A 
TON SOLVES THE FUEL 
PROBLEM FOR THIS 
FAMILY 


HE coal problem is a serious one 
to property owners, steamship 
companies, railroads, manufac- 

turers—to every one, in fact, except a 
certain lawyer in Norton, Virginia, 
who found a coal mine in his cellar re- 
cently. Tho coal go to $18 a ton, 
as predicted, this favorite of fortune 
will be able to mine his coal direct from 
his cellar at the very reasonable sum 
of thirty cents a ton! And it is good 
coal, too, we are assured by the Scien- 
tific American. It is of high calorific 
value and there is enough of it to last 
the lawyer, his children and their 
grandchildren for the rest of their nat- 
ural lives. 

In Pittsburgh and other coal-mining 
cities it is not an uncommon thing for 
a man to find coal if he digs far 
enough down in the earth for it, but 
this prospective Virginia coal baron 
did not have to go to his coal; it actu- 
ally came to him. Says the Scientific 
American: 


“For months he had noticed evidence 
of bloom (black dirt which always de- 
notes the presence of a coal vein) but 
he did not pay much attention to it until 
he ordered a negro laborer to enlarge 
his cellar, one winter’s day. The two 
children had been using the cellar as a 
playground in jnclement weather and it 
was to give them more room and pleas- 
anter surroundings that their father had 
the cellar space increased. To that fact 
he owes his coal mine. Digging away 
under the kitchen floor the negro came 
across the deep vein of coal. He made 
mention of the fact, but the lawyer was 
skeptical. Notwithstanding this the negro 
went ahead and dug coal. He obtained 
a charge of dynamite, placed it in the 
vein, and when his employer returned 
home the second night he found twenty 
tons of bituminous coal piled up near 
the door of his hot-water heater. 

“Thoroly convinced at last that he had 
really struck it rich, he now borrowed 
a mining car from one of the coal-min- 
ing companies in Norton, obtained a pick 
and shovel, constructed a makeshift track 
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of wood upon which to run the car, and 
ordered the negro to proceed with the 
mining operations. This the negro did, 
to the satisfaction of the lawyer, for it 


was immediately established that there | 


was enough coal in sight to furnish the 
whole town, if need be. 
the proprietor of this indoor mine esti- 
mates that there are at least sixty to 
seventy thousand tons of coal under his 
property, which is one hundred by three 
hundred feet. 
to determine the cost of mining it. Tak- 
ing into consideration every item enter- 


ing into the mining operations, including | 


Figuring closely, | 


The next operation was | 


the initial layout for car and digging | 


tools and the negro’s pay, he says he | 


can mine all the coal he wants for thirty 
cents a ton. 

“One significant feature about the mine 
is that the vein dips up hill about eight 
per cent., which allows the water to run 
out of the face of the opening and per- 
mits the miner to give the coal car, when 
filled, a gentle push to send it to the 
mouth of the hot-water heater.” 


Another interesting point is that the 
owner of this personally conducted 
mine cannot sell his coal. The coal 
barons of Norton own the mining 
rights of the vicinity; consequently if 
he wants to dispose of his coal he will 
have to give it away. 
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A Happy Flight. 


Many a girl, says the Boston Transcript, 
who wouldn’t elope will let her imagination 
run away with her. 


Comprehensive. 


LittLtE Tommy: “Say, papa, 
meant by beastly weather?” 

Papa: “When it’s raining cats and dogs.” 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 


what is 


A Sharp Distinction. 
CuraTE: “Shame on you for beating up 





Mike that way! Don’t you know you 
should pray for your enemies?” 
Denny: “But he ain’t me inemy, father ; 


he’s a friend uv mine.’’—Life, 


Washing Fish. 


One of the girls in a cooking-class was 
asked: “Did you wash that fish before you 
baked it?” 

“No; what’s the use?” was the reply. 
“It has lived in the water all its life.”— 
Everybody’s. 


Pat’s Reminder. 





A gentleman visited the house of a friend. | 


The butler, an Irishman, acted very kindly 
towards him. He waited upon him at din- 
ner, brushed his clothes, and saw him into 
his carriage. The gentleman, who was very 
miserly, never offered a tip, so, as a little 
reminder, Pat said to him: ‘Faith, sor, 
if you lose your purse on the way, remem- 
ber you didn’t pull it out hereabouts.”—The 
Argonaut. 


One Guess Enough. 


“Behind the altar,” said the cathedral 
guide to a party of tourists, “lies Richard 
II. In the church yard outside lies Mary 
Queen of Scots. And who”—halting above 
an unmarked flagging in the stone floor and 
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Learn in 5 Minutes 


This Specimen Lesson—and Whole Course in 5 Hours 








Here's \ p and thig is o a rile 


Here and Now »= 
Yes—Only 5 Minutes 


K. I. 

If you can grasp the lesson (at the right) 
within 5 minutes, you should learn the prin- 
ciples a K. I. SHORTHAND in 5 hours of 
spare time—after which acquire speed rapidly. 

This is the perfected quick and easy method. 
If you wish to know how fast it is possible to 
write by K. I. Shorthand, ask somebody to 
read this whole advertisement rapidly within 
a few minutes by your ‘watch. Thus you'll 
realize the speed with which you should write 
after pleasant home or office practice. 

Hindrances of old systems eliminated; no 
shading, no disjoined vowel symbols, no ruled 
lines, no positions—and you can read your 
own notes readily after months or years. 
Hence K. I. Shorthand is valuable for private 
notes, messages, etc. 

With K. I. Shorthand you can_take dicta- 
tion in English and adapt it to French, Spanish, Portuguese and 18 other languages, in a 
practical way. This method is remarkably easy and excellent. It is as far ahead, we main- 
tain, as an aeroplane is ahead of a kite, or an automobile superior to a mule cart. Prove it 


Amazing Offer to You 


Most of the shorthand systems are taught at twenty-five to 
a hundred dollars. We have made exceptional arrangements 
regarding K. I. SHORTHAND whereby the complete system 
of simple, easily followed instructions will be supplied in an 
outfit for ONLY $5, postpaid. Moreover, and this is im- 
portant—you will be entitled to whatever special instruction 
you need by correspondence FREE OF CHARGE. 

Thus, by the purchase of K. I. SHORTHAND COURSE, 
in book form, at only five dollars, the privileges of a valuable 
correspondence perfecting course are opened to you free. 

That you may have no doubts, we offer to refund your 
money if you cannot learn and to pay $5,000.00 in cash for 
a system superior in merit and standing to K. I. SHORT- 
HAND applicable to the conditions under which we sell this 
to you! Learn the system in 5 hours; then practise for speed. 


Send Only One Dollar 


Send only $1 money-order, check, dollar bill or stamps now and agree to pay $4.00 more 
for the K. I. Shorthand Outfit when it comes to you. Or save details by sending $5 with your 
first letter. We are an established corporation of New York State, authorized capital $100,000. 
Your good-will and recommendations to friends are what we mean to have 


MONEY REFUND GUARANTEE : 


Money Refund Guarantee! The King Institute guarantees to return your five dollars if 
you cannot learn K. I. Shorthand. We will mail a pamphlet with further information, guaran- 
tees, etc., if desired. Order to-day and you'll be delighted with what comes to you. Remem- 
ber you are entitled to free correspondence instruction to improve your capability for speed, 
etc., in your own vocation. 


KING INSTITUTE, INc. 


the two together, and you have “o pe 


Here's ( th To meke path you sim- 


ply write \e and with these two eesy 


movements of your pencil, you have 
mede a word thet needs 16 pencil 
movements when written in long hans 


Here's | t 80 it is casy to write 


J. at, A inp and \p pate 


Already you have learned four KeTe 
Shorthand signs you won't forget. 

With the other signs and ensy di- 
rections you can leern to indicete * 
every word in the dictionary in 
querter to twentieth of the time re- 
quired in ordinary writing, as ra p- 
idly as words are spoken! 














“Talk as fast as you like. l’mtak- 
ing it down in K. 1. Shorthand” 


154 EAST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 
EA-185, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
























TAMMANY HALL 


the local Democratic organization of New York City, was mainly responsible, 
of its members, for the grossest abuses of the naturalization laws, 
that in 1835 a new party arose, which called itself the American Republican. Subsequently 
it assumed the name of Native American, the parent of a secret fraternity, ‘the members 
of which were pledged by oath not to reveal its real name. The popular designation of the 


party as “KNOW NOTHING*” 
arose from the fact that its members replied to all inquiries concerning it with “I don’t know.”’ This movement 
formed the chief subject of discussion in the House of Representatives during the session of 1854-55, which 
was inaugurated with an attack on the party by Wm. S. Barry (Miss.) and replied to by Nathaniel P. Banks 
(Mass. ). 
In view of the fact that our country is in a state of upheaval, this debate is timely and should be read 

by every thinking American. It is published in a neatly printed booklet, paper covered, to sell at $1.00, which 

will mail to readers of this magazine, postpaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. A. A. GRANT, 
65 W. 36th Street, New York. 


through some 
which became so glaring 








wecccecccceccccces CUT OFF COUPON AND MAIL..........-------------------e-eeceeneeneeeeeeeee 
A. 4 GRANT, 65 West 36th Street, New York. 

5c. in stamps (cash) for which please send, postpaid, one copy of 
KNOW. NOTHING MOVEMENT,” a debate in the House of Representatives between Nathaniel P. 
(Mass.) and Wm. 8. Barry (Miss.). 
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© the Sunny Southland, where 

cold weather vanishes and a 

balmy climate adds to the gayety 
and pleasure of winter resorts at 
Jacksonville, St: Augustine, Miami, 
Palm Beach, Key West, Tampa and 
St. Petersburg. 


Clyde-Mallory steamers offer an ideal 
_ foute to southern resorts in Florida,the 
Patia| Carolinasor T exas andattractivecircle 
AWererey| «tours are arranged at moderate rates. 
\ 12 Day Tour — $65.40—New York to 
Key West, the “American Gibraltar”, thence 
by the famous ‘‘Over-Sea Railway” toMiami, 
returning through Florida East Coast resorts 
to Jacksonville, and Clyde Line steamer 
to New York, with delightful stop-over in 
historic Charleston, N. C., en route, 


5S Day Tour—$51.05—New York to 
Jacksonville, and return, going via Clyde 
Line and returning all rail with optional 
routes including liberal stop-over privileges 
OSTRICH at leading Southern resorts, 

RACING 

















Other tours to Cuba, Porto Riico, Santo Domingo, 
etc. Write for literature and full information. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, New York 
Boston: 192 Washington St., Philadelphia: 701 Chestnut St. 
New York: 489 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 























ON THE BEACH 











































Guu de Maupassant 


A complete story by the “Supreme Master of the Short Story” for 
TEN CENTS 


“> HAPPY LIFE,” a healthy, beautiful, romantic Corsican. story. 
“THE DIARY OF A MADMAN,” a strange study of a French Judge. 
“A DUEL,” a timely example of the Franco-Prussian War. 





We have a limited supply of the above short stories, in brochure form, 
paper-covered, neatly printed on white wove Cheltenham paper. Will mail, 
postpaid, choice of one for 10c., or all three for 25c. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 65 West 36th St., New York 





CurrENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING Co., 65 West 36th Street, New York. 
«0 10c. - Cash 
Herewith 25c. ™ Stamps 
“A HAPPY LIFE” 

“THE DIARY OF A MADMAN” } (Check X the one you want) 
“A DUEL” 


—for which send, postpaid, copy of 
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addressing the group of visitors—“who do 
you think, sir, is a-lying ’ere on this spot?” 

“Well,” answered a tourist, “I don’t know 
for sure, but I have my suspicions.”—The 
Continent. : 


Auntie’s Mistake. 


\ 
The spelling lesson, says Harper’s Maga- 
sine, contained the word “wool,” and little 
Clarence did not know what it meant. 
“What is wool, auntie?” he asked. 
“Wool,” replied auntie, “is fine hair that 
is taken from the back of a lamb. It is 
used in making yarn, cloth and other things. 
The trousers you have on are made of 
wool.” 
“Oh, no, auntie, these are not made of 
wool! They are made from an old pair of 
papa’s.” 


Lewis the Cross-Eye. 


With apathy did the village resident 
listen to the city visitor’s account of the 
joys and excitement of life in town. “We 
get everything here that is worth seeing,” 
said the villager. ‘Why, last week we had 
the champion brass band here, the week 
before the greatest trombone-player in the 
country, and this week we are going to 
have a great production of the drama, 
‘Lewis the Cross-Eye.’ I tell you that is 
going to be a real show!” 

“What did you say was the name of the 
play?” asked the visitor. 

“Here, have a look for yourself,” said the 
other, as he produced a much-folded pro- 
gram, announcing “a grand production of 
‘Louis XI.’” 








An’ He Had. 


An old Southern judge lost a mule for 
which he offered a reward. For days the 
whole neighborhood searched for that hy- 
brid hawss without success. That reward 
was in demand. After everybody else had 
given up the idea of ever finding the ani- 
mal, the town no-account came up the street 
one day leading the long lost Alack. 

“How in the name of the pink-toed 
prophet did you ever find him, Ben?” asked 
the astounded jurist. “Well, suh, jedge, 
Ah’ll tell yeh,” said the Hookworm One. 
“Ah jes’ asked mase’f whur would Ah go 
ef Ah was er mewl. An’ Ah went. An’ 
he had.” 









A Pair of Breaches. 


A story is told by The Youth’s Companion 
that shows the Duke of Wellington’s char- 
acteristic coolness in battle. Even in the 
hottest engagements he sometimes found 
time to make humorous observations, espe- 
cially when it seemed to raise the spirits of 
his men. This was the case when the British 
were storming Badajoz. 

The general rode up while the balls were 
falling thickly and, observing an artillery- 
man who was particularly active, inquired 
the man’s name. He was answered, ‘“Tay- 
lor.” 

“A very good name, too,” remarked Wel- 
lington. “Cheer up, my men, our Taylor 
will soon make a pair of breaches in the 
wall !” 

At this sally the men forgot the danger. 
A burst of laughter broke from them, and 
the next charge carried the fortress. 


Mark Twain’s Prize Joke. 


The New York Bookman says that at a 
spiritualist demonstration held _ recently 
Mark Twain appeared and dictated a short 
story to a lady. After the dictation of the 
story was completed the typist remarked, 
“It’s pretty short for a book.” There came 
this reply: 

“Did you ever know about my prize joke? 
One day I went to church, heard a mission- 
ary sermon, was carried away—to the ex- 
tent of a hundred dollars. The preacher 
kept talking. I reduced my ante to fifty 
dollars. He talked on. I came down to 
twenty-five, to ten, to five, and after he had 
said all that he had in him, I stole a nickel 
from the basket. Reason for yourselves.” 
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